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From  tko  Qnortorly  Rctiow. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.* 


To  the  minds  of  most  men  the  word  Nor¬ 
folk  is  suggestive  merely  of  turkeys,  par¬ 
tridges,  and  the  four-course  shift  of  hus¬ 
bandry;  while  to  the  ladies  it  conjures  up 
visions  of  crapes,  bombazines,  lustres — all 
the  endless  combinations  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk.  With  those  ideas  there  is  an  end  of 
Norfolk  to  the  world  at  large.  This  comer 
of  Old  England  has  no  landscape  of  renowned 
beauty  or  grandeur  to  attract  the  tourist; 
though  in  the  wild,  the  curious,  and  even 
the  romantic,  it  may  be  richer  than  is  sus¬ 
pected.  It  has  not  the  thinnest  vein  of  sub¬ 
terranean  wealth  resembling  that  which  con¬ 
verts  a  sweet  little  Welsh  valley,  or  a  breezy 
Scotch  upland,  into  a  seeming  Pandemonium. 
It  is  not  enriched  on  the  fiendish  condition  of 
having  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  diluted 
soot  and  coal-dust  as  a  fine-certain  on  the 
continuance  of  its  prosperity,  but  is  for  weeks 
and  months  illumined  by  sunshine  to  which 
the  white-lights  of  the  Opera  are  but  as 
shadows.  Nor  has  it  been  made  the  scene 
cf  any  remarkably  glorious  “demonstration,” 
which  would  bring  it  prominently  before  the 
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national  eye  in  newspaper  columns.  It  is  a 
quiet,  homely,  regular-living  province,  decid¬ 
edly  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  some 
modicum  of  years  bebind-hand.  It  is  little 
visited,  except  for  straightforward  business 
purposes.  A  few  summer  immigrants  come 
from  the  adjoining  inland  counties,  for  the 
sake  of  Yarmouth  jetty  and  its  sandy  beach. 
The  musical  festiv^  brings  down  some  out¬ 
landish  amateurs,  who,  while  in  the  fine  old 
city  of  Norwich,  doubtless  fancy  themselves 
at  the  Itfyara  -xiovos :  And  who  would  find 
their  impression  remarkably  confirmed  if  they 
had  the  courage  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
unfrequented  Tine  of  coast — to  Winterton, 
Horsey,  Salthouse,  or  Snettisham.  An  ex¬ 
cursion  thither  is  a  most  complete  and  exhil¬ 
arating  escape  from  the  cut-and-dried  well- 
behaved  people  whom  Eiithen  describes  as 
“  the  sitters  in  pews.’* 

Should  any  stranger  wish  really  to  explore 
the  sister  provinces  once  so  dear  to  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  he  cannot  get  on  without 
some  knowledge  of  their  language,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  placed  on  our  list  two  glossa¬ 
ries,  both  careful  and  also  spirited  works— 
for  even  glossaries  may  show  life.  Moor’s 
was  put  together  with  great  zeal  and  good- 
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will,  under  the  vivid  impressions  of  a  return 
home  after  twenty-years’  absence  in  India. 
Forby,  on  the  contrary,  passed  all  his  days 
within  the  boundaries  of  East  Anglia;  yet  his 
Vocabulary,  unluckily  but  a  fragment,  is  en¬ 
livened  with  a  heartiness  that  is  no  less  de¬ 
lightful.  The  reverend  author  committed 
the  imprudence  of  taking  a  warm-bath,  to 
which  he  was  unaccustomed,  without  the  ^ 
presence  of  an  attendant ;  fainting,  as  sup¬ 
posed,  he  was  found  drowned.  His  friend 
and  pupil,  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  has  prefaced  the  posthumous 
work  with  a  pleasing  memoir. 

Browne  had  made  a  slight  beginning  in 
his  “  Tract  viii. — Of  Languages,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  Saxon  Tongue.”  In  the  course 
of  it  he  observes : — “  It  were  not  impossible 
to  make  an  original  reduction  of  many  words 
of  no  general  reception  in  England,  but  of 
common  use  in  Norfolk,  or  peculiar  to  the 
East  Angle  countries ;  which  to  effect,  the 
Danish  language,  new  and  more  ancient,  may 
prove  of  good  advantage.”  But  he  uses 
some  local  terms  passim,  as  snast,  the  burnt 
portion  of  the  wick  of  a  candle  (iii.  178). 
Forby  is  only  to  be  blamed  for  having  spoken 
of  his  subject  in  an  unduly  apologetic  tone. 
If,  as  he  truly  asserts,  after  much  prolix  and 
elaborate  criticism  by  the  annotators  on  the 
old  poets,  and  especially  Shakspeare,  “  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  often  remained  as  it  was  found,  which 
an  East  Anglian  clown  would  have  solved  at 
first  sight  or  hearing  ” — he  should  have  seen 
no  need  to  anticipate  a  cold  reception — as  if, 
“  being  merely  oral,  and  existing  among  the 
unlettered  rustics  of  a  particular  district,  pro¬ 
vincial  language  were  of  little  concern  to 
eneral  readers,  of  still  less  to  persons  of  re- 
ned  education,  and  much  below  the  notice 
of  philologists.”  But  the  truth  is,  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  instead  of  being  proud  of  their 
county  vernacular,  as  they  ought,  are  mostly 
ashamed  of  it.  An  Italian,  although  He  may 
use  a  perfect  bocca  Romanu  in  polite  society, 
would  on  no  account  forget  his  home  dialect, 
whether  it  be  the  vocalic  Venetian,  the  harsh 
and  aspirated  Tuscan,  or  the  Neapolitan  mish¬ 
mash  of  transplanted  “  roots.”  Dialectic  Ital¬ 
ian  is  not  thought  low  and  vulgar ;  it  has  its 
dictionaries,  its  standard  works,  and  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  upper  classes ;  but  an  educated 
Englishman,  instead  of  being  proud  to  con¬ 
verse  with  his  rustic  neighbors  in  their  own 
idiom,  would  have  it  thought  that  be  was 
born  nowhere.  If,  in  the  warmth  of  debate, 
a  phrase,  or  tone,  indicative  of  his  native  spot 
escapes  his  lips,  he  blushes  like  a  school-girl ; 
as  if  be  had  uttered  naughty  words,  and  not 
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the  very  language  of  Ben  Jonson,  Shak¬ 
speare,  or  Chaucer.  The  study  of  Moor 
should  re-assure  many  such  timid  gentlemen. 
The  weakness,  too,  is  S  ineffectual  as  it  is 
unworthy.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  but 
can  be  detected  to  Juive  had  a  home,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  mince  and  Londonize  his 
talk. 

The  Icenic  archaisms  collected  by  Forby 
are  still  alive  and  current  in  1851.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  some  competent  hand  would 
set  about  supplying  his  omissions.  He  "  can¬ 
not  forbear  figuring  to  himself  some  plain, 
unpretending,  old-fashioned  yeoman,  who  has 
been  unmercifully  rallied  upon  his  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk  talk,  lighting  by  chance  upon  this 
book,  and  discovering  that  he  speaks  a  great 
deal  more  good  English  than  either  he  or  his 
corrector  Bestius  was  aware  of.  ”  Some  of 
the  Norfolk  talk,  however,  is  very  tolerable 
French.  Thus,  paryard,  the  yard  by  the 
barn-door  where  the  farm-animals  are  kept, 
though  derived  by  Forby  from  par,  an  en¬ 
closed  place,  is  clearly  the  pailler,  or  straw- 
yard,  which  some  Norman  brought  into  the 
country.  He  could  not  mistake  about  plan- 
cher,  a  boarded  floor,  and  reftrs  us  to  the 
planched  gate  in  “  Measure  for  Measure.” 
Some  words  in  his  list  strike  us  as  scarcely 
dialectic  ;  e.  g.,  poorly,  in  the  sense  of  ailing, 
and  onto — upon.  Others  fascinate  by  their 
apt  expressiveness,  as  plumpendicular  ;  lal- 
drum,  an  egregious  simpleton  a  fool  and  a 
half;  mush,  guardedly  silent;  pample,  to 
trample  lightly.  A  child  pamples  upon  a‘ 
bed  in  a  garden  newly  raked,  or  upon  a  floor 
newly  washed.  A  heavy-heeled  fellow  slods 
over  either.  Some  expressions  seem  to  be 
Malapropic  rather  than  Icenic : — e.  g.,  refuge 
potatoes,  a  currency  of  air,  and  circulating 
windows.  To  terrify  is  not  to  frighten,  but 
to  tease,  to  annoy.  Sheep  are  'nationly  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  flies.  A  young  woman,  onsom'- 
proposition  being  made  to  her,  replies,  "Sir, 
I  ha’  n’t  no  projections.  ”  Another  suitor 
gains  a  hearing  by  the  promise  that  he  will 
not  contain  you  long.  An  entired  tradesman 
inclirus  having  anything  more  to  do  with 
business :  he  ’oon’t  be  hull-ringled,  nor  yet 
made  ahossfair  on  no  longer — that  he  oon’t. 

One  grand  characteristic  of  the  East  Ang¬ 
lian  dialect,  which  cannot  be  divested  of  its 
ludicrousness  even  by  classical  authority,  is 
the  system  of  abbreviation,  by  which  certain 
phrases  are  compressed  almost  into  nothing¬ 
ness.  A  farmer’s  spouse  will  procustize  my 
husband  down  to  m’usban.  Lord  Wode- 
house  must  submit  to  have  his  title  smoothed 
into  Wuddus.  We  can  call  to  mind  numer- 
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ous  utterances  of  Forby’s  examples,  such  as 
tnuckup  for  muck-heap,  sidus  for  sideways, 
wammel-cheese  for  one  meal  (of  milk)  cheese, 
$hunt  for  should  not,  cup  for  come  up,  and 
k'ye  ihinder  for  look  ye  yonder.  “  Howstrew?" 
(How  is  it  true?)  asks  a  skeptical  listener: 

“  Strewsgodsin'evn  /”  is  the  profane  reply. 
But  Shakspeare  uses  dup  for  do  ope.  Doff 
and  don  are  still  great  staples  with  the  mod¬ 
em-antique  melodramatists.  "  But  all  these,” 
says  Forby,  “  are  tight,  compact  condensa¬ 
tions  of  two,  or  at  most  three  short  words. 
Some  are  on  a  larger  scale.”  Take  this,  A 
girl  employed  on  a  task  commonly  allotted  to 
boys,  called  herself  a  ^a/coftaw — a  word  which 
might  puzzle  the  most  learned  East  Anglian 
philologist.  It  was  found  to  mean  a  girl- 
cow-hoy. 

Although  it  is  now  more  than  two  hund¬ 
red  years  since  Browne  settled  in  Norwich, 
his  name  is  still  inseparable  from  much  that 
must  ever  be  of  interest  to  both  the  city  and 
the  county.  Besides  his  examples  of  the 
respectable  if  not  venerable  Icenic  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  there  is  his  "  Account  of  Birds  found  in 
Norfolk”  (iv.  313),  enabling  the  naturalist  to 
discover  what  species  have  been  driven  off 
by  cultivation  and  increased  population. 
Thus  “  Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  hard 
winters,  especially  about  the  champian  and 
fieldy  part ;  ”  noir,  they  never  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  His  Ichthyological  Discourse  is 
worth  referring  to,  if  only  for  the  record, 
“  Salmon  no  common  fish  in  our  rivers,  though 
many  are  taken  in  the  Ouse ;  in  the  Bure,  or 
North  river  ;  in  the  Waveny,  or  South  river  ; 
in  the  Norwich  river  but  seldom,  and  in  the 
winter.  But  four  years  ago,  fifteen  were 
taken  at  Trowse  Mill,  at  Chri8tma8.”(iv.884.) 
It  is  of  tome  interest  to  know  that  two  hund¬ 
red  years  have  not  altered  the  character  of 
certain  local  species.  “Oysters,  exceeding 
large,  about  Burnham  and  Hunstanton, 
whereof  many  are  eaten  raw  ;  the  shells  be¬ 
ing  broken  with  cleavers ;  the  greater  part 
pickled,*  and  sent  weekly  to  London  and 
other  parts.”  That  he  made  even  a  brief  list 
of  Fossil  Remains  (iv.  454)  shows  that  he 
was  in  advance  of  an  age  which  supposed 
such  things  to  be  Nature’s  abortive  failures. 
His  Hydriotaphia  arose  out  of  “  'fbe  Sepul¬ 
chral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk.”  The 
Vulgar  Errors  have  been  enriched  by  native 
materials  ;  and  the  correspondence  given  by 

*  As  thus :  “Two  nest  pickles  may  be  contrived, 
the  one  of  oysters  stewed  in  their  own  vinegar,  with 
thyme,  lemon-peel,  onion,  mace,  pepper;  adding 
Rhenish  wine,  elder  vinegar,  three  or  four  pickled 
cucumbers.” — iv.  463. 


Mr.  Wilkin  is  a  very  treasury  of  provincial 
antiquities,  manners,  and  natural  history. 

Of  the  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
which  cost  Mr.  Wilkin  the  labor  of  nearly 
twelve  years,  Southey  often  expressed  his 
very  warm  approbation — and  more  than  once 
he  promised  a  reviewal,  but  died  re  infecta. 
Were  not  the  multiplicity  of  the  laureate’s 
tasks  so  well  known,  we  might  wonder,  as 
well  as  regret,  that  he  did  not  execute  his 
project.  His  mind  would  have  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  Browne’s  in  all  that  related 
to  the  dnlce  est  desipere  in  loco.  Both  of 
them  would  assuredly  interpret  locus  to  be 
any  passage  or  subject  around  which  it  was 
their  pleasure  to  gambol  and  curvet.  The 
“Doctor,”  in  one  of  his  freakish  moods, 
would  receive  with  an  approving  grin,  rather 
than  sift  with  stern  criticism.  Sir  Thomas’s 
speculation  whether  painters  and  sculptors 
are  not  wrong  in  fepresenting  Adam  with 
the  usual  umbilical  dimple — “  seeing  that  he 
was  not  born  of  woman,”  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  impressed  with  the  scar  that  is 
so  ornamental  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Nor  would  he  have  quarrelled  with  the  list 
of  empirical  remedies  for  the  gout,  which 
Browne  drew  up  for  the  use  of  those  “  un¬ 
satisfied  with  the  many  rational  medicines 
— such  as  “  Wear  shoes  made  of  a  lion’s 
skin,”  and  “  Try  the  way  of  transplantation ; 
give  poultices  taken  from  the  part  unto  dogs, 
and  let  a  whelp  lie  in  bed  with  you  nor 
with  “  Musaeum  Clausum,  containing  rarities 
of  several  kinds,  scarce  or  never  seen  by  any 
man  now  living  the  very  first  of  w  bich,  as 
a  fair  specimen,  is  “  A  poem  of  Ovidius 
Naso^  written  in  the  Oetick  language ;  found 
wrapt  up  in  wax,  at  Sabaria,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary,  where  there  remains  a  tradition 
that  he  died  in  his  return  towards  Rome  from 
Tomos,  either  after  his  pardon  or  the  death 
of  Augustus.” — ’T  is  sweet  to  trifle  now  and 
then ;  Southey’s  trifling  with  Browne  would 
have  been  a  perfect  Saturnalia  of  learned 
misrule. 

Sir  Thomas,  then,  though  bom  in  London 
(1605),  belongs  eminently  to  East  Anglia. 
After  a  liberal  education  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  he  settled  at  Norwich  as  a  physi¬ 
cian,  in  1636,  and  retained  an  extensive 
practice  in  the  city  and  county  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  In  1641  he  married  “  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Mileham,  of  a  good  family  in  Norfolk.”  In 
1642,  his  Religio  Medici  was  surreptitiously 
printed,  and  therefore  there  appears  to  us  a 
slight  anachronism  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  remarks 
— “  This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the 
raillery  of  contemporary  wits  upon  a  man. 
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wbo  had  just  been  withing  in  ku  new  book 
that  we  might  procreate  like  trees  without 
conjuncjion  and,  “  Whether  the  lady  had 
been  yet  informed  of  these  contemptuous  posi¬ 
tions,  or  whether  she  was  pleased  with  the 
conquest  of  so  formidable  a  rebel,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  a  double  triumph  to  attract  so 
much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powerful  pre¬ 
judices  ;  or  whether,  «fec.  <fec.”  The  corre¬ 
spondence  shows  that  Mrs.  Dorothy,  amidst 
her  domestic  duties,  was  not  likely  to  care 
two  straws  about  what  her  man  thought  or 
wrote  on  such  matters,  so  be  it  be  did  but 
keep  the  pot  boiling  respectably,  and  provid¬ 
ed  “  sheus,”  “  cotts,”  “  briches,”  and  “  man- 
to-gowns”  for  the  little  Brownes,  whether 
cuttings  or  seedlings,  which  she  presented 
him  with  in  not  slow  succession.  In  author¬ 
ship  she  would  allow  him  to  be  eccentric ; 
but  if,  in  family  matters,  he  resembled  other 
every-day,  good-sort  of  doctors,  she  was  sat¬ 
isfied  and  happy. 

The  splendid  success  of  the  Religio  Med¬ 
ici  most  likely  took  Browne  by  surprise. 
Though  possessed  of  a  modest  sense  of  his 
own  ability  and  a  respectable  independence 
of  spirit,  he  was  far  above  the  arrogance  of 
vanity.  It  may  be  believed  that  most  writers 
who  eventually  attained  great  popularity, 
although  they  might  have  some  instinctive 
consciousness  of  the  power  within  them, 
were  yet  unable  to  guess  exactly  how,  or 
when,  it  would  receive  a  public  recognition. 
They  just  let  their  inspiration  have  its  utter¬ 
ance.  Nor  (in  many  cases  at  least)  could 
they  subsequently  tell  with  precision  what 
it  was  in  their  writings  which  had  fastened 
on  them  so  universal  a  sympathy.  The 
bond  of  attachment  between  an  author  and 
his  reader  may  be  too  subtle  for  analysis. 
Perhaps,  granting  even  a  superabundance  of 
genius,  with  all  the  acquired  skill  of  practice, 
disappointment  would  be  the  fate  of  him 
who  determined  to  sit  down  and  compose, 
resolutely,  a  book  which  should  take,  as  de¬ 
cidedly  and  confessedly  as  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the  Religio 
Medici. 

All  Browne’s  subsequent  works  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  Norwich  ;  and  not  a  few  minor  pieces, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  specially 
local.  In  1671,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.,  when  on  a  visit  at  the  ancient  palace 
(always  so  styled)  of  the  Howards  in  Nor¬ 
wich.  Eleven  years  later  be  was  seized  with 
a  colic,  which,  after  having  tortured  him 
about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  bis  life,  on  his 
birthday,  Oct.  19,  1682 — anno  cetaf.  76.  He 
did  lie  buried  in  the  church  of  '6t.  Peter 
Mancroft. 


Of  those  productions  which  take  high  rank 
in  a  formal  list  of  opera  omnia,  the  Gaiden  of 
Cyrus  (1658)  is  the  least  inviting,  though 
eminently  characteristic  of  its  author,  as  is 
at  once  shown  by  the  second  title,  viz.  “  The 
Quincuncial  Lozenge,  or  Net-work  Plantation 
of  the  Ancients,  artificially,  naturally,  mys¬ 
tically,  considered.”  Even  Mr.  Wilkin  con¬ 
fesses  that  it  has,  by  general  consent,  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fanciful  of  his 
works,  and  that  the  most  eminent  even  of 
bis  admirers  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  sport 
of  the  imagination.  There  are,  as  Coleridge 
says,  “quincunxes  in  heaven  above,  quin¬ 
cunxes  in  earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind 
of  man,  quincunxes  in  tones,  in  optic  nerves, 
in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,  in  everything.” 
The  quinary  theory  of  created  thmgs,  as 
propounded  by  some  few  modem  naturalists, 
would  have  been  a  great  God-send  to 
Browne ;  and  Mr.  Wilkin  is  seriously  inclined 
to  regard  the  Garden  of  Cyrus  in  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  a  mere  jeu  df esprit. 
“  How  far,”  he  asks,  “  has  he  anticipated  in 
this  work  those  who  have  conducted  their 
inquiries  in  the  midst  of  incomparably  greater 
light  and  knowledge  ?”  (iii.  380.)  But  we 
may  safely  surmise,  that  the  pentangular 
speculations  of  Messrs.  Mackleay,  Vigors, 
and  Swainson  are  just  as  capable  of  practical 
use  and  strict  application,  as  are  the  decus¬ 
sated  whimsies  of  the  amiable  physician  and 
philosopher  of  Norwich. 

The  Garden  of  Cyrus  is  so  styled  because 

“  all  stories  do  look  upon  Cyrus  as  the  first  splendid 
and  regular  planter.  According  whereto  Xeno¬ 
phon  (in  (Economico)  described  his  gallant  plan¬ 
tation  at  Sardis,  thus  rendered  by  Strobffus — 
Arbores  pari  intertallo  situs,  rectos  ordines,  et 
omnia  perpulchrf.  in  quincuncem  directa.  That 
is,  the  rows  and  orders  so  handsomely  disposed, 
or  five  trees  so  set  together,  that  a  regular  angu¬ 
larity,  and  thorough  prospect,  was  left  on  every 
side  ;  owing  this  name  not  only  to  the  quintuple 
number  of  trees,  but  the  figure  declaring  that 
number,  which,  being  double  at  the  angle,  makes 
up  the  letter  X  : — that  is  the  emphatical  decussa¬ 
tion,  or  fundamental  figure. 

“  Now,  though,  in  some  ancient  and  modem 
practice,  tile  area,  or  decussated  plot,  might  be  a 
{)erfect  square,  answerable  to  a  iSiscan  pedestal, 
and  the  guinquemio  or  cinque  point  of  a  dye, 
wherein  by  diagonal  lines  the  intersection  was 
rectangular — accommodable  unto  plantations  of 
large  growing  trees — and  we  must  not  deny  our¬ 
selves  the  advantage  of  this  order ;  yet  shall  we 
chiefly  insist  upon  that  of  Curtius  and  Porta  in 
their  brief  description  hereof.  Wherein  the  de- 
cussis  is  made  within  in  a  longilateral  square, 
with  opposite  angles,  acute  and  obtuse  at  the  in- 
.  tersection,  and  so  upon  progression  making  a 
rhombus  or  lozenge  figuration.” — iii.  388. 
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With  this  lozengt  as  his  sole  semaphore 
and  guide,  Browne  starts  at  full  gallop  on 
his  literary  steeple-chase  ;  if  he  halts  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  refreshment,  it  can  only  be  at  the 
sign  of  the  Chequers.  He  gets  more  and 
more  excited  by  the  game,  but  diamonds  are 
trumps  at  every  hand.  He  finds  even  the 
Garden  of  Eden  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and  probably  full  of  quincunxes.  “  Since  in 
Paradise  itself  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  what¬ 
ever  was  the  ancient  figure,  there  wanted 
not  a  centre  and  rule  of  decussation.”  iii. 
393.  Of  course  not ;  where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way  to  lozenges. 

“The  net-works  and  nets  of  antiquity  were 
little  different  in  the  form  from  ours  at  present. 
As  for  that  famous  net-work  of  Vulcan,  which 
inclosed  Mars  and  Venus,  and  caused  that  unex- 
tinguishable  laugh  in  heaven — since  the  gods 
themselves  could  not  discern  it,  we  shall  not  pry 
into  it.  .  .  .  Heralds  have  not  omitted  this 

order  or  imitation  thereof,  while  they  symbolically 
adorn  their  scutcheons  with  mascles,  fusils,  and 
saltyres,  and  while  they  dispose  the  figures  of  er¬ 
mines,  and  varied  coats  in  thisquincuncial  method. 
The  same  is  not  forgot  by  lapidaries,  while  they 
cut  tlieir  gems  pyramidally,  or  by  eqtiicrural  tri¬ 
angles.  Perspective  pictures  in  their  base,  hori¬ 
zon,  and  lines  of  distances,  cannot  escape  these 
rhomboidal  decussations.  Sculptors,  in  their 
strongest  shadows,  after  this  order  do  draw  tlieir 
double  hatches.” — iii.  396. 


And  so  on,  ad  injinitum  it  might  be.  Browne 
stops  only  because  he  chooses  to  stop,  not 
because  he  has  run  himself  dry.  There  are 
digressions,  it  is  true,  but  not  of  wide  circuit. 
We  do  not  regret  them  when  they  contain 
passages  like  the  following : — 

“  Light  that  makes  some  things  seen,  makes 
some  invisible ;  were  it  not  for  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  tlie  noblest  part  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  had  remained  unseen,  and  the  stars  in  heaven 
as  invisible  as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were 
created  above  the  horizon  with  the  sun,  or  there 
was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  The  greatest 
my.stery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  adumbration, 
and  in  the  noblest  part  of  Jewish  types  we  find 
the  cherubim  shadowing  the  mercy-seat.  Life 
itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souls  de¬ 
parted  but  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fail 
under  this  name.  Tlie  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark 
timutarrvm,  and  the  light  but  the  shadow  of 
God.” — iii.  436. 

But  the  moment  the  clock  strikes  five  in 
any  way,  Browne  is  back  again  amidst  his 
tylvaof  pentagons  and  lozenges.  He  nauseates 


“  crambe  verities  and  questions  over-que¬ 
ried,”  and  informs  us  that  “  the  noble  Anto¬ 
ninus  doth  in  some  sense  call  the  soul  itself 
a  rhombus.”  This  proposition  is  the  sum  of 
all  things,  and  therefore,  as  he  says,  "  ’tis 
time  to  close  the  five  ports  of  knowledge  ” 
on  this  transcendental  matter.  But  we  can¬ 
not  even  walk  away  from  his  symmetrical 
garden  without  being  reminded,  finally,  that 
“  the  incession  or  local  motion  of  animals  is 
made  with  analogy  unto  this  figure,  by  de- 
cussative  diametrals,  quincuncial  lines,  and 
angles and  that  even  in  the  motion  of  man 
the  legs  “  do  move  quincuncially  by  single 
angles  with  some  resemblance  of  a  V,  meas¬ 
ured  by  successive  advancement  from  each 
foot,  and  the  angle  of  indenture  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  of  the 
stride.” 

Far  more  valuable  than  the  Garden  of 
Cyrus  is  the  Hydriotaphia — originally  pub¬ 
lished  also  in  1668.  This  “  Discourse  of 
the  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Nor¬ 
folk”  is  mcade  the  homely  ribbon  on  which 
pearls  of  learning  and  bright  gems  of  fancy 
are  profusely  strung.  The  disinterment  of  a 
few  earthen  vessels,  containing  the  ashes  of 
our  Roman  conquerors,  is  the  spell  which 
calls  up  a  complete  kaleidoscope  of  sparkling 
visions,  the  changes  and  contrasts  of  which 
are  inexhaustible.  “  Time,”  he  says,  “  which 
reveals  old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new 
discoveries  in  earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a 
discovery.  That  great  antiquity  America 
lay  bxmfd  for  thousands  cf  years,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  um  to  us.” 
When  a  writer  is  thus  able  to  stretch  forth 
his  tentacnla  in  a  thousand  directions,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  follow  him,  or  to  compress 
him  within  the  limits  of  a  Review.  From 
many  treatises  the  cream  may  be  skimmed  ; 
but  when  an  essay  is  all  cream,  a  taste  here 
and  there  is  the  only  way  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  dish. 

“That  carnal  interment  was  of  the  elder  date, 
the  old  examples  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate.  God  himself,  that 
buried  but  one,  was  pleased  to  make  choice  of  this 
way,  collectible  from  Scripture  expression,  and 
the  hot  contest  between  ^tan  and  the  Archangel 
about  discovering  the  body  of  Moses.  Others,  by 
preferring  the  fiery  resolution,  politically  declined 
the  malice  of  enemies.  Which  consideration  led 
Sylla  unto  this  practice  ;  who  having  thus  served 
the  body  of  Marius,  could  not  but  fear  a  retalia¬ 
tion  upon  his  own.” 

Browne  litttle  suspected  (in  1658)  how 
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shortly  Cromwell  was  to  afford  a  new  in¬ 
stance  of  posthumous  indignity.  Again : — 

“  Christians  dispute  how  their  bodies  should  lie 
in  the  grave.  In  urnal  interment  they  clearly 


“  The  particulars  of  future  being  must  needs 
be  dark  unto  ancient  theories,  which  Christian 
philosophy  yet  determines  but  in  a  cloud  of  opin¬ 
ions.  A  dialcgue  between  two  infants  in  the 
womb,  concerning  the  state  of  this  world,  might 


escaped  this  controversy.  To  be  gnawed  out  of  handsomely  illustrate  our  ignorance  the  next, 
oup  grraves,  to  have  our  skulls  made  drinking  whereof  methinks  we  yet  discourse  in  Plato  s  den, 
bowls,  and  our  bones  turned  into  pipes,  to  delight  embryo  philo^phers.  ..... 

and  sport  our  enemies,  are  tragical  abominations  **  Happy  are  they  which  live  not  in  that  disad- 
escap^  in  burnin<r  burials.”  vantage  of  time,  when  men  could  say  little  for 

“  futurity,  but  from  reason ;  whereby  the  noblest 

But  on  the  other  hand  • _  minds  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths  and  melan¬ 

choly  dissolutions.  With  hopes,  Socrates  warmed 

“  When  Alexander  opened  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  against  that  cold  potion ;  and 

the  remaining  bones  discovered  his  proportion,  Cato,  before  he  dumt  give  the  fatal  stroke  spent 

whereof  urnal  fragments  afford  but  a  bid  1  ‘‘“i”’ 

ture,  and  have  this  disadvantage,  that  they  leave  ‘V™*"?  •»«  waveying  hand  unto  the  animosity  of 
’ _ _ .1  „  aiq  the  attempt.  It  18  the  heaviest  stone  that  Melan- 


us  ignorant  of  most  personal  discoveries.” — p.  479. 

The  passage  is  almost  prophetic  of  the 
fate  of  Browne’s  own  remains.  Strange  spe¬ 
cialties  touching  cremation  are  also  given  in 
great  abundance : — 

“  To  burn  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  for 


the  attempt.  It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  Melan¬ 
choly  can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the 
end  of  his  nature;  or  that  there  is  no  further  state 
to  come,  unto  which  this  seems  progressional,  and 
otlierwise  made  in  vain.” 

The  Christian  J/bra/i  (posthumous,  1716), 
though  searched  out  by  an  archbishop  and 


lime,  seems  no  irrational  ferity ;  but  to  drink  of  published  by  an  archdeacon,  hardly  answer  to 
the  ashes  of  dead  relations  a  passionate  prodi-  the  title  which  stands  at  their  head.  Those 
gality.  who  refer  to  them  for  Christian  morality, 

“Some  bones  make  best  skeletons, some  bodies  will  find  mnr.b  that  tb«v  did  not  an  for.  aiiil 


the  title  which  stands  at  their  head.  Those 
who  refer  to  them  for  Christian  morality, 
will  find  much  that  they  did  not  go  for,  and 


quick  and  s;)^iest  ashes.  Who  would  expect  a  disappointed  of  much  which  they  did 
quick  flame  from  hydropical  Heraclitus  ?  The  troatUo  i,  not  ovpn  a  formal 


poisoned  soldier  (in  Plutarch),  when  his  belly 
brake,  put  out  two  pyres.  Tliough  the  funeral 
pyre  of  Patroclus  took  up  an  hundred  foot,  a  piece 
of  an  old  boat  burnt  Pompey ;  and  if  the  burthen 


expect.  The  treatise  is  not  even  a  formal 
specimen  of  sound  Oentile  ethics,  but  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  sensible  maxims  of  worldly  wis¬ 
dom,  such  as  might  have  come  from  a  less 


of  Isaac  were  sufficient  for  an  holocaust,  a  man  insincere  Chesterfield  or  a  less  cynical  Roche- 


may  carry  his  own  pyre.”  foucauld.  “  Good  admonitions,”  says  Sir 

, ,  .  Thomas,  “  knock  not  always  in  vain but 

The  HydnoUpbia  contains  many  passages  as  feeble  as  the  didactic  lesson  of 

of  a  higher  tone .  grandmamma :  “  Now,  dear  Johnny,  be  sure 

“  Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part  3^'^“  ^  littft  ^y!”  Browne  himself  had 

must  be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  ^  well-regulated,  fully-employed  mind,  with 
been ;  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in  passions  of  but  slight  intensity,  and  seems 
the  record  of  man.  Twenty-seven  names  make  scarcely  to  have  known  the  force  of  the 


up  the  first  story  before  the  flood,  and  the  recorded 
names  ever  since  contain  not  one  living  century. 
The  number  of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that 
shall  live. 

“  Who  cares  to  subsist  like  Hippocrates'  pa¬ 
tients,  or  Achilles’  horses  in  Homer,  under  naked 
nominations,  without  deserts  and  noble  acts. 


ejaculation,  “  The  good  that  I  would  I  do 
not :  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I 
do.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?” 

“  Rest  not  in  an  ovation,  but  a  triumph  over  thy 


which  are  the  balsam  of  our  memories,  the  enlele-  passions.  Let  anger  walk  hanging  down  the 
chia  and  soul  of  our  subsistences  ?  To  be  name-  head ;  let  malice  go  manacled  and  envy  fettered 
less  in  wortliy  deeds  exceeds  an  infamous  history,  after  thee.  Behold  within  thee  the  long  train  of 
The  Canaanitish  woman  lives  more  happily  with-  thy  trophies,  not  without  thee.  Make  the  quar- 
out  a  name  than  Herodias  with  one.  And  who  relling  Lapithytes  sleep  and  Centaurs  within  lie 
had  not  rather  have  been  the  good  thief  tlian  quiet.  Chain  up  the  unruly  legion  of  thy  breast. 
Pilate  7  Lead  thine  own  captivity  captive,  and  be  Cxsar 

“  Were  the  happiness  of  the  next  world  as  within  thyself. 


Pilate  7  Lead  thine  own  captivity  captive,  and  be  Cxsar 

“  Were  the  happiness  of  the  next  world  as  within  thyself, 
closely  apprehended  as  the  felicities  of  this,  it  “  Be  not  a  Hercules  furens  abroad  and  a  pol- 
would  be  a  martyrdom  to  live ;  and  unto  such  as  troon  within  thyself.  To  chase  our  enemies  out 
consider  none  hereafter,  it  must  be  more  than  of  the  field,  and  be  led  captive  by  our  vices;  to 
death  to  die,  which  makes  us  amazed  at  those  au-  beat  down  our  foes,  and  fall  down  to  our  concu- 
dacities  that  durst  be  nothing  and  return  into  their  piscences,  are  solecisms  in  moral  schools,  and  no 
chaos  again.  laurel  attends  them.  To  well  manage  our  affec- 
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tions  and  wild  horses  of  Plato,  are  the  highest 
Circenxes ;  and  the  noblest  digladiation  is  in  the 
theatre  of  ourselves ;  for  therein  our  inward  an¬ 
tagonists,  not  only,  like  common  gladiators,  with 
ordinary  weapons  and  down-right  blows  make  at 
us ;  but  also,  like  retiary  and  laqueary  combat¬ 
ants,  with  nets,  frauds,  and  entanglements,  fall 
upon  us.” — iv.  70. 

It  is  true,  he  adds,  that  in  such  combats 
“  not  the  armor  of  Achilles,  but  the  armature 
of  St.  Paul,  gives  the  glorious  day,  and  tri¬ 
umphs,  not  leading  up  to  capitols,  but  to  the 
highest  heavens but  be  immediately  falls 
back  into  the  old  strain — "  Let  right  reason  be 
thy  Lycurgus!”  Ac. ;  and  the  treatise  proceeds 
as  a  pleasing  hint-book  for  decent  conduct, 
and  not  in  the  least  as  a  manual  of  Christian 
morals,  or  a  foundation  of  Christian  strength. 
The  Letter  to  a  Friend,  to  which  this  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  corollary  and  supplement,  is  far 
more  edifying,  as  well  as*  far  more  touching 
and  beautiful. 

With  this  knowledge  of  what  Browne’s 
Christian  Morals  are  not,  they  are  well 
worth  looking  into  now  and  then  for  the 
shrewd,  honest,  practical  notions  they  con¬ 
tain.  As  in  his  other  works,  metaphors  and 
illustrations  are  produced  in  such  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  as  almost  to  fatigue  the  reader’s 
attention.  It  is  a  Chinese  feast  of  a  hundred 
little  dishes,  served  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  yet  all  rather  stimulant  than  satisfy¬ 
ing.  One  of  his  less  decorated  passages  is 
as  follows : — 

“  When  thou  lookest  upon  the  Imperfections  of 
others,  allow  one  eye  for  what  is  laudable  in 
them,  and  the  balance  they  have  from  some  ex¬ 
cellency  which  may  render  them  considerable. 

“  Since  goodness  is  exemplary  in  all,  if  others 
have  not  our  virtues,  let  us  not  be  wanting  in 
theirs;  nor,  scorning  them  for  their  vices  whereof 
we  are  free,  be  condemned  by  their  virtues  wherein 
we  arc  deficient.  For  perfection  is  not,  like 
light,  centred  in  any  one  body  ;  but,  like  the  dis¬ 
persed  seminalities  of  vegetables  at  the  creation, 
scattered  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  no 
place  producing  all,  and  almost  all  some.  So  that 
’  tia  well  if  a  perfect  man  can  be  made  out  of 
many  men,  ana,  to  the  perfect  eye  of  God,  even 
out  of  mankind.” 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
specimen  both  of  the  style  and  temper  of  the 
writer : — 

“  Make  not  one  in  the  llistoria  Horribilis;  flay 
not  thy  servant  for  a  broken  glass  ;  supererogate 
not  in  the  worst  sense.  Be  not  stoically  mistaken 
in  the  equality  of  sins,  nor  commutatively  iniqui¬ 
tous  in  tlie  val  uatious  of  transgressions.  I^t  thy  ar¬ 
rows  of  revenge  fly  short,  or  be  aimed,  like  those 


of  Jonathan,  to  fall  beside  the  mark.  Too  many 
there  be  to  whom  a  dead  enemy  smells  well,  and 
who  find  musk  and  amber  in  revenge.  But  patient 
meekness  takes  injuries  tike  pills,  not  cheiring  but 
swallowing  them  down,  laconically  suffering,  and 
silently  passing  them  over;  while  angered  pride 
makes  a  noise,  like  Homerican  Mars,  at  every 
scratch  of  offences.  Since  women  do  most  delight 
in  revenge,  it  may  seem  but  feminine  manhood 
to  be  vindictive.  If  thou  must  needs  have  thy 
revenge  of  thine  enemy,  with  a  soft  tongue  break 
his  bone's,  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  forgive 
him,  and  enjoy  it.  If  thou  hast  not  mercy  for 
others,  )-et  be  not  cruel  unto  thyself.  To  rumi¬ 
nate  upon  evils,  to  make  critical  notes  upon  inju¬ 
ries,  and  be  too  acute  in  their  apprehensions,  is  to 
add  unto  our  own  tortures,  to  feather  the  arrows 
of  our  enemies,  to  lash  ourselves  with  the  scor¬ 
pions  of  our  foes,  and  to  resolve  to  sleep  no  more ; 
for  injuries  long  dreamt  on  take  away  at  last  all 
rest,  and  he  sleeps  but  like  Regulus  who  busieth 
his  head  about  them.” 

The  lleliyio  Medici,  though  written  much 
earlier,  was  first  published,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  a  pirate  in  1642.  Its  precise  tendency 
and  object  have  puzzled  the  world  from  that 
time  to  this  ;  its  ability  has  been  unanimous¬ 
ly  acknowledged.  By  some  the  writer  has 
been  stigmatized  ns  an  infidel,  by  others 
lauded  as  a  Homan  Catholic  under  the  com¬ 
pulsory  disguise  of  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Meanwhile  the  book  attained  at 
Rome  the  honors  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 
Mr.  Wilkin  refers  those  who  do  not  perceive 
in  it  its  own  vindication  to  the  elofjuent  and 
conclusive  observations  of  the  author’s  great 
admirer  and  biographer,  Dr.  Johnson  ;* 
while  the  annotator  to  the  edition  of  1656, 
Mr.  Thomas  Keck,  asserts  that  no  more  is 
meant  by  the  title  Beliyio  Medici,  or  en¬ 
deavored  to  be  proved  in  the  book,  **  than 
that  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  unlearn¬ 
ed)  physicians  have  religion  ns  well  as  other 

*  “  It  is,  indeed,  luinewhat  wonderful  that  ba 
should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
who  declares  that  ‘  he  assumes  the  honorable  styl* 
of  a  Christian,  not  because  it  is  the  religion  of  nia 
country,  but  because,  having  in  his  riper  years  and 
confirmed  judgment  seen  and  examined  alhbefinda 
himself  obliged,  by  the  principles  of  grace  and  tha 
law  of  his  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other  name  but 
this  ;*  who,  to  s}*eeify  his  persuasion  yet  mere,  tella 
us  tliat  ‘  he  is  of  the  reformed  religion ;  of  the  sam* 
belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  Apostles  disseminated, 
•  the  fathers  authorized,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed ;’ 
who,  though  *  ]>aradoxical  in  philosophy,  loves  in 
divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  Toa«l,’  and  pleases  him¬ 
self,  tliat  ‘  he  ha.s  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or 
error to  whom,  ‘  where  the  Scripture  is  silent,  tha 
church  is  a  text ;  where  that  speaxs,  ’tisbut  a  com¬ 
ment;’  and  who  uses  not  ‘  the  dictates  of  his  own 
reason  but  where  there  is  a  joint  silence  of  both.”’<-^ 
Li/e  by  Johnson. 
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men.”  The  words  of  his  personal  friend  Mr. 
Whitefoot  are  perhaps  those  which  ought  to 
be  relied  upon  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
inmost  sentiments  of  a  mind  so  honorable 
though  flighty  as  his,  who  candidly  says  of 
himself,  “  When  I  cannot  saihfy  my  reason, 
I  love  to  humor  my  fancy  ” — ii.  14. 

“  In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  mind 
which  he  had  declared  in  his  first  book,  written 
when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old, — his  Reltgio 
Medici,  wherein  he  fully  assented  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  preferring  it  before  any  in 
the  world,  as  did  the  learned  Grotius.  He  attend¬ 
ed  the  public  service  very  constantly,  when  he 
was  not  withheld  by  his  practice ;  never  missed 
the  Sacrament  in  his  parish,  if  he  were  in  town ; 
read  the  best  English  sermons  he  could  hear  of, 
with  liberal  applause,  and  delighted  not  in  con¬ 
troversies.” — i.  xvl. 

The  hardest  and  most  painful  hits  that 
Browne  ever  received  on  account  of  the 
Keligio  Medici  were  those,-  probably,  which 
were  given  by  the  envious  sneers  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby.  The  tone  of  the  “  Observa¬ 
tions”  is  conveyed  by  a  single  sentence  from 
them  :  “  Assuredly  one  cannot  err  in  taking 
this  author  for  a  very  fine  ingenious  gentle¬ 
man,  but,  for  how  deep  a  scholar,  1  leave 
unto  them  to  judge  that  are  abler  than  I  am.” 
(ii.  129.)  And  the  wounds  were  now  and 
^en  envenomed  by  the  insertion  of  a  minute 
point  of  stinging  truth  :  “  What  should  I  say 
of  his  making  so  particular  a  narration  of 
personal  things  and  private  thoughts  of  his 
orwn,  which  1  make  account  is  the  chief  end  of 
his  writing  this  discourse  7  ”  Digby  is 
thankful  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are, 
superstitious  and  credulous,  even  as  this 
Browne : — 

“I  acknowledge  ingenuously  our  physician’s 
experience  hath  the  advantage  of  my  philosophy 
in  knowing  there  are  witches.  And  I  confess  I 
doubt  as  much  of  the  efficacy  of  those  magical 
rules  he  speaketh  of,  as  also  of  finding  out  of 
mysteries  by  the  courteous  revelation  of  spir¬ 
its.” — ii.  29. 

And  yet  he,  Digby,  soberly  explains  why 
“  terrene  souls  appear  oftenest  in  cemeteries 
and  charnel-houses”  (ii.  131),  and  that  to  the 
same  cause  “  peradventure  may  be  reduced 
the  strange  effect  which  is  frequently  seen  in 
England,  when,  at  the  approach  of  the 
murderer,  the  slain  body  suddenly  bleedeth 
afresh.” — ii.  135. 

The  re-perusal  of  these  deep  debates  be¬ 
tween  Browne  and  his  assailants  emboldens 
us  to  the  confession  that  we  never  greatly 
cared 


“  On  metaphysic  jade  to  prance. 

Step  high,  and  ne’er  a  foot  advance.” 

The  attempt  of  the  soul  thoroughly  to  grasp 
itself  and  its  relations  to  a  higher  order  of 
beings  involves  an  utter  impossibility.  It  is 
as  if  a  watchmaker  were  resolved  to  con¬ 
struct  a  watch  that  would  regulate,  and  set, 
and  wind  up  itself.  The  floating  straw,  car¬ 
ried  along  by  the  stream,  demands  to  regu¬ 
late  the  force  and  direction  of  the  current. 
An  Irishman  might  liken  the  philosopher 
who  would  obey  the  yvu6i  gsaurov  with  the 
degree  of  intimate  and  transcendental  know¬ 
ledge  that  has  been  attempted  by  certain 
celebrities  and  unintelligibilities,  to  the  Her¬ 
culean  Paddy,  who,  by  some  sleight  of 
hand,  took  himself  up  in  his  own  arms,  lifted 
himself  from  the  ground,  and  then  ran  away 
with  himself.  Brown  truly  said,  “  God  hath 
not  made  a  creature  that  can  comprehend 
him  ;  ’tis  a  privilege  of  his  own  nature  ” 
(ii.  16) ;  but  he  might  have  used  similar  ex- 

f)ressions  in  reference  to  topics  many  degrees 
ower  than  the  nature  of  the  Godhead. 

“  What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Words,  words,  words  /” 

— not  half  so  entertaining,  and  p^haps  not 
so  edifying  as  the  "  slanders — that  old  men 
have  gray  beards  ;  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful 
lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams.” 
Browne’s  “words”  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  many  others  of  the  same  sample. 
He  might  well  say,  that  “  with  the  wisdom 
of  God  he  recreates  his  understanding — with 
his  eternity  he  confounds  it.”  The  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  which  he  attained  may  be  be¬ 
lieved  attributable  to  his  making  the  study 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  works  of  God  a  cor¬ 
rective  of  his  passion  for  the  solitary  recrea¬ 
tion  of  “  posing  his  apprehension  with  in¬ 
volved  enigmas”  (ii.  13) — the  same  which 
are  related  to  have  been  found  batlling  in 
another  sphere — where  more  potent  intelli¬ 
gences 

- “  reasonefl  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate ; 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute  ; 
(Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy !) 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.” 

Let  us  contrast  two  not  far  disjacent  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Religio  Medici : — 

•  The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by 
beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated  by  man :  ’tis 
the  debt  of  reason  we  ow-e  unto  Gm,  and  the 
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homaffc  we  pay  for  not  being  beasts.  Without 
this,  the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been, 
or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth  day,  when  as  yet 
there  was  not  a  creator  that  could  conceive  or 
say  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of  God  re¬ 
ceives  small  honor  from  those  vulgar  heads  that 
rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity  ad¬ 
mire  his  works.  Those  only  magnify  him,  whose 
Judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts  ami  deliberate  re¬ 
search  into  his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout 
and  learned  admiration.  Every  essence,  created 
or  uncreated,  hath  its  final  cause,  and  some  posi¬ 
tive  end  both  of  essence  and  operation.  This  is 
the  cause  I  grope  after  tn  the  works  of  nature; 
an  this  hangs  tlw  providence  cf  God.  To  raise  so 
beauteous  a  structure  as  the  world  and  the  crea* 
tures  thereof  was  but  his  art ;  but  their  sundry  and 
divided  operations,  with  their  predestinate<i  ends, 
are  from  the  treasury  of  his  wi.sdoin.” — ii.  18-20. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  is  the 
theme  and  the  principle,  the  working  out  of 
which  has  produced  some  of  the  noblest 
works  that  adorn  our  literature.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  too,  is  inexhaustible  ;  as  we  increase  in 
knowledge,  so  will  it  in  richness  and  power. 
But  what  are  we — what  are  we  like  to  be — 
the  wiser  and  the  better  for  such  specula¬ 
tions  as  are  about  to  be  quoted  ? 

“  Who  can  speak  of  eternity  without  a  solecism, 
or  think  thereof  without  an  ecstasy  ?  Time  we 
may  comprehend ;  ’tis  but  five  days  older  than 
ourselves,  and  hath  the  same  horoscope  with  the 
world  ;  but,  to  retire  so  far  bark  as  to  apprehend 
a  beginning — to  give  such  an  infinite  start  for¬ 
wards  as  to  conceive  an  end — in  an  essence  that 
we  affirm  hath  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it 
puts  my  reason  to  St.  Paul’s  sanctuary ;  my  philos¬ 
ophy  dares  not  say  the  angels  can  do  it.  .  .  .  In 
eternity  there  is  no  distinction  of  tenses ;  and 
therefore  that  terrible  term  predestination,  which 
hath  troubled  so  many  weak  heads  to  conceive 
and  the  wisest  to  explain,  is  in  respect  to  God  no 
prescioiis  determination  of  our  estates  to  come,  but 
a  definitive  blast  of  his  will  already  fulfilled,  and 
at  the  instant  that  he  first  decreed  it ;  for  to  eter¬ 
nity,  which  is  indivisible,  and  altogether,  the  la»t 
trump  is  already  sounded,  the  reprobates  in  the 
fiame,  and  the  blessed  in  .Abraham’s  bosom.  St. 
Peter  speaks  modestly,  when  he  saith,  ‘  a  thoii.sand 

f rears  to  God  are  but  as  one  day :’  for,  to  speak 
ike  a  philosopher,  those  continued  instances  of 
time,  wliich  flow  into  a  thousand  years,  make  not 
to  him  one  moment.  What  to  us  is  to  come,  to 
his  eternity  is  present ;  his  whole  duration  being 
but  one  permanent  point,  without  succession,  parts, 
flux,  or  division. 

“  There  is  no  attribute  that  adds  more  difficulty 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  where,  though  in  a 
relative  way  of  Father  and  ften,  we  must  deny  a 
priority.  I  wonder  how  Aristotle  could  conceive 
the  world  eternal,  or  how  he  could  make  good  two 
eternities.  His  similitude  of  a  triangle  compre¬ 
hended  in  a  square,  doth  somewhat  illustrate  the 
trinity  of  our  souls,  and  that  the  triple  unity  of 


God  ;  for  there  is  in  us  not  three,  but  a  trinity  of 
souls  ;  because  there  is  in  ns,  if  not  three  distinct 
souls,  yet  differing  faculties,  that  can  and  do  sub¬ 
sist  apart  in  ditferent  subjects,  and  yet  in  us  are 
thus  united  as  to  make  but  one  soul  and  substance. 
If  one  soul  were  so  perfect  as  to  inform  three  dis¬ 
tinct  bodies,  that  were  a  petty  trinity.  Conceive 
the  distinct  number  of  three,  not  divided  nor 
separated  by  the  intellect,  but  actually  compre¬ 
hended  in  its  unity,  and  that  is  a  perfect  trinity. 
I  have  often  admired  the  mystical  way  of  Pythag¬ 
oras,  and  the  secret  magic  of  numbers.  Be¬ 
ware  of  philosophy,  is  a  precept  not  to  be  received 
in  too  large  a  sense :  for,  in  this  mass  of  nature, 
there  is  a  set  of  things  that  carry  in  their  front, 
though  not  in  capital  letters,  yet  in  stenography 
and  ^ort  characters,  something  of  divinity;  which, 
to  wiser  reasons,  serve  as  luminaries  in  the  abyss 
of  knowledge,  and,  to  judicious  beliefs,  as  scales 
and  rundles  to  mount  tlie  pinnacles  and  highest 
pieces  of  divinity.  The  severe  schools  shall 
never  laugh  me  out  of  the  philo.«ophy  of  Hermes, 
that  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
visible,  wherein  as  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly, 
but  in  equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit 
some  real  substance  in  that  invisible  fabric.” — 
ii.  15-17. 


The  ear  is  tickled  by  well-contrasted 
words,  and  the  mind  is  amused  by  a  j)han- 
tasmagoria  of  sublime  visions ;  but,  is  not 
the  time  approaching  when  efforts  to  explain 
the  inexplicable  will  cease  to  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  wisdom,  or  even  by  the  more 
modest  appellation  of  philosophy  ? 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  feeling  of  this  kind, 
and  an  understood,  if  not  a  formally  pro¬ 
nounced  verdict  of  public  opinion,  which  has 
given  to  the  Psendodoiia  Epidemica,  or 
Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors, 
the  palm  of  popularity  and  the  praise  of 
usefulness  beyond  all  the  other  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  Nor  do  we  see  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  suppose,  with  Messrs.  Wilkin  and 
Basil  Montagu,  that  the  work  “  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  mental  activity  of  its  author 
alone,” — and  that  “  we  are  not  to  regard 
it  solely  as  the  result  of  his  own  native  and 
irrepressible  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  of 
that  unrelenting  spirit  of  investigation  which 
led  him  to  scrutinize  every  position  before  he 
admitted  it.”  (ii.  161.)  On  the  contrary, 
he  felt  with  Sir  Hamon  L’Estrange  that 
naturalists  readily  follow  one  another,  as 
wild  geese  fly  ;”  other  "  learned  discourses” 
professing  a  similar  object,  were  yet  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  his  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  investigate  matters  for  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  consciousness  that  **a 
work  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  performed 
upon  one  legg ;  and  should  smell  of  oyle,  if 
duly  and  deservedly  handled.” — ii.  179. 
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Such  a  work  was  manifestly  one  of  the 
desiderata  of  literature — 

“  And,  therefore,  we  are  often  constrained  to 
stand  alone  a^inst  the  strength  of  opinion,  and 
to  meet  the  Goliah  and  ^iant  of  authority  with 
contemptible  pebbles  and  feeble  arguments  drawn 
from  tlie  scrip  and  slender  stock  of  ourselves.” 

Lord  Bacon’s  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  doubts 
could  be  of  little  service  to  him.  He  waged 
a  bolder  warfare  :  “For,”  he  says, 

“  knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion ;  and,  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we 
must  forget  and  part  with  much  we  know.  We 
hope  it  will  not  be  unconsidered,  that  we  find  no 
open  track,  or  constant  manuduction  in  this  laby¬ 
rinth,  but  are  oftentimes  fain  to  wander  in  the 
America  and  untravelled  parts  of  truth.” 

It  is  no  just  reproach  against  Browne,  and 
no  disqualification  for  his  task  of  sweeping 
away  vulgar  errors,  that  he  was  not  himself 
wholly  free  from  those  of  his  own  age,  or  the 
ages  immediately  preceding  it ; — that  he 
was,  as  Mr.  Wilkin  states,  “  a  stout  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  astronomy  — that  he  believed  eels 
might  be  bred  “  on  or  in  the  back  of  a  cod¬ 
fish  — that  he  did  not  refuse  to  “  send  cer¬ 
tificates  for  the  evill  for  divers  to  be  touched 
by  His  Majestic  ”  (i.  259);  that  “  he  was 
persuaded  of  the  reality  of  apparitions,  and  of 
diabolical  illusions and  affirms,  “  from  his 
own  knowledge,  the  certainty  of  witchcraft.” 
(i.  Ixxxii.)  As  to  the  kirk’s  evil,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  people  would  be  touched  ; 
— also  that  the  king  was  accompanied  by 
sundry  “  chirurgeons  and  physitians  ;”  and 
finally,  that  the  church  had  provided  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  very  solemn  ritual  for  the  occasion, 
which  was  used,  no  doubt,  when  Queen 
Anne  touched  Samuel  Johnson,  and  was 
only  dropt  from  our  Prayer  Book  when  the 
first  Hanoverian  king  dropt  the  practice — 
resigning  it  to  the  purer  blood  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  But  more — it  is  true,  though 
scarcely  credible,  that  there  exist  (in  1851) 
rustics  who  believe  in  the  physical  benefit 
derived  from  the  rite;  of  Confirmation.* 
And  as  to  the  witchcraft — the  Appendix  to 
Forby  shows  the  recent  existence  of  the  be¬ 
lief.  Nay,  more  than  that ;  we  ourselves 
have  had  two  washerwomen  who  were  suc- 


*  We  have  conversed  with  an  old  woman  in  Nor¬ 
folk  who  gets  confirmed  over  and  over  again — as 
often  as  she  can  contrive  it — ^it  does  her  so  much 
goodl 


cessively  bewitching  and  bewitched.  They 
are  both  in  life,  though  happily  parted  from 
our  residence,  and  from  each  other,  by  a 
running  stream. 

In  the  Pseudodoxia  Browne  revels  with 
delight,  abandoning  himself  sometimes  to  a 
reckless  orgie  of  quips  and  cranks  and 
learned  whimsies,  to  be  patterned  only  in 
Shakspeare,  and  yet  maintaining  throughout 
a  method  in  his  madness.  It  strikes  the 
reader  as  being  the  most  sincere  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions.  In  the  others,  he  is  constantly 
thinking  what  may  be  said  upon  a  subject 
(of  which  the  hints  for  his  son  Edward’s 
lectures  and  his  common-place  book  are  sig¬ 
nal  proof) :  here,  he  is  only  anxious  to  have 
said  his  say,  and  eased  his  mind. 

With  what  gallantry  does  he  .vindicate  the 
Hebrew  race  from  the  calumny  of  emitting 
“a  kind  of  fulsome  scent, — as  Mr.  Fulham 
experimented  in  Italye  at  a  Jewish  meeting, 
with  the  hazard  of  life,  till  he  removed  into 
the  fresh  air !” 

“  That  Jews  stink  naturally,  that  is,  that  in 
their  race  and  nation  there  is  an  evil  savor,  is  a 
received  opinion  we  know  not  how  to  admit, 
although  we  concede  many  points  which  are  of 
affinity  hereto.  We  will  acknowledge  that  certain 
odors  attend  on  animals,  no  less  than  certain 
colors ;  that  pleasant  smells  are  not  confined  unto 
vegetables,  but  found  in  divers  animals,  and  some 
more  richly  than  in  plants ;  and,  though  the 
problem  of  Aristotle  inquires  why  no  animal 
smells  sweet  beside  the  pard,  yet  later  discover¬ 
ies  add  divers  sorts  of  monkeys,  the  civet  cat  and 
gazela,  from  which  our  musk  proceedeth.  We 
confess  that  beside  tbe  smell  of  the  species  there 
may  be  individual  odors,  and  every  man  may  have 
a  proper  and  peculiar  savor,  which,  although  not 
so  perceptible  unto  man  who  hath  this  sense  but 
weak,  is  yet  sensible  unto  dogs,  who  hereby  can 
single  out  their  masters  in  the  dark.  We  will 
not  deny  that  particular  men  have  sent  forth  a 
pleasant  savor,  as  Theophrastus  and  Plutarch 
report  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Tzetzes  and 
Cardan  do  testify  of  themselves.  That  some  may 
also  emit  an  unsavory  odor  we  have  no  reason  to 
deny ;  for  this  may  happen  from  the  quality  of 
what  they  have  taken,  the  fmtor  whereof  may 
discover  itself  by  sweat,  &c.,  as  being  unmaster- 
able  by  the  natural  heat  of  man,  not  to  be 
dulcified  by  concoction  beyond  an  unsavory  con¬ 
dition;  the  like  may  come  to  pass  from  putrid 
humors,  as  is  often  discoverable  in  malignant 
fevers — and  sometimes  also  in  gross  and  humid 
bodies,  even  in  the  latitude  of  sanity — the  natural 
heat  of  tlie  parts  being  insufficient  for  a  perfect 
and  thorough  digestion,  and  tbe  errors  of  one 
concoction  not  rectifiable  by  another.  But 
that  an  unsavory  odor  is  gentilitious  or  national 
unto  Jews,  if  rightly  understood,  we  cannot  well 
concede,  nor  wwl  the  information  of  reason  or 
sense  induce  it.” — iii.  36. 
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Then  follow  store  of  good  reasons,  which 
are  shrewdly  clenched  by  this  conclusion : — 

“  And,  lastly,  were  this  true,  yet  our  opinion  is 
not  impartial ;  fur  unto  converted  Jews,  who  are 
of  the  same  seed,  no  man  impuleth  this  unsavory 
odor;  as  though,  aromatized  by  their  conversion, 
they  lost  their  scent  with  their  religion,  and  smelt 
no  longer  than  they  savored  of  the  Jew.” — iii.  41. 

In  another  place  the  editor  is  scarcely  less 
courageous  than  his  author.  Browne  gives 
a  chapter  “  Of  the  Pictures  of  Mermaids,” 
without  informing  us  of  his  own  private 
belief  respecting  them.  But  Mr.  Wilkin,  in 
a  note,  says : — 

“  Unconvinced  even  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s 
grave  arguments  to  prove  that  such  things  cannot 
ke,  and  undismayed  by  his  special  detection  of  the 
apes  and  salmon  in  poor  Dr.  Philip’s  ‘  undoubted 
original,’  I  persist  in  expecting  one  day  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  beholding — a  mebmaid  !” — iii.  143. 

So  far  we  have  seen  Sir  Thomas  before 
the  public,  on  the  stage.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  and  journals  which  Mr.  Wilkin’s  dili¬ 
gence  has  produced  give  us  a  glimpse  behind 
the  scenes ;  and  an  interesting  peep  it  is  into 
private  life  and  country  manners  of  old.  The 
establishment  of  the  “  London  season  ”  by 
the  facilities  of  travelling,  has  spoiled  the 
“  seasons  ”  of  our  large  provincial  towns,  or 
rather  has  prevented  their  having  any  true 
season  at  all.  In  Browne’s  days,  many  of 
the  leading  county  families  had  their  town 
houses  in  Norwich,  where  they  wintered  and 
kept  Christmas  in  aristocratic  style.  Several 
of  these  yet  remain  under  humbler  occupancy. 
In  Edward  Browne’s  Journal,  we  find : — 

'^January  1  [16G3-4]. — I  was  at  Mr.  Howard’s, 
who  kept  his  Christmas  at  the  Duke’s  Palace,  so 
magnificently  as  the  like  hath  scarce  been  seen. 
They  had  dancing  every  night,  and  gave  enter¬ 
tainments  to  all  that  would  come  ;  hee  built  up  a 
roome  with  the  bravest  hangings  1  ever  saw  ;  his 
candlesticks,  snuffers,  tongues,  fire-sliovels,  and 
irons  were  silver ;  a  banquet  was  given  every 
night  after  dancing ;  and  three  coaches  were  em- 
ployed  to  fetch  ladies  every  afternoon,  the  greatest  of 
which  would  holde  fourteen  persons,  and  cost  five 
hundred  pound,  without  the  hamasse,  which  cost 
aix  score  more. 

^January  4. — I  went  to  Mr.  Howard’s  dancing 
at  night ;  our  greatest  beautys  were  Mdm.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cradock,  Eliz.  Houghton,  Ms.  Philpot,  Ms. 
Yallop  ;  afierwards  to  the  banquet,  and  so  home. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  /” 

Transit,  indeed  !  A  glance  through  Kirk- 
^  Patrick’s  pages  brings  strongly  to  mind  the 
transitory  nature  not  only  of  individuals,  but 


of  families.  Not  persons  merely,  but  their 
very  names,  appear  and  are  gone,  like  the 
summer  wavelets  on  the  sandy  beach.  Those 
which  do  remain,  retaining  anything  of  their 
ancient  position,  are  rarest  among  the  rare. 
The  same  result  is  derived  from  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  other  local  lists : — 

“  Even  tliis  fragment  (df  the  Index  of  Harl. 
MS.  Cod.  1 109)  is  not  without  its  value.  It  shows 
how  many  Norfolk  families,  once  entitled  to  bear 
arms,  are  now  totally  extinct ;  for  where  are  we 
to  look  for  the  Bolks,  Burgullions,  Batwellins, 
Bashpooles,  Buttrys,  Catts,  &c.  ?  That  man  shall 
not  abide  in  honor  is  further  manifest  from  the 
fart,  that  many  of  these  names  are  now  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cottage  or  the  union-house.” — 
JIart,  iii.  41. 

The  correspondence  shows  that,  with  all 
his  learned  whims.  Sir  Thomas  was  not  for¬ 
getful  of  the  main  chance.  Good  patients 
are  carefully  recommended ;  and  a  shrewd 
hint  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  his  son. 
Dr.  Edward,  the  practitioner  “  in  Salisburie 
Court,  next  the  Golden  Balls,”  and  also  a 
lecturer  on  his  art  in  London  : — 

“  Dear  Sonne, — My  wortliy  friend  Mr.  Deane 
Astley  going  to  London,  hee  civilly  asking  mee 
whetl»er  I  would  send  vnto  you,  I  would  not  omitt  to 
send  this  letter.  Hee  hath  had  a  lingering  anguish 
distemper,  which  hath  made  him  weake.  There 
was  some  ecceptions  last  time  by  his  lady,  that  when 
shee  had  visited  your  wife  the  visit  was  not  re¬ 
turned." 

“  One  Mrs.  Towe,  Madame  Repps’  daughter, 
of  Maltsliall,  who  liveth  in  I>ondon,  will  come 
unto  you.  Shee  is  a  very  good  woeman,  and  com¬ 
plains  of  her  eyes,  and  some  breaking  out  of  her 
face.  Lett  her  knowe  that  I  writ  unto  you  when 
shee  commeth.  I  think  shee  liveth  in  Guildhall 
Street.  If  one  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
a  young  man  splenicall  and  hypochondr.  cometh 
unto  you,  lett  him  knowe  that  I  mentioned  him 
unto  you.” 

“  Mr.  Payne,  lately  an  alderman  of  Norwich, 
who  lives  in  St.  Gyles,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dough- 
tie,  will  go  to  London  the  next  weeke  and  consult 
you  about  the  waters  and  some  other  infirmities. 
Shee  is  a  good  woeman,  and  hath  a  sober,  honest 
gentleman  of  this  countrie  to  her  husband,  of 
whom  I  will  write  further  in  my  next,  God 
willing.” 

The  son  was  equally  anxious  to  secure  the 
fees  thus  in  prospect.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  the  gentleman  or  gentlewoman  you  wrote 
me  word  of.”  (i.  227.)  He  appears,  long 
after  his  establishment  in  London,  to  have 
received  pecuniary  aid  from  his  father,  as 
well  as  good  patients  and  hints  for  their 
management.  'I’he  senior  says  : — 

“  I  beleeve  my  lady  O.  Bryan  is  by  this  time  in 
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better  health  and  aafetie ;  though  hypochond  and 
splenetick  persons  are  not  long  from  complayning, 
yet  they  may  bee  good  patients,  and  may  bM 
borne  withal,  especially  if  they  bee  good  natured. 

A  bill  is  inclosed ;  espargnez  nous  autant  que 
vous  ^urres,  car  je  suis  age,  et  aye  beaucoup 
iTanxuti  et  peine  de  suslenir  mafamiUe.'' — i.  269. 

The  italics  are  his  own.  Later  still  he 
writes  : — 

“  God  send  yon  wisedome  and  providence,  to 
make  a  prudent  use  of  the  moneys  you  have  from 
me,  beside  what  you  gett  otherwise.  Least  re¬ 
pentance  come  to  late  upon  you,  consider  that 
accidental  charges  may  bee  alwayes  coming  upon 
you,  and  tlie  folly  of  depending  or  hoping  to  much 
upon  time-tiirnes  yet  to  come.” — i.  297. 

Still  he  was  no  niggard,  either  practically 
or  theoretically.  The  liberal  style  in  which 
he  brought  up  his  family  speaks  for  the  one ; 
his  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  conhdence  to  his  son  : — 

“  I  am  soriy  to  find  that  the  King  of  England 
(Charles  II.)  is  fayne  to  reduce  his  howsehold  ex- 
pences  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  p.  annum,  es¬ 
pecially  hee  having  a  farre  greater  revenue  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  God  keepe  all  honest 
men  from  penury  and  want ;  men  can  bee  honest 
no  longer  than  they  can  give  every  one  his  due  : 
fn  fundo  parsimonia  seldome  recovers  or  restores 
a  man.  This  rule  is  to  bee  earned  by  all,  utere 
dkiliis  tinrfuatn  moriturus,  et  idem  tanquam  rietu- 
rus  parritn  d'u  iliis.  So  maye  bee  avoyded  sordid 
avarice  and  improvident  prodigality  ;  so  shall  not 
a  man  deprive  himselt  of  God’s  blessings,  nor 
throwe  away  God’s  mercies  ;  so  may  hee  he  able 
to  do  good,  and  not  suffer  the  worst  of  evils.” — i. 
307. 

One  more  proof  of  his  sagacity  in  public 
matters  must  be  given.  He  was  not  unlikely 
to  foresee  what  attempts  would  be  made  in 
tlie  reign  of  James  II.,  nor  willing  that  his 
grandchild  should  be  entrapped  by  the  insid¬ 
ious  aggressors  of  those  days,  so  he  puts 
tliese  two  sentences  together  in  a  letter  to 
Edward  :  “  The  players  are  at  the  Red  Ly¬ 
on,  hard  by  ;  and  Tom  goes  sometimes  to 
see  a  playe.  Ut  filia  tua  educetur  in  reli- 
!  gione  Anglicana  etiam  aiq.  etiain  cura." — i. 

I  293. 

1  Browne  is  continually  sending  to  his  son 

I  odd  curiosities  and  choice  scraps,  to  stick 

!  into  his  lectures  in  London.  Thus,  in  “  the 

f  discourse  de  aure,"  may  be  mentioned  how  a 

I  horse-leech  got  into  the  ear  of  a  person  of 

[  Naplesj  and  how  “  Severinus  found  out  a 

I  good  remedie  for  it.”*  When  the  ungues 

1*  Leeches  are  not  desirable  inmates  either  of 
one’s  person,  or  one’s  parlor.  On  the  front  of  an  old 


[Jan. 

are  to  be  treated  of,  in  another  lecture,  care 
is  taken  to  have  it  stated  that  Hippocrates 
was  so  curious  as  to  prescribe  “  the  rule  in 
cutting  the  nayle,  that  it  be  not  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  topp  of  the  finger.  That 
barbers  of  old  used  to  cutt  men’s  nayles  is  to 
be  gathered  from  Marshal :  lib.  iii.  ep.  74.” 

The  savans  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
will  appreciate  the  ambition  of  Browne  and 
his  son  to  be  the  first  to  describe  the  zoolog¬ 
ical  arrivals  of  the  day  ; — 

“  A  greater  part  of  our  newes  is  of  the  King  of 
Fez  and  Morocco’s  ambassadour,  with  his  presents 
of  lyons  and  oestridges.  [This  diplomatic  Afri¬ 
can,  as  we  learn  from  Evelyn,  was  tlie  fashionable 
dark-skinned  lion  of  the  day.]  There  being  so 
many  oestridges  brought  over,  ’tis  likely  some  of 
them  will  be  brought  about  to  showe,  hither,  as 
soone  as  to  other  parts  out  of  Ixindoii.  If  any  of 
them  dye,  I  beleeve  it  will  bee  dissected ;  they 
have  odde  feet  and  strong  thighes  and  legges. 
Perhaps  the  king  will  put  3  or  4  into  St.  James’ 
Park,  and  give  away  the  rest  to  some  nobleman.” 
— i.  325. 

One  of  these  unhappy  bipeds  passes  into 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Edward,  and  then 
father  and  son  go  to  work  with  their  exper¬ 
iments,  about  as  considerately  as  old  Hop¬ 
kins  the  witch-finder  would  treat  the  first  aged 
dame  that  he  happened  to  accost : — 

Feb.  3  [1681-2]. 

•  “  Dear  Sonne, — 1  beleeve  you  must  bee  care- 
full  of  your  ostridge,  this  returne  of  cold  wether, 
least  it  perish  by  it  being  bredd  in  so  hot  a  coun¬ 
trey,  and  perhaps  not  seene  snowe  Ixjfore,  or  very 
seldome,  so  that  I  beleeve  it  must  be  kept  under 
covert,  and  have  strawe  to  sitt  upon,  and  water 
sett  by  it  to  take  of,  both  day  and  night.  Must 
have  it  observed  how  it  sleepeth,  and  whether  not 
with  the  head  under  the  wing,  especially  in  cold 
weather  ;  whether  it  bee  a  watchfull  and  quick¬ 
hearing  bird,  like  a  goose  in  many  circumstances. 
It  seems  to  eat  any  thing  that  a  goose  will  feed 
on,  and  to  love  the  same  green  liearbs,  lettuce,  en¬ 
dive,  sorrell,  &c.  You  will  bee  much  at  a  losse 
for  hearbes  this  winter,  but  you  may  have  cheape 
and  easie  supply  by  cabbadges,  which  I  forgott  to 
mention  in  my  last,  and  graines,  all  kinds  of 
graines  and  brinne,  or  furfure,  alone  or  mixed 
with  water  or  other  liquor.  To  geese  they  give 
oates,  &c.,  moistened  with  beere,  butt  sometimes 
they  are  inebriated  with  it.  If  you  give  any  iron, 
it  may  be  wrapped  up  in  done  or  past ;  perhaps  it 
will  not  take  it  up  alone.  You  may  trie  whether 
it  will  eat  a  worme,  or  a  very  small  eel ;  whether 
it  will  drinck  milk ;  and  observe  in  what  manner 
it  drincks  water.  Aldrov.  and  Johnstonus  write, 
that  a  goose  will  not  eat  bay  leaves,  and  that  they 

house  at  Wymondham  in  Norfolk  is  carved  the 
motto, 

“  Nec  mihi  glis  adsit  servus,  nec  hoepes  hirudo." 
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art  bad  fur  it.  Yoa  may  lave  a  bay  leafe  bjr  the 
oeatridge,  and  observe  whether  it  will  take  it  up. 
..  If  il  delights  not  in  salt  things^  you  may  try  it 
with  an  olive.” — i.  326. 

That  is,  what  it  hates,  give  it.  After  a 
short  coarse  of  allopathic  treatment  by  the 
two  physicians,  one  is  not  surprised  to  read — 

“  !iIosT  HONORED  Father, — I  received  a  letter 
from  you  this  day,  wherein  were  two  heads  of 
nestridges.  The  bill  of  ours  seems  to  be  more 
flat  than  of  either  of  those  sent  in  the  letter,  and 
the  round  eare  is  not  exprest  in  the  tigures.  Ours 
died  of  a  Sixlen,  and  so  bindred  the  drawing  or 
delineating  of  tiie  head  and  other  parts,  or  mak¬ 
ing  further  experiments.  We  gave  il  a  peece  of 
iron  which  weighed  two  ounces  and  a  half,  which 
we  found  in  the  first  stomack  again  not  at  all 
altered.” 

Mr.  Wilkin  seems  to  think  that  Dr.  Kdward 
bad  encroached  too  much  on  his  father’s 
permission  to  travel.  The  correspondence 
does  not  impress  us  with  that  view.  The 
knight  was  desirous  that  his  children  should 
derive  every  advantage  from  a  foreign  tour. 
He  advises  economy,  but  is  far  from  stingy, 
and  insists  only  on  industrious  observation. 
To  Thomas  he  writes, — “  God  bless  thee ! 
You  may  learn  handsom  songs  and  aires  not 
by  book  but  by  the  ear,  as  you  shall  hear 
them  sung.  .  .  I  see  you  are  mindful  of 

us,  and  not  idle.” — i.  16.  He  only  grudges 
what  he  deems  to  be  a  useless  expenditure : 
“  Beleeve  it,”  he  writes  to  Edward,  “  no 
excursion  into  Pol.,  Hung.,  or  Turkey, 
addes  advantage  or  reputation  uifto  a  schol- 
lar”  (i.  166),  and  directs  him  accordingly. 
Thomas  he  orders  to  be  “  as  good  a  husband 
as  possible,  and  enter  not  upon  any  cours  of 
superfluous  expense.  .  .  Remember  the 

camell’s  back,  and  be  not  troubled  for  any¬ 
thing  that  other  ways  would  trouble  your 
patience  here  ;  be  courteous  and  civil  to  all ; 
put  on  a  decent  boldness,  and  avoid  pudur 
rusticus,  not  much  known  in  France.” — i.  3. 

A  curious  contrast  of  locomotion  in  1662 
with  that  of  1851  is  afforded  by  Edward 
Browne’s  travels  into  the  “  strange,  moun¬ 
tainous,  misty,  moorish,  rocky,  wild  country 
of  Darbishier.”  What  we  now  quietly  and 
comfortably  do  in  an  easy  day  by  ordinary 
trains,  took  his  “  triumvirat”  a  hard-working 
week  to  traverse.  The  first  day  they  accom¬ 
plished  much,  for  they  “  baited  at  Lichara 
and  laved  at  the  King’s  Head  in  Linne.  The 
next  day  morning,  after  the  towne  musipk 
had  saluted”  them,  they  saw,  ate,  and  drank 
all  sorts  of  things.  The  journal  is  delight¬ 


ful  from  the  high  glee  with  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten.  No  adventure  comes  much  amiss.  The 
great  affair  of  that  day,  however,  was  the 
passage  of  the  Wash  ; — 

“  Taking  a  guide,  it  being  somewhat  late,  wee 
desired  toliee  conducted  in  the  nigliost  way  to 
Boston.  Ilee  told  us  there  were  two  waiea  to 
pa.«se,  either  over  two  short  cuts,  or  else  quite 
over  the  long  Wash,  which  latter  wee  chose, 
partly  because  it  was  the  nighest,  but  chiefly  fur 
the  novelty  to  us  of  this  manner  of  travailing  at 
the  bottome  of  the  sea ;  for  thia  passage  is  not 
lesee  convenient  at  a  flood  for  navigation  than  at 
an  ebbe,  for  riding  on  horseback  out  of  Norfolk 
into  Lincolnshire.  .  .  .  Our  convoy  made 
such  haste  with  his  fliing  horse,  that  hee  landed 
ns  on  the  banks  in  Lincolnshire  in  less  than  two 
hours,  quite  crosse  this  equitable  sea,  <tr  navigable 
land — [true  chip  of  the  old  block  !] — fourteen 
miles  in  length.” — i.  23. 

Edward,  too,  notes  the  dialect  of  “  Not- 
tinghamshiere.”  “  Very  few  let  us  passe 
without  a  good  e’en,  and  were  very  ready  to 
instruct  us  on  our  way.  One  told  us  our 
tcy  Hg’d  by  youu  nooke  of  oakes,  and  another 
that  wee  mun  goe  strit  forth,  which  maner 
of  speeches  not  only  directed  us,  but  much 
pleas’d  us  with  the  novelty  of  its  dialect.” 
On  they  go,  undismayed,  “  up  mountaine, 
downe  dale,”  shaken  on  the  backs  of  their 
‘‘  poore  jades,”  not  quite  so  luxurious  as 
Darwin’s  “  rapid  car.”  One  of  their  com¬ 
panions  was  a  sort  of  ancient  Mr.  Briggs, 
for  “  a  friendly  bough,  that  had  sprouted 
out  beyond  his  fellows  over  the  rode,  gave 
our  file  leader  such  a  brush  of  the  jacket  as 
it  swept  him  off  his  horse.”  Another  Briggs, 
No.  2,  was  a  “  most  excellent  conductour ; 
who  yet,  for  all  his  hast,  fell  over  his  horse’s 
head  as  he  was  plunging  into  some  dirty 
hole,  but  by  good  luck  smit  Ills  face  into  a 
soft  place  of  mud,  where  I  suppose  he  had 
a  mouth  full  both  of  dirt  and  rotten  stick, 
for  he  seemed  to  us  to  spit  crow’s  nest  a 
good  while  after.  If  his  jaws  had  met  with 
a  piece  of  the  rock,  I  doubt  hee  would  have 
spit  his  teeth  as  fast.”  Briggs  the  first, 
trusting  to  fine  September  weather,  “  came 
no  better  armd  against  it  than  with  an  open’d 
sleev’d  doublet,  whose  misfortune,  though 
wee  could  doe  no  otherwise  then  much  pity, 
as  being  the  greatest  of  us  all,  yet  it  made 
us  some  sport  to  see  what  pretty  water- 
workes  the  rain  had  made  about  him ;  the 
spouting  of  his  doublet  sleeves  did  so  resem¬ 
ble  him  to  a  whale  that  wee — that  could 
think  ourself  no  other  than  fishes  at  that 
time,  swimming  through  the  ocean  of  water 
that  fell— dare  never  come  nigh  him.”  We 
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dare  not  follow  the  party  much  further 
among  the  “  mountaineers”  and  the  “  na¬ 
tives,  for  as  they  approach  “the  castle,  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  leh  buttock  of  the  peak-hill,” 
and  prepare  to  see  “  this  plac*  so  much 
talk’d  of,  called  (save  your  presence)  by,  in 
my  judgement,  no  unfit  appellation,  consider¬ 
ing  its  figure,  whose  picture  I  wish  were  here 
inserted  ;”  in  short,  as  they  enter  the  pene¬ 
tralia,  the  terms  employed  become  so  mi¬ 
nutely  anatomical,  that  we  must  proceed, 
quicker  than  they  did,  to  Buxton— where 
they  found  the  waters  “  very  hot,  and  judged 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Somersetshiere.”  We 
would  allow  no  comparison,  judging  by  the 
hexameter  they  inspired : — 

“  Buxtoniis  thermis  vix  prxfero  Bathonianas.” 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  till  they  had  had 
enough  of  it.  In  returning,  "  wee  went,  in 
a  very  blinde  rode,  very  hard  to  find,  to 
Leister.”  They  “  intended  to  have  viewed 
Ely  nearer  hand,  but,  being  almost  tir’d  and 
discouraged  by  reason  of  the  bad  way,  wee 
tooke  over  to  Wisbich,  riding  ten  mile  upon 
a  straight  banke  of  earthe,  and  four  mile 
more  by  the  side  of  a  made  river.”  At  last, 
when  dying  for  diaculum,  “  that  famous  city 
of  Norwich  presents  itselfe  to  our  view — Let 
any  stranger  find  mee  out  so  pleasant  a  county, 
such  good  way,  large  heath,  three  such 
places  as  Norwich,  Yar.,  and  Lin.  in  any 
county  of  England,  and  I’ll  bee  once  again  a 
vagabond  to  visit  them.” 

There  are  two  minor  characters  brought 
out  by  the  domestic  correspondence,  with 
whom  we  confess  to  be  mightily  taken :  good 
Dame  Dorothy  Browne  and  her  grandson, 
“  little  Tomey,”  alias  “  Tomy,”  “  Tomay,” 
“Tome,”  “Tommy,”  finally,  “ Tom.”  The 
lady  is  as  lovable  as  ever  was  anybody’s 
mother  ;  and  her  spelling  is  “  ever  charming, 
ever  new.”  Of  a  good  family,  as  has  been 
already  recorded,  she  was  of  “  such  sym¬ 
metrical  proportion  to  her  husband,  both  in 
the  graces  of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they 
seemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind  of  natural 
magnetism.”  And  although  Browne  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  become  a  parent  ra¬ 
ther  in  horticultural  than  in  human  style, 
she  brought  him  twelve  children,  doubtless 
in  the  usual  way.  In  these  her  thoughts 
were  mainly  centred.  When  a  child  is  absent, 
ever  ready  that  they  may  see  her  writing,  she 
slips  a  postscript  into  her  husband’s  letter, 
and  contrives  to  insert  therein  some  bit  of 
good  advice  or  pleasant  news.  To  her  son 
Thomas  she  writes ; — “  Be  sure  to  put  your 
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trust  in  God,  and  be  civill  to  all  that  you 
have  to  doe  withall,  and  find  out  all  that  you 
can  in  that  place ;  for  in  the  sommer  I  be- 
leeve  your  father  will  have  you  goe  to  some 
other  place.”  (i.  2.)  “All  the  servants 
present  their  loves  to  you,  and  are  mighty 
joyd  to  hear  of  you,  and  will  observe  your 
commands.”  (i.  5.)  Little  maternal  kind¬ 
nesses  are  uppermost  in  her  mind.  “  I  will 
send  your  weg  (wig)  by  the  choch  (coach), 
and  the  buf  cotte,  if  I  can  get  it.”  (i.  117.) 
She  wishes  to  keep  up  appearances,  but  at 
the  same  time  insists  on  frugality.  “  If  you 
want  more  money,  Mr.  Scoltowe  will  latt  you 
have  it ;  butt  bee  suer  to  spand  as  little  as 
you  can.  Latt  me  here  from  you."  (i.  117.) 

“  Bee  as  good  a  husband  as  you  can  possable, 
for  you  know  what  great  charges  wee  are 
at.”  (i.  119.)  A  request  to  her  daughter- 
in-law,  in  London,  is,  “  I  would  desire  you 
to  by  mee  a  painted  fan ;  it  is  for  a  present : 
a  bought  (about)  twenty  shilens ;  yive  ray- 
ther  under.'  (i.  232.)  The  reader  is  already 
on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintanceship  with 
Lady  Browne. 

As  to  Master  Tom,  wc  are  inclined  to  fol¬ 
low  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  story.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Sir 
Thomas’s  eldest  son  Edward,  born  in  London, 
1672-3.  Mr.  Wilkin  does  not  mention  this 
Little  Pickle  in  his  “  Memoir,”  which  is  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  “Life”  by  Dr.  Johnson; 
but  we  learn  (p.  cix.)  that  in  the  January 
subsequent  to  his  death  in  1710,  by  which 
the  male  line  became  extinct,  the  libraries  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  were  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion,  at  the  Black  Boy  Coffee-house  in  Ave- 
Mary-Lane. 

On  October  17,  1070,  Tommy,  still  in 
London,  “  is  so  well  as  to  goe  to  schoole  to¬ 
day  but  in  April,  1677,  we  find  him  safely 
domiciled  in  Norwich  : — 

“  Litle  Tom  is  lively,  God  be  thancked.  lie 
lyeth  with  Betty  [his  aunt,  afterwards  .Mrs.  Lyttle- 
ton] :  shee  takes  greall  care  of  him,  and  getts  him 
to  bed  in  due  time,  for  hee  riseth  early.  Shoe  or 
Franck  [Frances,  Browne’s  youngest  daugiter] 
is  fayne  sometimes  to  play  him  asleep  with  a  fiddle. 
When  wee  send  away  our  letters,  hee  scribbles  a 
paper,  and  will  have  it  sent  to  his  sister,  and  sayth 
shee  doth  not  know  how  many  fine  things  there 
are  in  Norwich.” — i.  219. 

Grandmamma’s  visitors  soon  discover  the 
way  to  ingratiate  themselves  : — 

“  Tomey  this  day  has  behaved  himselfe  so  well 
to  on  Captain  Le  Gros,  which  is  now  com  out  of 
Flanders,  as  hee  has  presented  him  with  a  pretty 
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picktnr  in  a  silver  box.  .  .  Hee  thincke  |hiin  a 
very  sivell  parson.” — i.  223. 

In  May,  1678 — 

“  Tom  is  mnch  delighted  to  thinck  of  tho  gnild ; 
the  maior,  Mr.  Davey,  of  Alderhollands  [All- 
Saints]  intending  to  live  in  Surrey  House,  in  St. 
Stephen’s,  at  that  time;  and  there  to  make  hisen- 
tertaines ;  so  that  he  (Tom)  contrives  what  pic¬ 
tures  to  lend,  and  what  other  things  to  pleasure 
some  of  that  parish,  and  his  schoolmaster,  who 
lives  in  that  parish.” — i.  223. 

Now,  to  justify  Tommy’s  delightful  anti¬ 
cipations,  the  reader  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  humors  of  Norwich  guild  at 
that  date.  The  Guild -day  was  the  mayor’s 
day  ;  the  Guild-street  was  the  street  in  which 
tlie  mayor  lived.  Since  1835,  when  the  old 
corporations  .were  swept  off,  the  antique 
pageantry,  which  it  has  been  Mr.  Ewing’s 
task  to  record  in  the  Notices  and  Illustra- 
trations,  has  entirely  passed  away;  but  in 
the  days  of  our  childhood  it  yet  retained  a 
most  respectable  appearance.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Guild-street  was  then  decorated, 
depended  much  on  the  quarter  in  which  the 
mayor  resided.  If  his  tent  were  pitched  in 
the  “genteel”  part  of  the  city,  the  garniture 
was  more  commonplace,  consisting  of  green 
boughs,  triumphal  arches,  with  a  battlement 
of  musicians,  fleags  drooping  from  ropes 
stretched  from  roof  to  roof,  die.,  &c.  But  if 
he  abode  in  the  lower  wards,  amidst  weavers, 
dyers,  bombazine-dressers,  and  the  like,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  old  traditional 
ornaments  were  displayed.  The  irons  by 
which  tapestry  was  suspended  are  still  now 
and  then  to  be  seen ;  and  carpets  and  rugs 
were  made  to  serve  the  turn  of  bipcstry. 
Pictures,  and  even  gaudy  tea-trays,  were 
hung  outside  the  house  ;  sometimes  the  plate, 
the  family  spoons,  and  punch-ladle  glittered 
among  the  wreaths  of  green  rushes  and 
“  sweet  seg,”  which  were  supplied  in  great 
variety.  Effigies  of  the  model  couple,  old 
Darby  and  Joan,  emblems  of  domestic  happi¬ 
ness,  sat  pipe  in  mouth  with  the  tankard  of 
“  ft'yne  ypocras,”  “  claret  wyne,”  or  perhaps 
only  “  dobyll  here,”  before  them.  Their 
stature  was  of  various  proportion ;  colossal 
here,  next  door  pigmy.  Bowers  of  all 
shapes,  contrived  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
screening  commodious  benches,  lined  the 
way-side.  Through  this  diversely-colored 
avenue  passed  the  mayor’s  procession  to  go 
to  the  “  grate  chutch”  {anglice,  cathedral) ; 
after  which  the  body  corporate  had  to  endure 
the  infliction  of  a  long  Latin  “  orracon”  from 


one  of  the  boys  of  the  “  free  skule.”  This 
induced  an  appetite  for  luncheon  at  the 
Guildhall  in  the  Marketplace,  and  heightened 
by  contrast  the  pleasures  of  the  dav,  which 
concluded  with  a  feast  (such  a  feast !)  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall,  and  a  ball  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  But  “  Tomey  ”  was  too  young  to 
go  to  the  dinner,  though  his  grandfather, 
we  may  be  sure,  occupied  an  honorable 
seat ;  and  there  were  no  Assembly  Rooms  in 
1078.  Tom  would  be  awed  by  the  superb 
costumes  of  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and 
the  sword-bearer ;  he  might  tremble — or  not 
— at  the  grave  dignity  of  the  common 
councilmen  ;  but  he  would  enjoy  an  exciting 
mixture  of  terror  and  delight  at  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  the  “  Whifilers  ”  and  the  threat¬ 
ening  advances  of  “  Snap.” 

The  Whifflera  were  a  set  of  men,  clad  in  a 
quaint  dress,  of  similar  style  to  that  of  the 
Pope’s  Swiss  guards,  whose  office  it  was  to 
t  clear  the  crowd  from  before  the  carriage  of 
“  the  Mar.”  This  was  effected  bv  means  of 
blunt  swords,  with  which,  in  stem  silence 
and  a  fierce  countenance,  they  made  appa¬ 
rently  the  most  desperate  cuts  at  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Whiffling  is,  or  was,  as  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  practice  and  skill  as  fencing.  The 
whiffler  who  hit  his  mark  would  lose  his  re¬ 
putation  as  completely  as  the  archer  who 
missed  it.  But  we  suppose  this  will  soon  be 
catalogued  amongst  the  lost  arts.  It  used 
to  be  liereditHrily  handed  down,  and  taught 
by  the  father  to  the  son.  A  Whiffler  still 
survives  under  the  metamorphosis  of  a  night- 
watch  ;  whether  his  hand  has  altogether  lost 
its  cunning  we  cannot  say. 

“  Snap”  w’as  the  undoubted  though  degen¬ 
erate  descendant  of  the  Dragon,  that  insult¬ 
ed  the  Lady,  that  was  righted  by  St.  George, 
that  was  patron  of  the  principal  Guild.  In 
early  days,  Mr.  Ewing  informs  us,  the  knight 
himself, 

“  clad  in  complete  and  glittering  armor,  well 
mounted,  and  attended  by  his  henchman,  was 
ordered  by  his  worship  the  mayor  ‘to  maintain 
his  estate  for  two  days,  and  hold  conflict  with  the 
dragon which,  after  much  turmoil,  amidst  the 
braying  of  trumpets,  the  antics  of  the  whifflera, 
and  shouts  of  the  populace,  was  conquered  and 
led  captive  by  the  Lady  Margaret.  She,  too, 
mount^  on  her  palfrey,  richly  caparisoned  and 
led  by  her  henchman,  was  welcomed  from  the 
windows  and  balconies  by  the  waving  of  kerchiefs, 
the  fluttering  of  flags  and  ancients,  the  ringing  of 
church  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  music 
of  the  city  waits  and  other  minstrels.” — Notices, 
<fr.,p.  i.  ' 

The  extracts  from  Mackarell’s  MS.  History 
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of  Norwich  tells  us  that  the  last  Dragon 
was  made  hut  a  few  years  ago,  a4id  was  so 
contrived  as  to  spread  and  clap  his  wings, 
distend  or  contract  its  head  :  it  was  made  of 
baaket-work,  and  painted  cloath  over  it.” 
Idem,  p.  21.  In  such  guise  did  it  make  its 
annual  appearance  previous  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  revolutions  of  1835.  In  our  days  Snap 
had  acquired  the  additional  right  of  levying 
black-mail  on  the  bystanders,  and  had  learn¬ 
ed  the  clever  trick  of  swallowing  half-pence 
in  any  quantity.  Whether  the  vUer  suppres¬ 
sion  of  these  amusing  gauds  was  quite  dis¬ 
creet  and  in  accordance  with  popular  taste, 
may  be  surmised  from  the  success  attending 
the  late  allegorical  processions  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  day  in  London.  We  suppose  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  will  do  his  best 
to  supply  the  dehciency  in  the  provinces  in 
his  way.  On  which  side  our  “  Tomay  ” 
would  have  voted,  is  not  di69cult  to  guess — 
Tomay  “  much  a  man  ”  in  his  new  “  cott  ” 
and  “  brichis,”  which  he  “  meanes  to  war 
carfully,”  but  nevertheless  venturing  within 
reach  of  Snap  and  the  Whifflers.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  late  fancy  ball  ought  to  have  been 
enriched  by  a  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Browne, 
attended  by  their  hopeful  Tom. 

Tom’s  sequel  was  to  become  an  M.D.  and 
an  F.R.S.,  to  get  married,  but  to  leave  no 
children.  Le  Neve’s  pedigree  records  him 
os  “  an  ingenious  gent. — but  who  afterwards 
gave  himself  up  to  drinking  so  much  that  he 
died,  A.D.  1710,  by  a  fall  off  his  horse,  going 
from  Gravesend  to  his  house  in  Southdeet  in 
Kent,  being  drunk  and  up  all  night.”  But 
as  Le  Neve  commits  the  error  of  stating  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  buried  in  Norwich  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  at  a  wrong  date,  we  may  fairly  give 
Tommy’s  memory  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  aforesaid  story.  At  any 
rate,  with  him  the  male  line  ended.  Not  so 
either  the  blood,  the  whim,  or  the  talent. 
Sir  Thomas’s  daughter  Anne  had  a  daughter 
Frances,  whose  eldest  son  Henry,  10th  Earl 
of  Buchan,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Earl, 
David,  of  picture.sque  memory  ;  also  of  Henry 
Erskine,  the  elegant  and  witty  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Scotland  under  all  the  talents,  and  of 
the  inimitable  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  Other  branches  of  this  goodly 
tree  are  still  flourishing,  and  may  yet  put 
forth  both  flowers  and  fruit.  The  Brownean 
hlood  cannot  be  all  turned  to  water. 

The  latest  particulars  which  the  biographer 
of  Sir  Thomas  is  enabled  to  give  are  very 
remarkable.  On  the  occasion  of  making  a 
vault  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  to  receive 
the  remains  of  a  clergyman’s  wife,  the 


workmen  broke  open  with  a  pick-axe  the 
coffin  of 

“  one  whose  residence  within  its  walls  conferred 
honor  on  Norwich  in  olden  times.  The  bones  of 
the  skeleton  were  found  to  be  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  particularly  those  of  the  skull ;  the  forehead 
was  remarkably  low  and  depressed,  the  head  unit- 
sually  long,  the  back  part  exhibiting  an  uncommon 
appearance  of  depth  and  capaciousness  ;  the  brain 
was  considerable  in  quantity,  quite  brown  and 
unctuous  ;  the  hair  profuse  and  perfect,  of  a  fine 
auburn,  similar  to  that  in  the  portrait  presented 
to  the  pari.sh  by  Dr.  Ilowman,  and  which  is  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  St  Peter’s  Man- 
croft.” 

Another  account  adds : — 

“  The  hair  of  the  beard  remained  profuse  and 
perfect,  though  the  flesh  of  the  face,  as  well  as 
every  other  part,  was  totally  gone.” 

The  parishioners  may  carefully  preserve 
the  picture,  but  they  were  careless  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  original ;  for  the  head  was  re¬ 
moved.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Lubbock,  and  was  by  him 
eventually  presented  (!)  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Norwich  Hospital,  where  it  remains  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious,  and  subject  to  the 
reverent  remarks  of  medical  students  who 
dabble  in  phrenology.  A  few  casts  of  the 
skull  were  taken,  one  of  which  we  have  seen. 
As  in  the  case  of  Byron,  so  this  example 
by  no  means  tends  to  further  Mr.  George 
Combe’s  mission.  In  it,  the  bumps  of 
Causality,  Ideality,  Comparison,  the  Percep¬ 
tive  faculties,  and  even  Benevolence  and  Ven¬ 
eration,  are  sadly  deficient.  Browne  ought 
not  to  have  been — he  had  no  business  to  be 
— an  acute  observer,  a  fanciful  speculator,  a 
brilliant  essayist,  an  amiable  physician,  a 
considerate,  thoughtful  paterfamilias.  He 
ought  to  have  been  a  glutton,  a  sensualist, 
ira.seible  and  selfish,  and,  if  not  quite  an 
idiot,  a  very  every-day  sort  of  a  body.  He 
most  clearly  had  no  right  to  enter  in  his 
commonplace  book  any  such  sentences  os 
these,  being  by  his  organization  incapable  of 
feeling  them : — 

“  To  pray  and  magnify  God  in  the  night,  and 
my  dark  bed,  when  I  could  not  sleep :  to  know 
no  street  or  passage  in  this  city  which  may  not 
witness  that  I  have  not  forgot  God  and  my  Sa¬ 
viour  in  it.  Since  the  necessities  of  the  sick,  and 
unavoidable  diversions  of  my  profession,  keep  mo 
often  from  church,  yet  to  take  all  possible  care 
that  I  might  never  miss  sacraments  upon  their 
accustomed  days.  Upon  sight  of  beautiful  per¬ 
sons,  to  bless  God  in  his  creatures,  to  pray  for 
the  beauty  of  their  souls,  and  to  enrich  them  with 
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iaward  mces  to  be  answerable  onto  the  out¬ 
ward.  Upon  sight  of  deformed  persons,  to  send 
them  inward  graces,  and  enrich  their  souls,  and 
give  them  the  beauty  of  the  resurrection." — iv. 
420-1. 

After  this,  what  shall  we  think  of  phreno¬ 
logical  tests?  Who,  now,  will  fix  upon  a 
wife,  a  friend,  or  a  confidential  servant,  by 
the  application  of  callipers  to  their  crania  ? 

But  there  may  have  been  a  mistake  ;  the 
wrong  coffin  may  have_been  opened.  No  ; 
for 

“  The  coffin-plate,  urhich  teas  alst)  broken,  was  of 
brass,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  it  bore  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quaint  inscription  : — 

Amptissimus  Vir 

Dns  Thomas  [irotcne  Miles  Medecime 
Dr  Annas' ISatus  77  Denatus  19  Die 
Mensis  Oclobris  Anno  Dnj  1682  hoc 


Loculo  indormiens  Corporis  spagy- 
rid  Pulvere  Plumbum  in  Aurum 
contertit." 

All  this  happened  in  August,  1840.  We 
ask  not  who  was  the  churchwarden — but 
what  were  the  reverend  superiors  about? 
Did  they  authorize  Dr.  Lubbock  to  present 
the  skull  to  the  hospital  ?  Were  the  noble 
Buchans  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  rude  dis¬ 
covery  and  still  worse  after-treatment  of  their 
famous  ancestor’s  relics  ? 

To  conclude  with  a  more  pleasant  topic : 
— we  beg  once  more  to  thank  Mr.  Wilkin  for 
this  excellent  edition — the  labor  of  many 
zealous  years.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  T. 
Browne’s  works  will  be  even  more  interesting 
to  future  generations  of  Englishmen,  than  to 
the  present ;  and  if  so,  they  will  be  duly 
grateful  to  this  gentleman  for  his  diligent 
and  able  illustration  of  the  old  light  of  Nor¬ 
wich.” 


From  Chamberi’i  EdinbnrKh  Jonrna.1. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  THOMAS  GRAY. 

AN  IMAGINARY  DIALOGUE. 

[ParU,  A.  ».  1739.] 


Gray.  And  what  sort  of  evening  had  you, 
pray,  at  Milor  Conway’s  ? 

Walpole.  Mighty  dull  it  would  have  been 
called  in  London ;  but  considering  the  fate 
of  us  poor  exiles  in  a  strange  land,  it  passed 
off  well  enough.  We  shook  each  other  by 
the  hand  more  warmly  than  we  should  have 
done  in  Whitehall  or  Leicester  Square,  and 
felt  comfortable  at  the  flesh-and-blood  evi¬ 
dence  of  every  John  Bull  face  that  there  is 
such  a  country  as  England  after  all. 

0.  Which  one  is  really  in  danger  of  for¬ 
getting — one  hears  so  little  about  it  from  the 
quality  in  Paris. 

W.  Paris  mentions  England  now  and  then 
in  a  proverb — as  she  alludes  to  Paradise  (of 
which  she  knows  just  as  little)  or  Babylon 
the  Great——— 
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G.  Which  she  is  more  familiar  with,  un¬ 
less  Scripture  misleads  and  my  eyesight  de¬ 
ceives  me. 

W,  You  should  have  been  with  us  last 
night  at  his  lordship’s,  for  we  railed  against 
French  things  and  personages  pretty  scan¬ 
dalously,  1  promise  you,  much  as  we  enjoy 
ourselves  in  the  naughty  heart  of  them. 
My  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  I  had  a 
prodigious  dispute  about  the  merits  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  which  he  lauded  and  I  unsparingly 
abused. 

G.  For  my  part,  I  spent  an  absolutely  un¬ 
interrupted  evening  in  letter-writing - 

IV.  To  Dick  West,  I  hope,. child  ? 

G.  Yes  ;  and  about  Versailles  too. 

W.  1  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for 
forestalling  me.  I  should  only  have  made 
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months  at  its  palatial  magnihcence,  wheraas  | 
jou  were  too  well  pleased  with  it  to  do  that.  ] 
G.  You  are  mistaken :  I  thought  but  poor¬ 
ly  of  the  place,  and  told  Dick  what  I  thought. 
For  instance,  1  am  barbarian  enough  to  call 
the  Grand  Front  a  huge  heap  of  littleness, 
and  to  declare  of  the  whole  building  that  a 
more  disagreeable  toul-ensemhle  you  can  no¬ 
where  see  for  love  or  •money  ;  though  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  back  front,  with  the  terrace  and 
marble  basins  and  bronze  statues.  As  for  the 
general  taste  of  the  place,  everything,  I  tell 
him,  is  forced  and  constrained  ;  and  even  now 
you  might  be  shocked  to  see  how  I  ridicule 
the  gardens,  with  their  sugar-loaves  and 
minced-pies  of  yew,  their  scrawl-work  of  box, 
their  stiff  tiresome  walks,  and  their  little 
squirtingje^s  d’eau. 

W.  Mind  you  keep  your  treasonable  epis¬ 
tle  under,  lock  and  key,  or  we  may  both  have 
an  exempt  laying  his  paw  on  our  shoulders, 
and  whispering  De  part  le  roi  in  our  ears, 
and  slipping  a  lettre  de  cachet  into  our  hands. 
Little  as  I  love  Versailles,  it  is  the  genteelest 
place  in  the  world  compared  with  the  Bastile, 

G.  If  the  mouchards  are  not  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  me,  1  am  for  them,  and  horribly  sus¬ 
picious  it  makes  me. 

W.  I’m  sure  one  sat  by  me  at  the  thea¬ 
tre  last  Wednesday  ;  a  mighty  mean,  dirty- 
looking  creature,  who  would  press  his  snuff¬ 
box  on  me,  and  talk  about  les  Anglais.  He 
pretended  not  to  suppose  me  a  foreigner; 
but  though  1  said  nothing  about  that,  1  was 
rude  and  abrupt  enough  to  prove  myself  En¬ 
glish  to  the  backbone. 

G.  I  noticed  the  ugly  rascal.  He  invited 
me  in  an  off-hand  style  to  join  him  in  a  game 
at  faro  or  hazard.  Probably  he  keeps  a 
gaming-house  himself. 

W.  Oh,  there’s  nothing  dishonorable  in 
doing  that,  you  know,  here  in  Paris.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  the  highest  people  in  the 
place  do  it ;  and  the  houses  are  open  all 
night  long  for  any  adventurer  who  likes  to 
go  in. 

G.  I  fancy  our  absence  form  the  gaming¬ 
tables  is  one  reason  why  we  get  on  so  slowly 
with  the  natives.  They  have  no  sympathy 
with  abstinence  of  that  kind.  We  must  be 
perfect  Huguenots  to  them. 

W.  Had  you  much  communication  with 
ston  cher  ami  of  the  snuff-box  ?  I  hope, 
if  he  ts  a  mouchard,  you  are  not  compro¬ 
mised? 

G.  I  was  as  reserved  and  circumspect  as 
a  Cambridge  freshman.  No,  I’m  quite  safe. 
If  1  had  .committed  myself,  I  should  have 
been  committed  before  now. 
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W.  You’re  a  wise  child;  yet  nemo  mor/a- 
lium  omnibus  horis  sapit,  especially  while  sit¬ 
ting  out  a  tedious  French  ballet,  and  tempt¬ 
ed  to  talk  by  a  piquant  old  Parisian.  What 
horrible  ideas  they  have  of  music  here ! 

G.  Nothing  can  equal  its  wretchedness 
except  the  profound  respect  with  which  they 
listen  to  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  scream¬ 
ing  ? 

W.  No ;  except  in  our  own  laughter, 
when  the  thing  was  over :  I  really  believe 
we  squalled  louder  and  longer  than  the  sing¬ 
ers,  and  inhnitely  more  in  tune.  I’d  as 
soon  live  on  maigre  as  frequent  their  operas. 
The  music  is  as  like  gooseberry  tart  as  it  is 
like  harmony. 

G.  More  so,  if  the  gooseberries  be  sour, 
and  set  your  teeth  on  edge.  I  shan’t  ven¬ 
ture  on  another  bite,  but  confine  myself  to 
Corneille  and  Molidre.  What  a  shame  it  is 
the  houses  are  so  thin  on  Molidre  nights ! 

W.  That’s  because  they’ve  had  nothing 
but  Molicre  for  such  a  prodigious  time.  I 
don’t  suppose  Addison  himself  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  worshipped  in  London  every 
night  of  the  year,  and  for  twenty  years  run¬ 
ning.  But  Moliere  has  a  foremost  page  in 
your  good  books. 

G.  I  owe  him  a  great  deal,  if  only  for 
whiling  away  dull  hours  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  helped  me  to  forget  those  execrable  math¬ 
ematics  which  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
the  university  articles  of  faith.  Cambridge 
will  never  produce  a  Moliere,  nor  will  Eng¬ 
land  either. 

W.  Don’t  be  ungrateful,  child,  for  national 
mercies.  Cambridge  has  given  us  Newton; 
and  if  France  has  her  Moliere,  have  we  not 
Dryden  and  Vanbrugh,  and  Wycherly  and 
Steele,  and  a  world  of  others  ? 

G.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  Walpole  on  the 
list  of  English  classics  before  we  have  done. 

TP.  Who  can  tell  ?  Stranger  things  have 
happened.  Not  only  Balaam,  but  Balaam’s 
ass,  we  find  among  the  prophets.  Then  why 
not  Sir  Robert’s  son  among  the  poets  ? 

G.  Or  Thomas  Gray  himself,  riding  tri¬ 
umphantly  on  your  argument  of  an  ass.  I 
dare  say  we  have  both  had  our  day-dreams 
of  glory  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 

W.  And  are  not  too  old  or  too  sage  to 
have  them  still.  After  becoming  travelled 
gentlemen,  and  initiated  in  ail  the  mysteries 
of  the  Grand  Tour,  we  must  let  the  world 
see  what  is  in  us,  and  appeal  to  posterity — 
that  imposing  fiction  which  shall  one  day  be 
fact ! 

G.  If  the  world  knows  no  more  Of  us  a 
:  century  hence  than  it  does  to-day,  posterity 
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will  owe  us  as  little  as  we  owe  it.  Ah,  if 
one  could  only  rise  from  the  grave  in  1839, 
and  search  the  booksellers’  shops  to  see 
whether  anything  of  Walpole  or  Gray  be 
still  on  sale !  To  poor  aspiring  authors,  pos¬ 
terity  is  what  eternity  is  to  Addison’s  Cato 
— a  “  pleasing,  dreadful  thought !”  I  won¬ 
der  what  our  great-grandchildren  will  think 
of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  of  Brooke’s  trage¬ 
dies  and  Coventry’s  dialogues.  Unless  they’re 
greater  fools  than  I  suppose  they’ll  be — one 
may  speak  disrespectfully  of  one’s  juniors, 
who  are  not  even  going  to  be  born  for  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  time  to  come — they  will  cancel 
many  a  literary  verdict  of  our  day  ;  raising 
the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  where  we  leave 
him,  to  be  a  companion  of  princes,  and  low¬ 
ering  some  of  our  great  Apollos  to  silent 
contempt. 

W.  Why,  plenty  of  authors  have  come  to 
this  pass  in  our  owlj  experience,  whom  Pope’s 
“  Dunciad”  has  at  once  stripped  of  immor¬ 
tality  and  immortalized.  Every  generation 
produces  plenty  more — people  who  make  a 
noise  and  pother  for  a  few  brief  moons,  and 
then  cither  die  a  violent  death,  like  Mr. 
Pope’s  victims,  by  a  sort  of  justifiable  homi¬ 
cide,  or  else  perish  from  natural  causes,  the 
moil  natural  in  the  world. 

O.  There’s  rather  a  dearth  at  present  in 
our  home-literature.  Poetry  seems  to  have 
sunk  with  the  Jacobites - 

W.  Heaven  forbid  they  should  rise  again 
together ! 

G.  Spoken  like  thy  father’s  son.  The  best 
thing  I  have  seen  lately  is  a  satire  called  “  Lon¬ 
don,  ’  said  to  be  by  a  young  fellow  named 
Johnson,  who  writes  for  the  magazines.  It 
was  published  last  year,  and  ought  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  known  than  it  is,  being  very  terse  and 
energetic ;  every  line  in  it  is  well-loaded, 
and  goes  oflF  with  a  sharp  report  that  you 
must  listen  to. 

W.  The  satire’s  a  sort  of  translation  from 
Juvenal — isn’t  it  ?  I’ve  had  it  in  my  hands 
without  reading  it. 


G.  Mr.  Johnson  is  no  mere  translator,  I 
promise  you.  His  poem  is  rather  a  transfu¬ 
sion  of  Juvenalian  vis  vitos  into  modern 
veins ;  such  a  satire  as  the  old  Roman  him¬ 
self  would  have  written  had  he  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  most  sacred  majesty  the  second 
George. 

W.  Why,  child,  you’ve  discovered  an¬ 
other  star  in  the  heavens. 

G.  A  fixed  one,  depend  on’t ;  and  one 
that  you  may  see  with  the  naked  eye  without 
telescope  or  glasses. 

W.  Your  vision  is  perhaps  too  keen.  Some 
eyes,  you  know,  see  in  the  dark ;  but  we’re 
not  all  gifted  after  that  feline  fashion ;  and 
meanwhile,  Mr.  — a — a — a — Johnson — is  it  ? 
— must  try  and  wait.  If  he  be  no  falling 
star  he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  can  go 
on  shining  till  we  have  time  to  look  at  him. 

G.  His  light  won’t  go  out  yet,  never  fear. 
As  for  seeing  stars  in  the  dark,  I  don’t  suppose 
that  faculty  is  peculiar  to  me.  When  else 
should  we  notice  them  ?  T%is  one  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  gazetted  in  the  astronomical  tables 
of  Parnassus  a  hundred  years  hencfc, 

W.  In  that  case  the  year  1839  ought  to 
have  a  record  of  Mr.  Gray’s  prediction  as 
well  as  Mr.  Johnson’s  sign  in  the  zodiac. 
How  would  “  London”  go  down  here  at 
Paris  ?  Is  it  smart  enough  to  take  with  the 
readers  of  Messieurs  Boileau  and  Voltaire  ? 
Mr.  Pope  is  already  a  prodigious  favorite 
here,  and  the  French  are  capital  judges  of 
satire. 

G.  Mr.  Johnson  is  too  smart  for  them— 
that  is,  against  them :  he  rails  quite  angrily 
against  the  “  supple  Gaul,”  declaring  that — 

“  Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay. 

On  Britain’s  fond  credulity  they  prey. 

No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  ’scape — 
They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  ” - 

W.  Child,  child !  c'est  effroyable  !  Re¬ 
member  the  Bastile.  Surely  you  believe  in 
exempts?  And  if  stone  walls  have  ears, 
mercy  on  us  !  what  must  they  have  ? 


PowERFFL  Effect  of  Imagination. — 
When  the  waters  of  Glastonbury  were  at  the 
height  of  their  reputation,  in  1751,  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  was  told  by  a  gentleman  of  charac¬ 
ter; — An  old  woman  of  the  workhouse  at 
Yeoril,  who  had  long  been  a  cripple  and 
made  use  of  crutches,  was  strongly  inclined 
to  drink  of  the  Glastonbury  waters,  which 
she  was  assured  would  cure  her  lameness. 
The  master  of  the  workhouse  procured  her 


several  bottles  of  water,  which  had  such  an 
effect,  that  she  soon  laid  aside  one  crutch, 
and  not  long  after  the  other.  This  was  ex¬ 
tolled  as  a  most  miraculous  cure,  but  the  man 
protested  to  his  friends  that  be  had  imposed 
upon  her,  and  fetched  water  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  spring.  I  need  not  inform  my  reader, 
that  the  force  of  imagination  had  spent  itself, 
and  she  relapsed  into  her  former  infirmity. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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EDMUND  BURKE. 


Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  our 
readers  were  gratified  by  the  publication  of 
the  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Edmund  Burke,  between  the  years  1744  and 
the  period  of  his  decease  in  1797.  The  let¬ 
ters  have  now  taken  their  place  among  the 
literary  treasures  that  we  owe  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  man  by  whom  they  were  written ; 
and  they  form  an  excellent  supplement  to 
his  great  works.  They  were  edited  without 
the  least  affectation  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and 
Sir  Richard  Bourke,  and  the  public  were 
told,  for  the  first  time,  the  reason  why  the 
manuscripts  which  Burke  was  known  to  have 
left  had  not  sooner  been  given  to  the 
world. 

Executors,  like  other  men,  must  pay  the 
tribute  of  mortality.  Dr.  Lawrence  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  both  died  before  they 
had  finished  their  labor  of  love.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  were  then  taken  into  the  care  of  the 
late  Eiarl  Fitzwilliam  ;  but  he,  too,  died  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  Burke  had  been  sleeping 
peacefully  for  almost  fifty  years  in  the 
church  of  Beaconsfield,  that  his  letters  saw 
the  light. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  confirmed 
the  impression  of  his  character  that  all  judi¬ 
cious  readers  of  his  works  must  have  enter¬ 
tained.  They  had,  however,  scarcely  been 
well  read  and  considered  before  the  world 
was  astonished  by  another  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  From  France  this  democratic  spirit 
spread  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  over 
all  Europe,  and  no  country  was  free  from  its 
effects.  It  turned  the  minds  of  all  thinkers 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  last  seventy 
years,  and  kindled  a  fresh  interest  in  the 
writings  of  Edmund  Burke.  To  some  peo¬ 
ple  it  might  seem  that  the  value  of  his  spec¬ 
ulations  had  diminished,  while  to  others  it 
might  appear  that  his  wisdom  was  more  and 
more  proved.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
deemed  unnecessary,  or  of  little  consequence, 
if  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  we  endeavor 
to  give  an  impartial  consideration  to  the 
writings  of  this  great  man. 

Edmund  Burke  was  born  in  a  house  on 


Arran  Quay,  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  ; 
but  his  health  being  very  delicate,  and  a  teb- 
dency  to  consumption  having  shown  itself, 
he  was  after  some  years  removed  to  his 
grandfather’s  residence  at  Castle  Town 
Roche.  As  of  nearly  all  young  geniuses, 
tales  have  been  related  about  his  love  of 
learning,  and  his  superiority  to  the  children 
among  whom  he  was  placed.  His  brother 
Richard  always  declared  that  Etimund  had 
monopolized  all  the  talent  of  the  family  ;  and 
that  while  the  other  children  were  always 
playing,  he  was  always  reading.  The  bo^ 
was  father  of  the  man ;  seldom,  indeed,  it 
was  when  the  statesman  was  not  busy.  How 
long  he  remained  at  Castle  Town  is  not  very 
well  known,  but  it  seems  probable  that  five 
years  was  the  period.  He  then  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  sent  to 
Ballitore.  Here  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Shackletons  commenced.  Nothing  is  more 
honorably  to  Burke  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  preserved,  during  all  the  brilliant  scenes 
of  his  life,  the  sacred  remembrance  of  his 
school-days  and  of  his  boyish  friendships. 

When  the  whole  world  was  ringing  with 
the  fame  of  the  great  orator,  his  heart  still 
yearned  towards  the  places  and  the  compan¬ 
ions  of  his  early  days.  Proud  and  unbend¬ 
ing  to  some  of  the  great  political  leaders  of 
his  time,  he  never  was  otherwise  than  kind, 
frank,  and  unassuming  to  the  humble  Rich¬ 
ard  Shackleton,  the  old  steward,  and  his 
poor  relations. 

After  spending  some  years  at  Ballitore,  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Of  his  college  life  not  much  is  known,  al¬ 
though  some  of  his  admirers  will  have  it 
that  his  academical  career  was  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  certainly  was  elected  a 
scholar  in  1746 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  considered  anything  more  than  an 
ordinary,  clever  young  man,  steady  in  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

He  was  of  course  a  dabbler  in  poetry  ;  and 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Prior,  as  usual  with  bio¬ 
graphers,  thinks  that  bis  verses  have  great 
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merit.  His  translation  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  “  Georgic”  is  much  better  done 
than  most  of  our  college  prize  translations  ; 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  consider  his  poetical 
effusions  as  anything  more  than  good  aca¬ 
demical  verses.  Every  year  such  rhymes 
are  abundantly  poured  out ;  and  every  year, 
after  being  read  by  admiring  friends  and  re¬ 
lations,  they  are  forgotten,  or  are  only  brought 
out  on  family  anniversaries  from  the  treasu¬ 
ries  of  kind  aunts  or  of  exulting  grand¬ 
mammas. 

He  seems  to  have  acquired  a  good  stock 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge ;  but  he  did  not 
differ  much  from  his  fellow-students.  We 
are  told  of  his  great  love  for  English  authors, 
and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  his  love.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  his  learning  was  too  much  the  learning 
of  colleges  ;  that  for  a  thinker  so  great  and 
original  he  showed  not  much  discrimination. 
This  even  was  characteristic  of  his  later 
years.  Burke  often  quoted  Shakspcare,  and 
often  praised  him  ;  but  he  never  showed 
much  reverence  for  the  greatest  of  all  dra¬ 
matists.  His  favorite  author  was  Milton, 
whom  he  placed  at  the  head  of  English  liter¬ 
ature.  With  him,  however,  he  classed  an 
author  of  very  inferior  merit.  He  loved 
Young  so  much,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  repeat  nearly  all  the  .Viyhl  'Fhouyhts 
by  heart.  Nay,  he  went  even  further  than 
this  in  his  admiration.  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
volume  which  he  used  to  carry  about  with 
him,  he  wrote : — 

“  Jove  claimed  the  verse  old  Homer  sung, 

But  God  himself  inspired  Young.” 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1747,  his  name  was 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple;  and  in  1750 
he  left  Ireland,  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  keeping  his  law  terras  in  London. 

A  very  interesting  letter  to  one  of  his 
young  friends  is  in  existence,  and  from  it  we 
learn  his  first  impressions  of  England. 

The  young  adventurer  soon  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  learning  and  genius  were  little 
patronized,  and  that  he  must  work  his  own 
way.  In  rather  bombastic  language  we  find 
him  declaring,  that  the  fine  arts  still  flour¬ 
ished  ;  that  poetry  raised  her  enchanting 
voice  to  heaven ;  that  history  arrested  the 
wings  of  Time  ;  that  philosophy,  the  queen 
of  arts  and  daughter  of  heaven,  daily  ex¬ 
tended  her  empire ;  that  fancy  was  sporting 
on  airy  wings;  and  that  •metaphysics  spun 
her  cobwebs.  The  House  of  Commons  raised 
strong  emotions  in  his  breast.  He  felt  that 


there  was  a  theatre  as  noble  as  any  that 
Greece  and  Rome  offered  in  their  proudest 
days.  William  Pitt  was  at  that  time  the 
most  brilliant  orator ;  and  all  that  he  was  he 
had  made  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
patriotism.  The  political  world,  indeed,  was 
not  very  stirring.  The  reign  of  the  Pelhams 
was  undisturbed.  The  very  name  of  opposi¬ 
tion  appeared  to  be  forgotten.  Garrick  had 
just  become  manager  of  Drury  Lane ;  Rey¬ 
nolds  was.  busy  at  his  easel ;  Fielding  strug¬ 
gling  wiih  a  broken  constitution,  and  a  not 
very  honorable  name  ;  and  brave  Samuel 
Johnson  residing  in  a  humble  dwelling  in 
Gough-square,  and  writing  the  -Rambler  for 
his  daily  bread. 

All  the  young  stranger’s  enthusiasm  for 
the  living  did  not  prevent  him  from  paying 
more  than  one  visit  to  the  resting-place  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  He  stood  among  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  un¬ 
utterable  thoughts  flashed  across  his  mind. 
After  life’s  fitful  fever,  the  statesman  and 
author  sleep  well !  The  struggles,  the  en¬ 
mities,  the  heart-breakings,  the  rivalries, 
the  aspirations  influence  no  longer ;  poverty, 
misery,  abasement  are  at  length  vanquished, 
and  a  peaceful  halo  of  glory  is  resting  on 
'their  graves. 

On  describing  some  of  his  sensations  to  his 
early  correspondent,  two  or  three  sentences, 
exquisitely  characteristic  of  Burke’s  habits 
and  feelings,  fell  from  his  pen.  Even  then, 
with  all  his  ambition  and  enthusiasm,  he  had 
no  desire  to  sleep  in  the  great  Abbey ;  and 
this  love  for  a  more  humble  grave  continued 
during  the  whole  of  his  long,  arduous,  and 
glorious  career.  He  was  always  a  lover  of 
his  household  gods  and  family  fireside  ;  and 
declared  that  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  grave 
among  his  kinsmen,  in  a  little  country  church¬ 
yard,  was  to  him  more  pleasing  than  the 
proud  mausoleqm  of  a  Capulet. 

Little  is  known  about  his  proceedings  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  London. 
His  declared  object,  of  course,  was  the  study 
of  the  law ;  and,  perhaps,  for  some  time,  he 
may  have  thought  that  he  was  fulfilling  his 
father’s  wishes  by  acejuiring  a  good  stock  of 
legal  knowledge ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  imaginative  minds,  the  charms  of 
literature  proved  too  seductive ;  and  his 
heart,  never  much  attached  to  the  less  en¬ 
gaging  mistress,  soon  forsook  her  for  h«r 
more  attractive  rival.  His  health,  too,  was 
not  so  robust  as  it  afterwards  became  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  might  appear  to  him  a  suf¬ 
ficient  excuse  for  allowing  many  a  legal  folio 
to  gather  dust  upon  his  shelves.  His  vaca- 
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tioDS  were  generally  spent  in  excursions 
about  the  country.  His  terms  fast  succeeded 
each  other;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  and  however  much  his  poor  father 
may  have  been  disappointed,  it  is  certain, 
that  after  passing  the  usual  time  at  his  legal 
studies,  he  was  not  called  to  the  bar,  and 
that  law  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned. 
Burke  became  a  man  without  a  profession. 
He  cut  every  cable  that  bound  him  to  the 
moorings  of  his  youth ;  and  leaving  the  com¬ 
mon  track,  by  which  a  safe  and  sure  voyage 
might  be  effected,  the  young  adventurer 
launched  oyt  alone,  on  an  unknown  sea,  with¬ 
out  any  guidance  but  his  own  brave  heart, 
and  his  ardent  and  enterprising  soul. 

It  is  not  known  what  were  the  subjects 
that  first  employed  fiis  pen.  They  were, 
doubtless,  of  little  consequence,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  We  hasten  to  his  first  important 
publication. 

In  the  year  1756,  the  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society  was  published.  This  work, 
the  first  of  Burke’s  acknowledged  produc¬ 
tions,  deserves  a  more  attentive  consideration 
than  it  has  generally  received.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  fruits  of  his  mind  ripened 
before  the  blossoms  appeared,  that  his  early 
works  were  cold  and  unimpassioned,  while, 
as  he  grew  older,  his  style  became  more 
declamatory,  and  his  eloquence  more  gor¬ 
geous.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  true ;  although  this  imitation  of 
Bolingbroke  proves  it  not  to  be  so  unre¬ 
servedly  true  as  it  has  been  asserted.  Burke 
did  not  resemble  Bacon  so  much  in  this  men¬ 
tal  characteristic,  as  in  others  of  much  more 
importance. 

If  we  look  only  at  the  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  compare  it  with 
the  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, 
there  is,  indeed,  a  most  striking  difference  in 
the  style  of  the  two  celebrated  works.  The 
first  was  written  in  the  author’s  youth,  the 
latter  in  his  old  age :  how  strange,  then,  it 
has  been  said,  is  the  mental  phenomenon 
that  is  here  exhibited  !  Youth  is  generally 
the  time  of  imagination,  of  passion,  of  love, 
of  poetry,  of  eloquence ;  old  age  the  period 
when  the  judgment  is  matured,  when  the 
passions  have  subsided,  when  poetry,  rheto¬ 
ric,  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  glittering  dreams 
of  early  days,  charm  us  no  longer,  when  the 
world  has  lost  its  attractions,  when  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  its  colors  has  passed  away,  when  one 
illusion  after  another  has  left  us,  and  we 
smile  bitterly  and  sadly  at  many  things  that 
once_  appeared  noble,  beautiful,  and  true. 
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Yet  Burke  was  more  enthusiastic,  more 
chivalrous,  more  imaginative,  more  impas¬ 
sioned  at  seventy  than  at  twenty-five.  All 
the  splendid  visions  of  youth  played  round 
the  death-bed  of  the  gray-haired  old  man. 
To  him  the  world  was  still  beautiful,  life  was 
a  noble  drama,  love  and  truth  were  not 
mere  names.  At  all  times  he  was  open, 
straightforward,  and  manly ;  but  it  was  only 
as  years  rolled  on,  and  time  marked  the 
wrinkles  on  the  philosopher’s  brow,  that  his 
sterling  qualities  were  richly  decorated  with 
the  graces  of  humanity.  At  twenty-five,  he 
had  to  fight  his  way  to  power  and  glory ; 
at  seventy,  honor  and  fame  were  his  in  an 
abundant  measure.  He  had  had  rather  an 
earnest  game  to  play,  yet  he  had  played  it 
like  a  man  :  he  had  seen  much  of  baseness, 
cowardice,  and  perfidy,  yet  his  heart  had  not 
become  cold,  his  sympathies  for  his  fellow- 
man  were  not  languid.  Around  the  bed  on 
which  he  was  dying,  the  echoes  of  a  mighty 
earthquake  were  heard,  a  great  change  was 
coming  upon  the  nations,  and  each  man 
seemed  determined  to  do  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  fire  of  the  old 
statesman  glowed  in  its  ashes.  Over  the 
whole  world  his  voice  resounded,  and  all 
ears  were  turned  to  listen,  some  in  wonder, 
some  in  fear,  some  in  admiration  at  the  bril¬ 
liant  death-notes  of  that  “  old  man  elo¬ 
quent.” 

Circumstances  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
effect  upon  men.  A  minute’s  delay  at  a  rail¬ 
way  station  may  permanently  influence  the 
history  of  years.  It  would  be  a  great  error 
to  imagine  that  Burke’s  eloquence,  passion, 
and  declamation  were  the  effect  of  some 
mental  growth,  that  only  attained  perfection 
during  his  later  years.  This  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society  is  not,  in  many  passages, 
different  from  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  so  far  as  mere  style  is  considered. 
It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Burke  had 
several  styles  which  he  could  wield  at  will ; 
and  that  he  sometimes  adopted  one,  and 
sometimes  another,  as  he  thought  it  might 
best  answer  his  present  purpose.  No  author 
could  ever  write  with  more  fervid  eloquence, 
no  author  could  ever  write  with  more  purity 
and  simplicity.  Of  his  simple  style,  the 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  written, 
it  has  been  said,  about  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  the  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the 
Nation,  written  about  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
are  examples.  The  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  written  at  twenty-five,  and  the  Let¬ 
ter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  written  at  sixty-six,  are 
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specimens  of  his  more  brilliant  and  rhetorical 
composition. 

No  man  better  understood  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing.  He  on  one  occasion  said,  that  “  without 
much  pretension  to  literature  himself,  he  had 
aspired  to  the  love  of  letters.”  The  reason 
of  this  humility  was  obvious.  Burke  had  a 
6ne  sense  of  the  becoming  ;  but  he  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  master  of  style.  Whoever  wants  to 
know  the  various  capabilities  of  the  English 
language,  should  study  Swift  and  Burke. 
They  are  both  great  English  writers,  per¬ 
haps  the  only  authors  of  whom  we  can  say 
with  truth,  that  their  prose  is  perfect.  For 
Addison,  with  all  his  idiomatic  graces,  seldom 
has  much  vigor;  and  Johnson,  though  for¬ 
cible  enough,  has  his  dignified  strut  every¬ 
where  intruding  upon  the  scene,  and  disturb¬ 
ing  the  emotions  he  would  excite.  Hume 
loved  Frenchmen  and  French  literature  so 
much,  that  while  he  attained  in  his  own 
writing  much  of  the  precision  and  polish  of 
Voltaire,  he  never  stirs  the  blood  with  true 
English  eloquence ;  and  Gibbon,  with  more 
real  English  feeling  than  Hume,  has  all  the 
pomposity  of  Johnson,  and  all  the  Frenchi¬ 
fied  affectation  of  his  brother  historian  and 
skeptic.  True  English  writing  is  really  a 
very  scarce  article ;  and,  what  with  orators 
and  German  philosophers,  it  seems  every 
day  getting  scarcer  than  ever.  Oh,  for  the 
English  of  Shakspcare,  and  of  our  good  old 
Bible! 

But  it  is  not  the  style  alone  that  makes 
this  little  piece  of  philosophical  irony  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  interesting.  Burke  appears  here 
very  much  in  the  same  light  as  he  does  in 
his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
When  he  thus  in  his  youth  ridiculed  the 
paradoxes  of  Bolingbroke,  he  little  knew 
what  w:i3  fermenting  in  men’s  minds,  what 
terrible  events  were  approaching,  what  a 
hideous  shape  this  miscalled  philosophical 
spirit  would  assume.  The  old  saw  tells  us 
that  the  playthings  of  children  are  neglected 
in  boyhood,  and  laughed  at  in  manhood  ; 
but  the  philosophic  toy  of  Burke’s  youth 
wa.xed  great,  and  became  the  bloody  monster 
that  made  him  tremble  as  he  descended  in  a 

reen  old  age  to  the  tomb.  How  little  we 

now  what  the  revolution  of  seasons  may 
mature !  how  little  cause  we  have  to  put 
faith  in  our  boasted  reason !  Fifty  years ! 
fifty  years !  where  shall  we  all  be — where 
shall  the  world  be  in  fifty  years?  What  a 
spectacle  Europe  presented  when  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century  commenced  !  A  different 
drama,  and  yet  the  same,  is  now  in  progress. 
Monarcbs,  dynasties,  statesmen,  generals. 


authors  have  been  bom,  grown  to  maturity, 
died,  been  wept,  and  been  nearly  forgotten. 
The  golden  balls  have  been  tossed  from 
hand  to  hand,  yet  the  angels  may  weep  and 
the  fiends  chuckle,  to  see  us  still  playing  at 
our  little  game. 

Burke  has  been  bften  accused  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  'fhe  principles  of  his  youth  and 
of  his  manhood  have  been  considered  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  his  old  age.  Some  of 
his  admirers  themselves,  while  admitting  this, 
have  endeavored  to  justify  him  for  standing 
aghast  at  the  spectacle  that  F ranee  presented 
as  the  snows  of  age  were  falling  upon  his 
head.  ^  As  far  as  it  relates  to  his  political 
opinions,  this  inconsistency  will  be  afterwards 
considered,  but  the  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society  is  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  of  the  young 
writer  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  old 
statesman.  This  pamphlet  breathes  the 
same  spirit  as  the  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
most  brilliant  writings  of  his  later  years. 
It  is  true,  that  the  deistical  opinions  of  the 
French  philosophers  were  not  so  prevalent 
in  1756  as  they  were  in  1794,  that  the  Con- 
trat  Social  and  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  had  not 
yet  borne  fruit ;  but  the  state  of  nature  that 
Rousseau  panegyrized,  and  the  evils  of  civ¬ 
ilization  that  he  exaggerated,  are  ridiculed  in 
this  masterly  essay  with  as  much  sincerity, 
if  not  with  the  same  passionate  energy,  as 
when  his  mind  was  full  of  frightful  presenti¬ 
ments,  at  the  sin,  misery,  and  bloodshed  that 
seemed  destined  to  devastate  the  world. 

As  an  imitation,  too,  the  essay  is  perfect ; 
it  is  the  very  mind  of  Bolingbroke.  It  is 
well  known,  that  it  was  for  some  time  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  production  of  the  versatile 
peer,  and  that  Mallet,  the  editor  of  his 
works,  went  to  Dodsley’s  shop,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  crowded  with  literary  men,  to 
disavow  it  as  the  authorship  of  his  patron. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  this 
essay,  an  unpretending  little  volume,  at  the 
price  of  three  shillings,  was  advertised.  This 
was  the  famous  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  It 
did  much  to  advance  his  reputation  as  a 
writer.  In  his  own  times,  it  was  considered 
even  by  such  men  as  Johnson  as  a  model  of 
philosophical  criticism  ;  while  in  ours,  it  has 
been  often  spoken  of  with  contempt,  as  quite 
unworthy  of  the  great  political  philosopher. 
Yet  it  is  still  published  in  collections  of 
English  classics,  and  uneducated  people  who 
have  never  heard  anything  of  the  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolvlion,  at  least  know  that 
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there  was  a  man  called  Edmund  Burke,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau¬ 
tiful. 

This  opinion  is  well  illustrated  hr  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  to  ourselves  some  years 
ago.  We  happened  to  meet  in  a  watering- 
place  in  the  North,  a  venerable  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  white  hair,  and  after  some  conver¬ 
sation,  we  discovered  that  he  was  the  old 
village  schoolmaster,  who  had  taught  us  our 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  A  strange 
feeling  came  over  us  at  the  sight  of  the  re¬ 
tired  pedagogue.  His  ferule,  wig,  and  spec¬ 
tacles  had  l^en  laid  aside,  he  had  done  his 
part  in  life  ;  the  little  boys  whom  he  had 
caned  had  become  fathers  of  families,  and 
he  was  now  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the 
tomb,  and  patting  the  heads  of  his  pupils’ 
babies.  He  did  not  at  first  recognize  us, 
and  we  chose  to  talk  to  him  without  enlight¬ 
ening  his  darkness.  It  was  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1848,  that  summer  of  revolutions, 
and  we  naturally  proceeded  to  talk  about 
those  terrible  days  of  June.  To  our  aston¬ 
ishment  and  mortification,  our  old  master, 
whose  word  was  once  law,  at  whose  glance 
multitudes  trembled,  and  whose  head  was 
believed  to  contain  all  the  knowledge  that 
ever  a  human  bead  could  possess,  talked  the 
language  of  a  little  child,  and  had  never 
heard  of  the  great  continental  revolutions. 
We  quoted  Burke.  He  stared  vacantly,  as 
if  he  had  somewhere  before  heard  the  name, 
and  then  said,  “  Ah  !  he  wrote  on  the  Sub¬ 
lime  !” 

We  are,  however,  far  from  being  disposed 
to  join  in  the  fashioneble  condemnation  of 
this  metaphysical  essay.  It  is  true  that  it 
does  not  exhibit  all  the  peculiar  powers  of 
its  author’s  mind.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  philosophical  doctrines  are  absurd ;  and, 
indeed,  when  we  look  at  them  now,  appear 
perfectly  ridiculous.  If  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
be  worthy  of  credit,  Burke  himself,  in  his 
later  years,  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  make 
merry  with  some  of  the  blunders  in  his  own 
work.  The  statesman  could  afford  to  laugh 
at  the  metaphysician.  All  this,  however, 
may  be  admitted,  and  yet  this  work  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  has  always  appeared 
to  us  an  able  work,  and  by  no  means  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  author’s  name.  Though  as  a 
whole  his  theory  may  be  incorrect,  though 
pleasure  may  not  be  the  came  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  nor  terror  of  the  sublime,  yet  surely 
when  we  consider  the  age  of  the  writer,  the 
state  of  this  branch  of  metaphysical  science 
at  the  time  when  the  book  was  published,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  masterly  work. 


Nor  are  we  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on 
what  has  been  called  the  analysis  of  the 
mind.  More  than  one  critic  has  attempted 
to  prove  that ‘it  was  quite  impossible  for 
Burke  to  write  a  satisfactory  essay  on  the 
subject,  because  he  did  not  possess  abilities 
fit  for  abstract  reasoning.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  always  failed  when  attempting  to 
analyze  very  closely,  and  that  it  was  in  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  great  strength  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  consisted.  It  is,  however,  rather  sin¬ 
gular  that  the  author  of  the  essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beault/ul  has  also  been  accused 
of  too  great  a  tendency  to  speculation  and 
refinement.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  con¬ 
tradictions  and  errors  which  abound  in  this 
treatise  might  be  found  in  the  speculations  of 
the  most  subtle  reasoner,  and  that  many  of 
the  faults  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
itself.  Such  defects  may  be  discovered  in 
all  the  metaphysical  works  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  none  more  frequently  than  in 
those  of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians.  It  will 
scarcely  be  said  that  Hume’s  mind  was  in¬ 
capable  of  close  analysis,  for  surely  no  human 
being  ever  •possessed  a  more  subtle  intellect. 
Yet,  does  not  Hume’s  most  elaborate  work 
abound  in  absurdities  and  contradictions 
almost  as  striking  as  any  that  can  be  found 
in  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ! 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  reconcile  meta¬ 
physics  and  physiology,  and  hence  many  of 
Burke’s  errors. 

His  theory  is  entirely  mechanical,  and  this 
is  not  a  little  singular  when  we  consider  how 
he  disdained  all  mechanical  philosophy  in  his 
political  reasonings.  He  always  asserted  that 
there  was  something  higher  than  logic,  and 
that  the  strange  creature  man  had  desires 
and  aspirations  such  as  no  mechanical  phi¬ 
losopher  could  ever  explain.  A  greater 
truth  was  never  preached.  It  is  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  science  of  metaphysics  as  to  that 
of  government ;  and  one  cannot  but  wonder 
why  the  greatest  political  philosopher  the 
world  has  ever  seen  should  become  so  me¬ 
chanical,  when  treating  one  of  the  noblest 
subjects  that  could  ever  occupy  the  mind. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  speaks  out  in  a 
truly  philosophical  spirit,  and  some  of  the 
critical  remarks  are  beautiful  and  true  ;  but 
he  soon  relapses  again  into  the  usual  tone, 
and  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  spectacles  seems 
passionatefy  determined  on  exploring  the 
darkest  mysteries  of  humanity. 

The  origin  of  our  ideas  concerning  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  is  surely  a  great  sub¬ 
ject.  But  is  it  likely  to  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  discourses  about  proportion,  fitness. 
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•mallness,  smoothness,  rariation,  and  the 
mere  physical  causes  of  love  ?  Is  every¬ 
thing  m  this  world  so  entirely  dust,  that  no 
rays  of  Divine  wisdom  can  be  seen  ?  Is 
everything,  then,  of  the  earth,  and  earthy  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that 
there  is  "  nothing  beautiful  but  what  is  good, 
and  that  the  beautiful  includes  the  go^  ?” 
Undoubtedly,  proportion  is  not  the  cause  of 
beauty  either  in  vegetables,  animals,  or  the 
human  species  ;  but  is  it  credible  that  a 
man  like  Burke  should  believe  beauty  to  be 
only  "some  quality  in  bodies  acting  mechani¬ 
cally  upon  the  human  mind  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  senses  ”?  What  gives  beauty  to 
the  glorious  bow  that  spans  the  skies  ?  Does 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  optics  make 
us  admire  the  rainbow  more  ?  Does  its  beauty 
depend  upon  the  theory  of  colors?  When 
the  sky  has  been  blackened,  and  the  rain  has 
oured  in  torrents,  and  the  clouds  are  again 
eginning  to  break,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
to  gladden  our  eyes,  with  the  words  “  I  set 
my  bow  in  the  heavens”  in  our  memory,  we 
care  little  for  the  laws  of  refraction  and  the 
primary  colors,  as  we  feel  our  eyes  glad¬ 
dened,  and  our  hearts  comforted,  on  looking 
at  the  symbol  of  peace  to  a  deluged  world. 
In  the  twentieth  Section  of  the  third  Part, 
Burke  says,  most  truly,  that  the  eye  has  a 
great  share  in  the  beauty  of  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion  ;  but  is  it  sufficient  to  declare  that  this 
beauty  consists  merely  in  its  clearness,  mo¬ 
tion,  and  union  with  the  neighboring  parts? 
There  are  even  brighter  and  more  moving 
objects  than  the  eye,  and  yet  they  never  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  in  beauty ;  is  it  not  because  the 
eye  is  the  index  of  the  soul  that  it  is  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  ?  All  eyes  are  not  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  brightest  and  most  active  eyes 
are  perhaps  the  maniac’s,  and  yet,  do  they 
affect  us  with  any  idea  of  beauty  ?  It  is  the 
eye  of  affection,  the  eye  of  genius,  the  eye  of 
innocence,  in  which  beauty  is  found ;  because 
affection,  genius,  and  innocence  are  really 
qualities  that  we  love,  admire,  and  esteem. 
This  same  great  law  is  prevalent  through  all 
the  different  objects  that  raise  in  our  minds 
sublime  and  beautiful  ideas.  To  affect  us 
very  powerfully,  there  must  be  some  human 
interest  in  the  things  we  gaze  upon.  Could 
the  knowledge  of  the  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  light  ever  make  the  tints  of  the  even¬ 
ing  sky  appear  more  beautiful  to  a  reflecting 
mind  ?  “  So  dies  a  hero,  to  be  worshipped,” 

exclaimed  Schiller,  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  the  distant  mountains.  All  the  me¬ 
chanical  theories  in  the  world  will  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  different  emotions  that  arise  when 


we  gaze  on  the  face  of  a  sleeping  infant, 
when  we  look  into  the  happy  face  of  boy¬ 
hood,  when  we  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  her  who 
awakened  the  mysterious  sympathies  of  love 
in  our  young  hearts,  when  we  stand  by  the# 
altar  where  beauty  and  innocence  plight  their 
troth,  when  we  comfort  the  afliicted,  admire 
the  generous,  alleviate  the  pains  of  sickness, 
and  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  dying. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  faults 
in  the  essay ;  but  we  should  unconsciously 
be  writing  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  The 
book  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and  the 
author’s  name  became  known  in  all  literary 
circles.  Hume  mentions  him  as  “the  author 
of  a  very  pretty  treatise  on  the  Sublime.” 

But  however  much  he  might  be  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  work,  his  health  had 
suffered  dreadfully  during  its  execution. 
After  it  was  published,  he  went  down  to 
Bristol,  where  he  resided  with  Dr.  Nugent, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  an  excellent  physician, 
and  a  good  man.  As  it  is  not  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  for  young  authors  to  do,  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  his  host :  she  could 
love  a  man  of  genius,  who  offered  her  him¬ 
self,  at  that  time  all  his  worldly  possessions. 
They  were  married,  and  the  marriage  was  a 
source  of  great  happiness. 

During  the  years  that  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  publication  of  the  Enquiry,  Burke 
appears  (o  have  written  much  for  the  book¬ 
sellers.  He  is  known  to  have  labored  with 
Dodsley  in  the  establishment  of  the  Annual 
Register,  and  to  have  written  an  unfinished 
essay  on  English  history.  Many  other  pub¬ 
lications  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
pen ;  and  doubtless,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  has 
often  been  asserted,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Prior,  still  remains  very  proba¬ 
ble,  that  he  was  often  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  had  to  depend  for  subsistence 
entirely  on  the  booksellers,  his  unavowed 
productions  must  have  been  very  numerous. 
But  his  friends  and  biographers  seem  to  have 
a  great  fear  lest  the  Right  Honorable  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  should  be  known  to  have  spent 
his  early  years  in  writing  for  his  subsistence. 
It  appears  that  at  one  time  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  books ;  the  humiliating  fact  having 
been  discovered  by  the  coat-of-arms  that  was 
pasted  in  them.  From  his  correspondence, 
we  learn  that  he  received  occasional  remit¬ 
tances  from  his  father ;  but  the  fact  that 
these  are  mentioned,  proves  that  they  were 
only  occasional.  Mr.  Prior  has  so  much 
horror  lest  Burke  should  be  considered  poor, 
that  he  makes  the  desperate  assertion  that 
the  writer  received  even  so  much  as  twenty 
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thousand  pounds  from  his  friends.  This  is 
most  absurd.  Burke,  after  he  had  become 
connected  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
paid  a  great  sum  for  the  purchase  of  an 
*  estate  called  Gregories :  he  had  then  inherited 
the  property  of  his  family,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  owed  much  to  the  friendship 
of  his  noble  patron  ;  but  in  his  earlier  years 
everything  shows  that  he  was  poor  indeed. 
The  attempt  to  conceal  such  poverty  in  a 
man  of  genius  is  discreditable  only  to  those 
who  make  it,  and  think  it  reflects  any  shame 
on  his  memory. 

By  the  friendship  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
Burke  became  connected  with  William  Ge¬ 
rard  Hamilton,  and  accompanied  him  to  Ire¬ 
land.  This  alliance,  after  continuing  for  two 
or  three  years,  was  broken  off,  the  pension 
that  Hamilton  was  said  to  have  procured  for 
his  assistant  resigned,  and  Burke  again  un¬ 
settled.  The  quarrel  with  Hamilton  was  in 
one  sense  fortunate,  for  in  a  few  months  the 
adventurer  became  private  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

(The  administration  of  bis  patron  continued 
one  year  and  twenty  days.  Before  it  reached 
the  period  of  its  brief  existence,  Burke’s  star 
was  fast  rising  in  the  ascendant.  He  was 
considered  a  person  of  so  much  importance, 
that  he  was  indirectly  offered  a  place  in  the 
new  arrangement.  This,  contrary  to  the  dis¬ 
interested  advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  he  declined,  and  cheerfully  took  his 
seat  on  the  opposition  benches. 

He  drew  up,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  a  “  Short  Account  of  a  late  Adminis¬ 
tration  a  little  piece  that  does  not  occupy 
three  octavo  pages,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
a  brilliant  defence  of  his  friends. 

Two  or  three  important  years  passed 
away,  when  he  again  made  his  appearance  in 
the  literary  arena  as  the  champion  of  the 
Rockingham  party. 

The  ministry  that  was  formed  by  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  proceeded  most  inauspiciously 
in  its  career.  The  guiding  hand  of  the  great 
Palinurus  being  taken  away,  the  vessel  of  the 
state  was  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  and  in 
every  direction  but  that  in  which  its  nominal 
chief  intended  it  to  go.  'fhe  storm  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  sway  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  had  nearly  subsided,  now  burst  forth 
with  redoubled  fury.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  convulsed  ;  a  sense  of  insecurity  became 
general ;  men  looked  in  each  other’s  faces, 
and  trembled  at  the  thoughts  they  read 
there.  Libels,  such  as  were  unexampled 
even  in  the  most  troubled  political  times. 
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were  printed  and  daily  poured  forth  from  the 
press.  Nor  were  these  the  most  threatening 
symptoms,  informing  all  men  that  evil  times 
were  approaching  :  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  the  clouds  grew  blacker  and  blacker, 
and  Burke’s  eye  became  more  earnest  and 
anxious  as  it  scanned  the  political  horizon. 

The  opposition  was  composed  of  two  par- 
lies,  the  Rockinghams  and  the  Grenvilles ; 
but  they  had  very  little  in  common :  they 
seem  indeed  for  some  time  to  have  hated 
each  other  much  more  than  they  haled  the 
ministry  that  they  both  assailed.  A  torrent 
of  publications  of  all  sizes,  quartos,  octavos, 
aniphlets,  and  squibs,  was  diligently  poured 
y  the  Grenvilles  on  the  heads  of  the  Rock¬ 
inghams.  For  a  long  while  the  patriotic 
Whigs  forbore  to  reply  to  all  thesq  assaults, 
but  at  length  a  pamphlet  called  The  Present 
Stale  of  the  Nation,  written,  if  not  by  Gren¬ 
ville  himself,  certainly  under  his  immediate 
direction,  made  its  appearance,  and  the  long- 
tried  patience  of  their  opponents  gave  way. 
To  this  production  Burke  replied  by  his  great 
political  treatise.  Observations  on  n  late  Pub¬ 
lication  entitled  “  The  Present  State  of  the 
Nation.”  The  reply  was  every  way  conclu¬ 
sive,  powerful  and  triumphant.  Some  critics 
have  regretted  that  this  pamphlet,  and  many 
others  of  Burke’s  compositions,  should  be  so 
much  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
that  therefore  they  become  less  interesting 
as  these  temporary  events  fade  away  in  the 
darkness  of  the  past.  We  cannot  think  that 
Burke’s  choice  of  subjects  is  to  be  regretted. 
If  the  use  of  studying  the  political  writings 
of  past  times  is  to  instruct  us  amidst  the 
perplexing  difficulties  of  the  present,  no 
works  equal  these  in  the  attainment  of  this 
great  end.  To  the  mere  lover  of  fine  writing 
the  Observations  may  be  less  attractive  than 
any  of  his  other  political  pamphlets  ;  but  to 
the  philosopher,  economist  and  historian, 
few  even  of  Burke’s  works  more  deserve  an 
attentive  study.  It  abounds  in  statistics,  but 
the  statistics  hare  one  merit  often  wanting 
in  the  statistical  works  of  some  other  times  ; 
for  instead  of  confusing,  they  really  illustrate 
the  subject. 

George  Grenville  had  many  admirers. 
Bred  a  lawyer,  and  connected  with  families 
of  great  political  influence,  he  was  of  course 
introduced  early  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  he  had  once  set  his  feet  in  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Chapel,  he  appears  to  have  believed 
that  there  were  no  manners,  customs,  or 
ways  of  thinking  in  the  world,  except  what 
were  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
clerks.  The  Journals  were  his  Bible,  the 
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ministerial  benches  the  seat  of  all  human 
happiness,  and  revenues  and  statistics  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  existence  :  for  them 
he  lived,  in  them  he  died  ;  he  was  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  official  regulations,  the  personi- 
€cation  of  red  tape. 

It  is  amusing,  if  also  melancholy,  to  see 
the  profound  ideas  that  this  great  statesman 
had  about  the  government  of  mankind. 
Burke  himself  says  that  a  man  is  rendered 
somewhat  a  worse  reasoner  for  having  been 
a  minister;  and  undoubtedly  the  assertion  is 
very  well  borne  out  by  the  reasonings  of 
Mr.  George  Grenville.  While  the  Tower 
guns  were  announcing  victory  after  victory, 
Grenville  was  weeping  for  the  downfall  of 
England.  While  the  French  finances  were 
ruined,  the  government  without  credit,  and 
the  people  starving,  Grenville  shuddered  at 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  rival  country. 
While  every  sea  was  covered  with  our  ships, 
and  our  language  heard  on  every  shore, 
Grenville  was  in  dismay  at  the  decline  of 
British  shipping,  and  the  want  of  British  en¬ 
terprise.  While  great  manufacturing  cities 
were  starting  up  on  barren  heaths,  and  all 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  were  resound¬ 
ing  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry,  Gren¬ 
ville  was  sighing  for  the  loss  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  increase  of  imports  over 
exports.  While  little  bands  of  our  country¬ 
men  were  extending  the  dominion  of  England 
in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges, 
while  our  American  colonists  in  little  more 
than  half  a  century  were  doubling  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  every  side 
the  genius  of  the  great  Saxon  race  seemed 
waging  war  even  with  Nature  herself,  Gren¬ 
ville  was  rending  his  clothes,  and  putting 
ashes  upoa  his  head,  that  he  might  bear  his 
part  in  the  humiliation  of  his  country.  Our 
conquests,  he  said,  were  fallacious  ;  our  ex¬ 
ports  were  principally  consumed  by  our  own 
fleets  and  armies  ;  our  seamen  were  wasting 
their  energies  in  privateers  and  men-of-war; 
our  carrying  trade  was  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  neutral  nations  ;  the  number  of  our  ships 
was  diminishing  ;  our  revenues  were  decreas¬ 
ing  ;  our  husbandry  was  standing  still  for 
want  of  hands;  on  all  sides  it  became  quite 
evident  that  our  glory  was  departing.  Such 
were  Grenville’s  ideas  on  the  State  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  and  of  such  nonsense  was  the  work  com¬ 
posed  that  Burke  ridiculed.  And  yet  Gren¬ 
ville  was  by  no  means  considered  an  ordinary 
man,  though  nothing  can  appear  more  child¬ 
ish  than  his  notions  on  all  the  affairs  of  his 
time.  To  him,  in  this  work,  Burke  applied 
the  happy  quotation  : 


- “  Tritonida  conapir.it  arcem 

Ingeniis,  opibusque,  et  festa  pace  virentom  ; 
Vixque  tenet  lacrymasquia  nil  lacrymabilecemit.” 

It  would  have  been  well  for  England, 
however,  had  he  never  done  anything  but 
stand  on  her  citadel,  and  weep  over  her 
peace  and  prosperity  ;  but  alas !  this  man, 
by  his  own  madness  and  folly  in  his  day  of 
power,  did  indeed  leave  as  an  inheritance  to 
his  successors  many  causes  for  bitter  tears. 
The  defeat  of  our  armies,  the  loss  of  our  ma¬ 
ritime  pre-eminence,  the  increase  of  our  debt, 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  a 
legacy  of  hatred  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  were  what  England  owed  to  the  weep¬ 
ing  patriotism  of  Grenville.  His  economy 
was  “  penny  wise,  but  pound  foolish  ;”  the 
evils  that  he  did  lived  after  him,  and  his 
whole  parliamentary  life  showed  how  little 
wisdom  is  necessary  to  make  a  legislator. 

The  Obtercations,  however,  is  something 
more  than  a  masterly  refutation  of  fashiona¬ 
ble  sophisms.  It  shows  how  deeply,  even 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  ex¬ 
istence,  Burke  was  conversant  with  all  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  political  economy.  He  was 
not  only  far  beyond  his  own  age,  but  in  some 
things  far  beyond  ages  whiqh  have  prided 
themselves  on  their  enlightened  commercial 
opinions.  His  notions  are  universal ;  they 
are  truly  liberal,  for  they  embrace  the  inter¬ 
ests,  not  of  one  class,  but  of  all  classes  ; 
showing  most  distinctly  how  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  interests  of  the  ag¬ 
riculturist  are  identical,  and  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  one  must  conduce  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  other.  We  have  intentionally 
forborne  to  make  quotations  from  his  works, 
but  there  is  one  passage  concerning  trade,  in 
a  letter  addressed  a  few  years  afterwards  to 
the  merchants  at  Bristol,  that  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  copy,  as  illustrating  the  views  he 
entertained.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  of 
course  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  defeat  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  that  great  trading  city  : — 

“1  am  sure,  Sir,  that  the  commercial  experience 
of  the  merchants  of  Bristol  will  soon  disabuse 
them  of  the  prejudice,  that  they  can  trade  no 
longer,  if  countries  more  lightly  taxed  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  deal  in  the  same  commodities  at  the 
same  markets.  You  know  that,  in  fact,  you 
trade  very  largely  where  yon  are  met  by  the  gc^s 
of  all  nations.  You  even  pay  high  duties  on  the 
import  of  your  goods,  and  afterwards  undersell 
nations  less  taxed,  at  their  own  markets,  and 
where  goods  of  the  same  kind  aro  not  charged  at 
all.  If  it  were  otherwise,  you  could  trade  very 
little.  You  know  that  the  price  of  all  sorts  of 
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manufacture  is  not  a  great  deal  enhanced  (except 
to  the  domestic  consumer)  by  any  taxes  paid  in 
this  country.  This  I  might  very  easily  prove.” 

This  range  of  mental  vision  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  of  all  Burke’s  characteristics. 
In  one  sense,  his  political  life  might  be  called 
a  failure,  for  during  a  service  of  thirty  years, 
only  a  few  months  were  spent  in  office.  He 
was  so  much  above  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
his  generation,  that  while  always  admitting 
his  industry  and  eloquence,  it  was  long 
indeed  before  they  had  any  idea  of  his  great 
political  wisdom.  He  did  not  inspire  great 
masses  with  confidence.  He  did  not  keep 
together  for  any  length  of  time  any  great 
combination.  His  life  was  to  many  people 
an  enigma;  his  thoughts  were  not  their 
thoughts,  nor  his  ideas  their  ideas.  He  sat 
in  his  place  at  Westminster  among  men,  but 
not  of  them ;  it  was,  as  he  said  himself,  a 
custom  among  the  leading  politicians  to  have 
his  word  go  for  nothing.  Why  was  it  that 
Fox  and  Pitt  were  so  much  more  followed, 
and  so  much  more  trusted  ?  Not,  surely, 
because  their  abilities  were  superior  to  his, 
not  because  they  were  more  eloquent,  more 
learned,  more  cautious,  or  even  more  practi¬ 
cal.  They  surpassed  him  in  influence,  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  were  inferior  to  him, 
because  their  ideas  were  more  the  ideas  of 
ordinary  men.  For  there  is  one  great  secret 
in  politics.  It  is  possible  for  a  politician  to 
be  very  wise,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not 
wise  in  his  generation.  The  plainest  country 
gentleman,  the  most  prosaic  merchant,  could 
understand  all  that  William  Pitt  or  Charles 
Fox  said  on  any  question :  these  two  celebrat¬ 
ed  men  only  put  into  their  own  language  the 
ideas  of  common  people.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Burke.  He  could  not  but  be  at  all 
times  a  great  philosopher,  thinking  deeply  on 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  condition  of 
society.  These  were  his  constant  themes, 
his  thoughts  by  day,  and  his  dreams  by 
night.  He  looked  at  them  from  all  points 
of  view,  and  while  examining  one  point, 
never  forgot  its  relation  to  the  other.  Hence 
it  is  that  he  never  would  go  all  lengths  with 
any  party,  and  was  called,  even  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  a  man  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  principles  ;  for  these  seemed  to  be  a 
just  middle  ground  between  the  doctrines 
professed  by  the  gentlemen  who  called  them¬ 
selves  king’s  friends,  and  those  of  the  city 
tradesmen  who  cheered  Jack  Wilkes.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  him  so  often  accused  of  in¬ 
consistency  :  men  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  him ;  for  though,  during  the  Ameri¬ 


can  war,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  Massachusetts  Bill,  and  all  the  other 
violent  proceedings  of  the  ministry,  he  con¬ 
tended  with  equal  vehemence  for  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  British  legislation  over  all  the 
British  dominions,  and,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Chatham,  supported  the  Declara¬ 
tory  Act.  Hence  it  is,  that  with  such 
powerfi^l  argument  and  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
career,  he  threw  himself  so  manfully  against 
the  influence  of  the  court ;  and  that  after 
this  influence  had  been  curbed,  when  wild 
democratic  notions  began  to  threaten  all 
courts  and  thrones  with  destruction,  and 
when  revolution,  like  the  giant  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  stood  up  and  shook  her  bloody  locks  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  with  argument 
not  less  powerful,  and  with  eloquence  still 
more  impassioned,  he  endeavored  to  rouse 
all  Europe  to  eternal  battle  against  an 
enemy  that  he  believed  opposed  to  the 
interests  and  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

His  contemporaries,  the  liberal  politicians 
of  the  following  age,  and  even  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  orator  of  a  later  time,  did  not 
give  him  credit  for  this  comprehensive 
faculty.  They  looked  only  at  one  side  of 
the  question,  and  therefore  accused  him  of 
inconsistency ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  while 
inconsistent  in  name,  he  was  always  con¬ 
sistent  in  spirit. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  his  political 
life  that  has  been  overlooked  by  his  accusers. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Burke  confined  himself  entirely  to  the 
politics  of  this  empire,  and  professed  himself 
a  Whig.  Now  there  is  nothing  paradoxical 
in  saying  that  the  principles  of  the  old 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  national  principles, 
that  they  sprang  out  of  the  party  disputes 
of  this  island,  and  could  only  be  well  under¬ 
stood  and  applied  to  the  politics  of  Great 
Britain.  They  are  as  natural  to  England  as 
our  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding ;  nowhere 
else  could  they  exist  in  such  perfection.  So 
Burke  appears  always  to  have  considered, 
and  his  political  writings,  until  the  year 
1790,  were  all  on  national  affairs.  But  the 
French  Revolution  was  not  a  mere  national 
movement ;  its  distinguished  advocates  de¬ 
clared  and  boasted  that  its  principles  were 
universal.  Burke,  therefore,  addressing  his 
Reflections  and  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace  to  all  Europe,  was  obliged  to  be  more 
general  in  his  observations  than  he  had  been 
while  he  directed  his  attention  entirely  to 
English  politics. 

On  reviewing  his  first  philosophical  treatise. 
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we  said  that  it  showed  the  same  aversion  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  French  and  English 
deistical  writers  that  is  seen  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  his  old  age;  and  we  now  affirm, 
that  in  his  first  great  political  work,  the 
Obiervatinns,  the  germ  of  even  his  later 
political  opinions  may  be  seen.  This  does 
not  look  like  inconsistency;  and  we  know 
well  what  we  are  saying. 

Grenville,  little  as  he  was  of  a  popular 
politician,  and  with  all  the  contempt  that  his 
administration  showed  for  popular  prejudices, 
still,  when  out  of  office,  such  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  sitting  on  the  opposition  benches, 
became  an  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform. 
The  man  who  asserted  the  omnipotence  of 
general  warrants,  and  would  maintain  his 
Stamp  Act  by  fire  and  sword,  when  con¬ 
tending  for  place,  proposed,  in  his  Stale  of 
the  Xation,  to  increase  the  number  of  voters 
in  England,  and  to  grant  to  America  the 
privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  the 
British  Parliament.  Both  of  these  politi¬ 
cal  nostrums,  Burke  in  his  work  condemned. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  reprobate 
speculative  Inquiries  on  such  subjects  ;  but 
that  so  far  from  thinking,  in  the  present 
state  of  England,  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  number  of  representatives  would  be  a 
benefit,  he  thought  it  might  have  directly  the 
contrary  effect.  And  as  for  America,  he 
declared,  what  was  sufficiently  evident,  that 
Nature  set  herself  in  opposition  to  Gren-  ] 
ville’s  schemes.  We  find  him  protesting 
against  abstract  principles  as  strenuously  as 
he  did  during  the  debates  on  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  this  is  the  great  key  to 
Burke’s  political  system.  He  said  at  all 
times  that  he  detested  abstract  reasonings  in 
politics,  that  he  hated  the  very  sound  of 
them,  for  that  reason  was  far  from  being  the 
god  of  the  earth,  that  it  had  a  very  small 
part  in  the  government  of  mankind.  Nor, 
when  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
during  his  time,  when  we  consider  that 
education  was  far  from  being  so  prevalent 
as  it  now  is,  and  con.sequently  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  was  much  less  enlight¬ 
ened,  is  it  easy  to  show  that  even  his 
opinions  of  parliamentary  representation 
were  erroneous.  Are  we  justihed  in  be¬ 
lieving  that,  had  our  Reform  Bill  been 
carried  a  century  earlier,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  blessing?  Were  the  people  so  much 
more  liberal  than  their  representatives  ? 
The  prisons  and  chapels  gutted  and  in  flames, 
the  mob  prowling  about  like  wild  beasts,  and 
threatening  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  all  London  for  four  days  without 


police,  law,  or  government  of  any  kind,  may 
perhaps  answer  this  question.  And  yet  the 
Gordon  Riots  occurred  little  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  and  at  the  mere  whisper 
of  toleration. 

In  the  Ohxervatirms,  there  is  one  im¬ 
portant  paragraph,  that,  if  we  would  really 
take  an  impartial  view  of  all  Burke’s  politi¬ 
cal  principles,  and  understand  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  his  earlier  and  later  opinions, 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  relates  to  the 
condition  of  France.  Grenville,  after  draw¬ 
ing  his  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of 
England,  to  comfort  the  people  further, 
declared  that  France  was  in  much  better 
circumstances,  her  revenue  in  every  way 
superior.  Her  very  bankruptcy  proved  her 
superiority,  and  on  that  account  her  cities 
would  be  inviting  asylums  to  British  manu¬ 
facturers  flying  from  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
Burke  proved,  it  was  not  difficult  to  prove, 
that  the  finances  of  France  were  in  the  worst 
possible  condition  ;  that  her  debt  was  much 
heavier  than  that  of  England  ;  her  resources 
more  scanty,  and  her  credit,  indeed,  entirely 
gone.  The  taxation  was  not  lightened, 
the  charges  of  the  state  not  disburdened. 
The  annual  income  was  a  million  and  a  half 
short  of  the  provision  for  the  ordinary  peace 
establishment.  And  the  great  political  phi- 
[  losopher  concluded  by  a  declaration,  "Us 
memorable  as  Chesterfield’s,  that  the  French 
finances  were  so  distracted,  the  charges  so 
far  outran  the  supply,  that  every  one  might 
hourly  look  for  some  great  convulsion,  of 
which  the  effect  on  all  Europe  might  be  very 
difficult  to  conjecture. 

What  we  have  ventured  to  say  about 
Burke’s  political  principles,  during  the  first 
half  of  his  parliamentary  life,  is  still  further 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  work  that, 
a  year  afterwards,  proceeded  from  his  pen, 
and  by  his  speeches  on  the  Act  of  Unifor¬ 
mity,  and  on  Alderman  Sawbridge's  annual 
motions  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  always  spoke  contemptuously  of 
this  last  measure,  believing  that  it  would 
produce,  not  partial  good,  but  universal  evil. 
He  feared  that  the  gentlemen  of  England 
could  not  afford  to  have  frequent  contests 
with  the  Treasury,  for  it  was  very  easy  to 
see  whose  purse  would  the  sooner  become 
I  empty. 

The  Thouyht$  on  the  Cannes  of  the  Present 
Discontents  is  written  with  the  greatest  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
his  less  ambitious  style,  and  bears  unusual 
marks  of  finished  and  elaborate  composition. 
We  know  that  it  was  not  dashed  off  in  baste, 
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and  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  considera-  could  believe  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
tion  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  with  the  composition  of  these  celebrated  let- 
principal  men  of  his  party.  It  may  therefore  ters.  To  us  they  seem  to  be  contradicted 
be  called  the  text-book  of  the  old  Whig  by  every  part  of  his  character,  moral  and 
principles,  and  as  such  it  is  quite  evident  that  intellectual.  This  even  Mr.  Macaulay  him- 
the  author  intended  it.  self  acknowledges,  although  Lord  Brougham, 

It  points  out  with  peculiar  energy  all  the  in  his  Lives  of  the  Statesmen,  says,  that  no¬ 
evils  of  the  system  of  favoritism  that  the  thing  but  Burke’s  express  denial  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  introduced,  contrasts  authorship  of  these  epistles  could  rebut  the 
the  turbulence  of  the  times  with  the  glories  strong  internal  evidence  that  they  supply, 
of  the  period  when  the  Whig  grandees  en-  They  who  cannot  see  how  decidedly  these  let- 
circled  the  throne  of  the  reigning  monarch’s  ters  are  opposed  to  all  his  ideas,  and  who, 
grandfather,  and  concludes  with  an  elaborate  doubtless  with  most  charitable  intentions, 
defence  of  party  connections.  None  of  his  and  with  the  most  sincere  admiration  for  the 
works  exceed  it  in  political  wisdom.  The  author,  still  wish  to  consider  him  as  Junius, 
king’s  friends  are  gibbeted  as  remorselessly  may  sm  his  indignant  disavowal  in  the  Corre¬ 
as  the  Grenvilles  iQ  ihe  Observations.  It  is  spondence.  Mr.  Prior  would  fain  make  Burke 
exactly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  series  of  Junius,  and  seems  quite  unconscious  of  the 
“  thoughts”  on  the  discontents  of  the  time,  ill  effects  that  the  fact  of  Burke’s  having  the 
Burke  also  discusses  the  remedies  for  such  least  knowledge  of  Junius  would  have  on  the 
distempers,  and,  true  to  the  principles  which  reputation  of  the  great  man  whom  he  rever- 
we  have  endeavored  to  point  out  as  charac-  enccs  and  eulogizes.  Biographers,  indeed, 
teristic  of  all  his  works,  again  expresses  his  seem  to  have  strange  ideas  on  morality, 
dislike  of  triennial  Parliaments,  and  of  many  Burke  could  not  be  proved  to  be  Junius, 
other  very  popular  medicines  for  the  exist-  without  being  proved  to  be  also  one  of  the 
ing  abuses.  His  ideas  here  and  everywhere  greatest  scoundrels  that  ever  disgraced  hu- 
are  eminently  practical.  He  is  never  in  the  manity. 

clouds,  never  forming  visionary  republics,  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  same  sentence, 
never  forgetting  the  nature  of  man.  He  manages  to  praise  and  blame  the  author  of 
therefore  disclaims  all  intention  of  pleasing  the  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents. 
the  popular  palate,  and  says  he  never  talked  Thus,  in  the  essay  on  Hallam,  he  says  that 
with  any  one  much  conversant  with  public  Burke  could  nut  form  a  correct  idea  of  his 
affairs,  who  considered  short  Parliaments  as  own  times  ;  and  again,  in  his  essay  on  Chat- 
a  real  improvement  of  the  constitution.  He  ham,  when  speaking  of  the  king’s  friends,  he 
says  the  opinion  of  such  people  may  be  in-  8.ays :  “  The  character  of  this  faction  has 
terested,  but  that  it  is  a  vulgar  and  puerile  been  drawn  by  Burke  with  even  more  than 
malignity  to  imagine  that  every  statesman  is  his  usual  force  and  vivacity.  Those  who 
of  course  corrupt,  and  that  the  authority  of  know  how  strongly,  through  his  whole  life, 
such  a  man  may  be  of  as  much  weight  as  his  judgment  was  biased  by  his  passions, 
the  ideas  of  those  who,  with  purer  intentions,  may  not  unnaturally  suspect  that  he  has  left 
have  less  effectual  means  of  judging.  us  rather  a  caricature  than  a  likeness ;  and 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  review  of  Hallam’s  yet  there  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  portrait,  a 
Constitutional  History,  however,  declares  single  touch  of  which  the  fidelity  is  not  proved 
that  Burke  and  Junius,  in  ascribing  the  dis-  by  facts  of  unquestionable  authority." 
contents  of  this  period  to  the  system  of  With  all  due  respect  to  the  brilliant  essay- 
•  favoritism,  were  decidedly  in  error.  This  ist  and  historian,  this  sentence  appears  to  us 
error  still  appeared  to  the  accomplished  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  What !  an 
Edinburgh  reviewer  excusable,  for  they  lived  avowed  party  politician,  writing  on  the  events 
too  near  the  events  they  criticised  to  form  an  of  his  own  times,  to  give  such  a  faithful  pic- 
impartial  judgment.  We  do  not  mean  to  ture  of  the  enemies  of  his  party,  that  “  there 
say  anything  about  the  opinions  of  Junius,  is  scarcely  in  the  whole  portrait  a  single 
for  this  masterly  satirist  was  in  no  sense  of  touch  of  which  the  fidelity  is  not  proved  by 
the  word  a  political  philosopher.  He  stab-  facts  of  unquestionable  authority,”  and  yet, 
bed  in  the  dark,  he  was  surrounded  with  at  the  same  time,  through  his  whole  life,  his 
mystery,  and  thus  acquired  a  greater  repu-  judgment  to  be  strongly  '*  biased  by  his 
tation  for  wisdom  than  he  seems  to  have  passions  ”?  Mr.  Macaulay  follows  Burke’s 
deserved.  No  person  who  has  paid  the  least  Thoughts  almost  literally,  in  his  account  of 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  Burke’s  writings  the  earlier  part  of  George  III.’s  reign,  and 
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yet  be  says  that  his  great  prototype’s  judg¬ 
ment  was,  during  his  whole  life,  “  biased  by 
his  passions.” 

Burke’s  life  was  very  peculiar,  and  his 
writings  will  never  be  properly  understood 
until  they  are  looked  at  in  connection  with 
each  other.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ideas  which  Lord  Bute  and  the  king’s 
friends  entertained  about  government,  were 
principally  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke.  It  was  Bolingbroke  who  first 
talked  about  the  ambition  of  the  Whig  nobles, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  degraded 
the  sovereign,  and  how,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  alone,  all  these  difficulties 
might  vanish. 

George  III.  began  to  reign  by  carrying  out 
Bolingbroke’s  ideas  of  a  patriot  king,  and  the 
Toryism  of  that  time  was  altogether  the 
Toryism  of  Bolingbroke.  If  there  be  one 
author  for  whom  Burke  at  all  times  seems  to 
have  had  the  greatest  contempt,  it  was  this 
noble  person,  whose  ideas  were  now  brought 
into  practice.  As  we  have  seen,  one  of  his 
first  publications  was  an  attempt  to  ridicule 
Bolingbroke’s  philosophy,  and  in  his  old  age, 
he  characterized  the  eloquent  peer  as  a  flim¬ 
sy  and  superficial  writer.  “  Who  now  reads 
Bolingbroke  ?”  he  asks — “  who  ever  read 
him  through  ?”  These  Thought*  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents  are,  there¬ 
fore,  as  much  philosophical  as  the  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  Natural  Society,  written  when  he  had 
little  thought  of  being  a  great  politician,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Rockingham  party.  Yet 
his  ideas  are  the  same,  and  his  principles  en¬ 
tirely  the  same.  Is  it,  then,  surprising, 
when,  in  his  later  years,  he  found  Boling¬ 
broke’s  works  adopted  as  part  of  the  gospel 
of  the  French  revolutionists,  that  he  should 
have  condemned  them  with  as  much  sincerity 
and  more  vehemence,  as  when  they  were  ad¬ 
mired  by  literary  men,  and  carried  into  prac¬ 
tice,  at  the  risk  of  shaking  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  society,  and  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  empire,  by  the  self- 
called  king’s  friends  of  George  III.?  Is 
this  time  serving?  Is  this  being  inconsist¬ 
ent  ?  ' 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  these  earlier  pro¬ 
ductions,  because  they  are  less  read,  and  per¬ 
haps  less  understood,  than  the  other  works 
of  this  great  man.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  well  considered  by  all  who  would 
appreciate  the  tenor  of  Burke’s  life.  As  yet 
he  had  published  none  of  his  speeches.  The 
two  political  pamphlets  that  we  have  review¬ 
ed  are,  of  all  his  works,  those  which  are  most 
devoted  to  party  politics ;  for  this  was  the 


era  of  the  Grenvilles,  the  Bedfords,  and  the 
king’s  friends.  Burke  was,  however,  gradu¬ 
ally  working  himself  clearer  and  clearer  from 
all  obstacles,  and  acting  more  and  more  an 
independent  part.  Two  subjects  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  were 
gradually  drawing  his  attention  to  them.  They 
were  subjects  admirably  fitted  to  employ  the 
great  powers  of  his  mind,  and  make  him 
ask  himself  what  was  the  duty  of  a  wise 
statesman. 

Since  the  success  of  Clive,  the  East  India 
Company  had  held  a  most  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion.  Professing  to  be  mere  merchants,  they 
had  acquired  a  mighty  dominion  on  a  foreign 
soil,  and  the  fate  of  millions  of  dusky  Asia¬ 
tics,  worshipping  strange  gods,  speaking 
strange  languages,  and  living  in  a  strange 
social  condition,  were  dependent  upon  their 
wisdom.  The  spirit  of  trade  and  the  spirit 
of  philanthropy  were  at  once  brought  into 
collision.  Many  and  fearful  were  the  evils 
that  at  first  arose  from  this  advance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization,  with  all  its  strength,  and 
without  its  humanity,  into  tropical  coun¬ 
tries. 

Lord  Chatham,  before  his  genius  had  be¬ 
come  eclipsed,  mediated  the  introduction  of 
a  great  reform  into  these  Eastern  dominions  ; 
and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  question  that  most 
perplexed  his  distracted  cabinet.  For  years, 
the  Eastern  empire  was  the  principal  subject 
of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  un¬ 
til  even  it  was  for  a  while  forgotten  as  another 
menacing  meteor  appeared  in  a  dilTerent  part 
of  the  heavens. 

The  seeds  of  great  empires,  like  the  germs 
of  all  true  greatness,  in  both  the  natural  and 
the  moral  world,  are  imperceptibly  sown. 
The  acorn  is  blown  about  for  months,  the 
sport  of  every  fitful  breeze,  before  it  finally 
lakes  root  in  the  soil ;  and  season  must  fol¬ 
low  season,  and  fashions  ebb  and  flow  for 
many^-eans,  before  the  matured  oak  spreads 
its  branches  to  the  skies,  and  bids  defiance  to 
the  wintry  blast.  Myriads  of  little  shell-fish 
die,  and  for  centuries  the  waters  roll  above 
them  before  the  coral  reef  is  formed  ;  but  it 
is  formed,  and  slowly  yet  surely  raises  its 
head  above  the  waves,  and  wrecks  the 
proudest  vessel  as  it  proceeds  on  its  way. 
A  Skakspeare  lies  in  his  cradle,  with  a  few 
eyes  looking  down  upon  bis  infant  slumbers. 
He  grows  up  from  boyhood  to  youth,  and 
from  youth  to  manhood,  without  its  being 
known  that  a  mighty  man  is  bom  into  the 
world.  He  wanders  among  his  native  woods 
and  streams,  inquiring  and  thinking,  think¬ 
ing  and  inquiring,  little  cared  for  by  the  great 
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men  of  the  earth.  He  comes  to  London, 
poor,  friendless,  and  with  much  difficulty 
keeps  himself  from  starving  by  holding 
horses,  and  shifting  scenes  at  theatres.  He 
works  for  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him, 
and  finds  it  long  before  he  can  spare  thought 
for  the  morrow.  He  retires,  at  length,  like  a 
respectability,  to  his  native  place,  dies  as  his 
fathers  had  died  before  him ;  and  on  his 
death-bed,  when  his  last  hour  is  near,  the 
beams  of  the  sun  dance  on  the  window-panes 
as  usual,  the  grass  grows  as  usual,  the  flow¬ 
ers  open  their  buds  as  usual,  the  evening  star 
that  night  gazes  wistfully  down  as  usual, 
people  eat  and  drink,  laugh  and  chat,  make 
merry  and  make  money,  go  to  bed,  put  their 
foolish  heads  in  night-caps,  and  dream  foolish 
dreams  as  usual,  and  the  world  the  next 
morning  rolls  on  as  usual  ;  as  though  Shak- 
speare  had  not  died,  as  though  Shakspeare 
had  never  lived,  as  though  the  world  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Shakspeare.  But  Shak¬ 
speare  lived,  and  Shakspeare  still  lives,  and 
Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  and  Macbeth  still  re¬ 
main,  and  are  realities  amid  a  world  of  noth¬ 
ings.  As  it  is  with  the  growth  of  an  oak,  as 
it  is  with  the  growth  of  a  coral  reef,  as  it  is 
with  the  growth  of  a  Shakspeare,  so  it  is  with 
the  growth  of  a  great  empire. 

It  was  thus  that  the  great  empire  on  the 
American  continent  at  first  struggled  into  ex¬ 
istence.  It  was  engendered  by  persecution, 
it  had  its  birth  amid  darkness,  convulsion, 
and  blood.  Two  centuries  ago,  emigration 
was  not  the  matter  of  course  that  it  now  is. 
A  man  wholeft  England  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
did  not  expect  to  see  another  England  on  the 
distant  shore.  Wild  Indians  brandishing 
their  tomahawks,  savage  beasts  prowling 
through  the  forests,  and  making  the  solitudes 
re-echo  with  their  bellowing,  were  the  wel¬ 
come  that  the  daring  adventurer  had  to  anti¬ 
cipate.  But  the  great  decree  of  Providence 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  Saxon  race  vyas  to 
increase  and  multiply  in  a  new  world,  where 
the  soil  had  not  yet  been  upturned  by  the 
plough,  where  the  sky  had  not  yet  been  dark¬ 
ened  with  the  smoke  of  great  cities,  nor  the 
mighty  rivers  been  defiled  by  the  tarry  keels 
of  heavily  laden  vessels.  The  word  “  colony” 
had  not  at  all  to  English  ears  a  majestic 
sound  :  it,  at  most,  brought  to  mind  the  idea 
of  a  handful  of  men,  who  were  erecting  huts, 
felling  trees,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
preventing  themselves  from  being  scalped  and 
eaten.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  much 
nobler  idea  of  colonization  than  any  of  our 
countrymen  ever  entertained  until  the  speech¬ 
es  of  Burke  were  given  to  the  world. 
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These  colonies  had  flourished  by  neglect : 
they  were  not  coddled  in  their  infancy  ;  they 
were  left  to  the  energies  of  unassisted  nature, 
and  this  was  enough  to  make  them  great  and 
prosperous.  Hume,  in  his  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles 
I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  scarcely  deigns 
to  mention  them  ;  and  when  Grenville  first 
determined  to  tax  them,  he  s,eemed  to  care  no 
more  about  what  they  thought  of  his  financial 
scheme  than  an  omnibus-driver  considers  the 
weight  of  the  passengers  that  his  horses  have 
to  draw  up  Holborn  Hill. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  Grenville  behind  his  age ; 
nearly  all  his  countrymen  shared  in  his  de¬ 
lusion.  This  is  proved  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Stamp  Act  was  first  received.  As  long 
as  the  English  language  is  spoken,  that  im¬ 
portant,  that  inconsiderate,  that  most  unhap¬ 
py  measure  will  be  remembered  ;  for  from 
the  day  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  must  date  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  America.  It  told  the  hardy  laborers 
across  the  Atlantic,  for  the  first  time,  that 
English  statesmen  did  not  consider  them  as 
Englishmen,  and  that  they  had  not  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  English  people. 
Learning  that  they  were  not  Englishmen,  they 
began  to  look  upon  themselves  as  Americans ; 
and  as  wrong  followed  wrong,  and  oppression 
was  heaped  upon  oppression,  they  grasped 
their  rifles,  and  sw’ore  to  make  their  title  good. 
When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passing,  so  little 
was  thought  of  it  in  England,  that  there  was 
actually  only  a  single  division  during  the 
whole  of  its  progress  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  in  that  division  the  minority 
did  not  amount  to  forty.  Able  editors 
thoughtitnot  worthy  the  employment  of  their 
pens ;  nor  great  orators  of  their  eloquence ; 
nor  one  noble  lord  of  a  protest.  “  See,  my 
son,”  said  a  great  man,  “  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed.”  The  histoiy 
of  all  ages  proves  the  truth  of  this  saying : 
but  never  was  it  found  truer  than  when 
applied  to  our  (juarrels  with  America. 

There  was,  however,  one  man,  and  perhaps 
but  one  man,  in  all  England  at  that  time 
aware  of  the  awful  responsibility  that  our 
legislator^  were  incurring.  Burke  sat,  a 
mere  stranger  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  listened  to  the  languid  debate ; 
he  afterwards  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the 
dullest  discussions  he  had  ever  heard. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
much  better,  indeed,  than  any  one  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  exulted  in  the  idea 
that  the  colonies  should  be  placed  at  the  feet 
of  the  British  Parliament.  It  cannot  be 
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doubted  tli.it  the  wise  and  just  sentiments 
which  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  always 
held  on  this  subject,  were  inspired  by  his 
eloquent  and  philosophical  private  secretary. 
Burke,  whilst  endeavoring  to  support  himself 
by  his  pen,  had  been  engaged  in  drawing  up 
An  Account  of  the  Eurojyenn  Settlements  in 
America,  and  indeed  at  that  time  was  in¬ 
clined  to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  New 
World. 

The  manner  in  which  he  looked  on  our 
colonies  was  peculiar  to  his  great  mind. 
While  all  other  statesmen  saw  nothing  but 
the  object  of  the  hour,  he  loved  to  let  his 
imagination  play  on  the  future  glories  of 
America.  But  while  thus  indulging  in  his  pro¬ 
phetic  visions,  he  never  forgot  the  realities  of 
this  working  world.  There  are  two  great  philos¬ 
ophers  and  orators  to  whom  Burke  has  often 
been  compared,  Cicero  and  Bacon.  In  moral 
'  qualities,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he 
was  far  superior  to  either  of  those  celebrated 
men.  But  perhaps  in  no  respect  did  he  so 
much  resemble  Bacon  as  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  faculty  by  which  he  was  able  to  look  on 
every  side  of  a  great  question,  and  the  almost 
prophetic  power  of  piercing  into  future  times. 
Bacon,  as  he  thought  on  all  the  hidden  .secrets 
of  nature,  which  the  inductive  philosophy 
would  one  day  di.sclose,  and  all  the  benefits 
which,  when  rightly  applied,  it  would  bestow 
on  the  human  race,  in  old  age,  disgrace, 
sickness  and  sorrow,  forgot  the  present,  and 
exulted  in  the  triumphs  of  distant  limes.  The 
world  was  unconscious  of  the  glory  that 
awaited  it;  people  smiled  bitterly,  and 
pointed  with  the  finger  of  scorn  as  the  fallen 
statesman  and  courtier  passed  by.  Minions 
who  had  flattered  him,  and  cring#d  to  him 
during  the  sunshine  of  his  worldly  prosperity, 
jeered  at  him  as  his  dishonored  head  after¬ 
wards  appeared.  It  was  bitter,  indeed,  to 
endure  such  insults  from  such  gaudy  insects 
of  the  hour,  and  ten  times  more  bitter  when 
the  conscience  of  the  great  philosopher 
smote  him,  and  told  him  that  his  humiliation 
was  deserved.  Then  as  he  turned  his  thoughts 
inward,  and  considered  his  intellectual  glories, 
the  heart  that  had  but  a  few  moments  ago 
been  wrung  with  anguish,  swelled  proudly, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  confiderree  and 
joy  to  the  judgment  of  the  “  next  age,” 
“foreign  nations,”  and  “future  generations.” 
The  empire  of  darkness  had  been  smitten ; 
he  had  struck  a  blow  that  would  resound 
through  the  universe ;  even  as  he  sunk  into 
his  grave,  the  first  faint  echoes  reached  his 
ears,  and  visions  of  railways  annihilating  dis¬ 
tance,  steam  vessels  sailing  against  the  wind, 
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electric  telegraphs  convoying  information  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  printing  presses 
illuminating  the  cottage  of  the  lal^rer  with 
the  rays  of  literature  and  philosophy,  disease, 
filth,  and  crime  flying  away  at  the  approach 
of  philanthropy  and  science, — all  these,  and 
more  than  these  objects,  appeared  before  his 
dim  eyes  as  they  closed  on  this  world  for 
ever. 

What  Bacon  was  to  experimental  philos¬ 
ophy  when  applied  to  scientific  researches, 
Burke  was  to  political  philosophy  brought 
into  practical  government.  Addison,  speak¬ 
ing  through  the  Spectator,  tells  us  that  as 
it  was  s.-tid  of  Socrates  that  he  first  brought 
philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  so  he 
was  ambitious  of  being  considered  as  the  man 
who  first  brought  philosophy  out  of  the  stu¬ 
dy  into  the  drawing-room.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth  of  Bacon,  that  he  first  brought 
philosophy  into  the  workshop,  the  factory, 
and  the  laboratory  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  Burke  that  he  first  introduced 
real  political  philosophy  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  Coleridge  says,  he  habitual¬ 
ly  recurred  to  principles ;  he  was  a  scientific 
statesman.  And  then  his  dreams  were  like 
Bacon’s ;  his  imagination  was  as  splendid ; 
his  visions  about  America  have  all  been,  even 
in  the  period  of  less  than  a  century,  almost 
literally  fulfilled.  He  delighted  in  contem¬ 
plating  these  brave  descendants  of  English¬ 
men.  who  had  sought  in  the  Ameiican  wilder¬ 
nesses  a  place  of  refuge,  where  they  might 
worship  God  in  the  way  that  their  hearts 
and  minds  most  approved.  He  exulted  in 
their  flourishing  condition,  in  the  increase  of 
their  wealth,  their  commerce,  and  their  num¬ 
bers.  He  pictured  them  reaping  their  gold¬ 
en  harvests,  throwing  the  harpoon  on  the 
co.ast  of  Africa,  and  penetrating  amid  ice¬ 
bergs  into  “  Hudson’s  Bay  ’’and  “  Davis’s 
Strait.«,”  meeting  in  their  provincial  assem¬ 
blies,  and  with  true  English  feeling  attempt¬ 
ing  to  form  an  image  of  English  freedom, 
congregating  on  Sundays  in  their  plain  build¬ 
ings  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  thus 
gradually  striking  the  roots  of  the  Protestaat 
religion  deep  into  the  American  soil. 

The  angel  that  he  introduced  into  his 
speech  on  “Conciliation,”  drawing  up  the 
curtain  and  unfolding  the  rising  glories  of 
America,  was  not  brought  in,  as  even  smeh  a 
man  as  Lord  Erskine  appears  to  have  believ¬ 
ed,  merely  to  afford  the  orator  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  display  oLhis  eloquence.  So  far 
from  that  noble  passage  being  a  mere  beauti¬ 
ful  episode,  the  statistics  that  preceded  it  are 
not  more  properly  used  to  give  his  hearers  a 
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just  idea  of  the  subject.  Had  his  applauding 
admirers  been  less  inclined  to  consider  liis 
illustrations  as  beautiful  metaphors,  and  had 
they  opened  their  minds  to  the  importance 
of  the  great  empire  they  professed  to  govern, 
our  thirteen  colonies  would  not  have  been  so 
disgracefully  torn  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  country.  Not  many  years  elapsed, 
after  the  publication  of  the  two  great  speech¬ 
es  on  America,  before  even  Lord  North  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  Burke’s  eloquence  was 
really  profound  wisdom. 

But  not  even  his  eloquence,  not  even  his 
wisdom,  is  more  admirable  than  his  philan¬ 
thropy.  This  is  seen  as  much  in  his  speeches 
and  writings  on  India  as  in  those  on  America, 
but  then  it  is  exercised  in  behalf  of  people 
for  whom,  in  general,  Europeans  have  little 
sympathy.  This  philanthropy  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  in  which  he  most  excels  the 
great  Roman  orator.  There  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  enlarge  the  mind  than  to  compare 
the  spirit  of  Burke’s  speeches  with  that  of 
Cicero’s  declamations  against  Catiline  and  Ver¬ 
ves,  and  the  other  celebrated  remains  of  Roman 
eloquence.  It  is  only  by  such  an  attentive 
consideration,  and  such  a  course  of  systematic 
study,  that  we  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  civil¬ 
ization. 

There  was  much  difference  between  a 
country  that  had  been  subjugated  by  Roman 
arms,  and  a  country  that  had  been  colonized 
by  Roman  people.  The  happiness  of  the  con¬ 
quered  millions  seldom  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  .the  Roman  statesman;  their  prosperity 
was  nothing  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
glory  of  Rome.  It  was  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills,  it  was  the  reputation  of  the  eagles  that 
had  so  often  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
victory,  it  was  the  applauding  shout  of  the 
multitude  that  accompanied  the  car  of  triumph 
rdown  the  Sacred  Way,  it  was  the  sympatliy 
of  the  citizens  whose  votes  he  solicited  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  to  which  all  the  efforts  of 
the  praetor  or  consul  were  directed.  The 
greatest  Roman  patriot,  the  immaculate  Bru¬ 
tus  himself,  was  charged  with  extortion;  and 
Verres  seems  to  have  been  only  a  little  more 
imprudent  and  barefaced  than  many  other 
provincial  governors.  Times  of  corruption 
are  times  when  civil  freedom  is  the  most 
oadangered.  No  great  assembly  was  ever 
■tore'  corrupt  than  the  Roman  senate,  when 
tW  repubUe  verged  toward  its  downfall. 
The  wealth  of  the  provinces  was  regarded  as 
the  prey  of  the  fortunate  praetors  who  held 
the  temporary  domination.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  “  special  correspondent  ”  in  the 


different  countries,  eager  to  point  out  any 
peculation,  cruelty,  or  maladministration  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers.  The  facts  which  we 
glean  from  the  literature  of  Rome  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  yoke  of  the  republic  was  not 
easy  to  bear ;  but  the  groans  of  the  oppressed 
seldom  reached  the  ears  of  the  citizens  who 
stood  listening  to  Cicero’s  eloquence  until  the 
clouds  of  night  had  gathered  over  the  proud 
city. 

And  this  great  orator  was  scarcely  more 
enlightened  than  his  hearers.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  admirable  as  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  statesmen 
are,  yet  the  declamations  against  tyrants,  and 
the  praise  of  liberty,  however  fine  they  might 
sound  in  the  ears  of  the  sympathizing  listen¬ 
ers,  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  present 
state  of  the  world.  Their  terms  are  indeed 
very  vague ;  their  ideas  of  freedom  never 
embraced  all  mankind.  Political  philosophy  > 
'  as  yet  was  not ;  but  it  was  even  a  gentler 
influence  than  any  that  political  philosophy 
'  can  ever  exercise  that  first  loosened  the 
shackles  from  the  hand  of  the  slave.  It  was 
Christianity  that  first  taught,  and  by  some¬ 
thing  better  than  even  the  eloquence  of  Plato, 
that  the  whole  human  race  was  connected 
together  by  a  chain  that  could  never  be 
snapped  asunder,  and  that  the  most  degrad¬ 
ed  wretch  bearing  the  image  of  man  was  the 
brother  of  the  proudest  citizen  of  Rome. 
There  is  nothing,  indeed,  so  easy  as  indefinite 
declamations  in  favor  of  freedom.  So  far 
from  these  being  characteristics  of  the  best 
times,  we  may  be  assured  that  when  they 
are  most  general  society  is  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  Seneca  ranted 
about  lil^rty. 

These  always  were  Burke’s  opinions.  Even 
in  his  speeches  on  America,  he  never  indulg¬ 
es  in  any  loose  expressions.  We  see  here, 
as  everywhere,  his  aversion  to  those  general 
principles  that  had  no  relation  to  times  and 
different  social  conditions.  He  never  liked 
to  discuss  the  abstract  rights  of  Parliament. 
Lord  North  was  much  more  ready  to  talk 
about  Brutus  and  Cato  than  his  opponent, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  empire.  “  Be  content,”  he  exclaimed, 
when  taunted  about  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 

“  to  bind  America  by  laws  of  trade  ;  you  have 
always  done  it.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for 
binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burden  them  by 
taxes ;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from 
the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for 
not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of 
states  and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the 
1  schools ;  for  there  only  they  may  be  dis- 
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cussed  with  safety.”  And  then  he  says  that 
he  considers  the  imperial  rights  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  privileges  of  the  colonies  to 
be  quite  reconcilable.  The  Parliament  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  empire  in  two  capacities: 
the  one,  as  the  local  legislature  of  this  island  ; 
the  other,  as  the  superintendent,  guide,  and 
controller  of  all  inferior  legislatures.  The 
powers  of  Parliament  were  therefore  bound¬ 
less  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  wise  on 
all  occasions  to  use  those  boundless  powers. 
There  ought  to  be  a  competent  sovereign 
power ;  but  it  ought  to  be  no  ordinary  power, 
and  never  used  in  the  Brst  instance.  “  Such, 
sir,”  said  Burke,  “  is  my  idea  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  British  empire,  as  distinguished 
from  the  constitution  of  Biitain ;  and  on 
these  grounds  I  think  subordination  and  lib¬ 
erty  may  be  sufficiently  reconciled  through 
the  whole ;  whether  to  serve  a  refining 
speculatist  or  a  factious  demagogue,  1  know 
not ;  but  enough,  surely,  for  the  ease  and 
happiness  of  man.” 

We  have  now  seen  Burke  in  many  different 
circumstances,  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times 
of  confusion ;  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  as 
well  as  when  he  was  playing  a  great  part  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  If  his  opinions  and 
principles  have  been  found  systematical  and 
consistent  during  all  those  varied  scene.s,  if 
he  have  preserved  some  uniform  character, 
so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  a  man  not 
likely  to  adopt  or  abandon  his  sentiments 
and  ideas  for  the  convenience  of  the  hour,  we 
may  with  some  interest  and  profit  follow  him 
through  the  still  more  perplexing  and  awful 


scenes  of  his  closing  years.  His  life  had  all 
the  interest  of  a  drama  ;  scarcely  one  great 
act  concluded,  before  another  and  a  still 
greater  commenced  ;  and  the  final  one  was 
the  grandest,  the  most  important,  the  most 
startling  of  all. 

But  the  observations  we  have  presumed  to 
make  on  this  first  half  of  his  political  life  and 
writings  would  perhaps  be  incomplete  if  we 
were  to  make  no  mention  of  his  visit  to 
France  about  the  year  before  he  delivered 
his  speech  on  American  taxation.  His  mind 
was  then  occupied  with  these  Transatlantic 
affairs. .  But  he  little  knew  all  the  mighty 
effects  that  the  American  revolt  would  have 
on  the  world.  Grenville,  in  one  sense,  may 
be  said  to  have  caused  the  great  continental 
revolution;  for  undoubtedly  his  ill-judged  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  awoke  the  infant  de¬ 
mocracy  that  was  slumbering  amid  the 
American  forests.  The  spirit,  however,  once 
roused,  was  not  to  be  again  laid  at  rest. 
Deep  called  unto  deep ;  young  democracy 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  gave  the 
death-stab  to  the  old  feudalism  of  Europe. 
Thus  society  was  dying,  and  society  was 
being  born;  the  old  system  was  going  out, 
and  the  new  was  coming  in.  It  may  seem 
singular,  but  to  those  who  really  understand 
his  writings,  quite  natural  and  proper,  that 
Burke  should  have  been  the  greatest  ad¬ 
mirer  and  defender  both  of  Young  America 
and  Old  France.  He  stood  by  the  cradle  of 
the  one  ;  he  watched  the  death-bed  of  the 
other. 


The  German  Universities. — The  German 
Universities  are  well  off  for  teachers.  In  the 
twenty-seven  institutions  of  the  kind  last 
summer  term,  there  were  eng.iged  1586 
teachers,  vix :  816  ordinary,  830  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  38  honorary  professors,  with  403 

{irivate  tutors,  exclusive  of  134  masters  of 
anguages,  gymnastics,  fencing  and  dancing. 
Munster  has  the  fewest  teachers,  numbering 
only  19,  01mutz22,  Innspruck  26,  Gratz  22, 
Berne  and  Basle  each  33,  Rostock  38 ;  on 
the  other  hand  Berlin  has  167,  Munich  102, 
Leipzic  and  Gottingen  each  100,  Prague  92, 


Bonn  90,  Breslau  84,  Heidelberg  81,  Tubin¬ 
gen  77,  Halle  75,  Jena  74.  The  whole 
nember  of  students  in  the  last  term  was 
16,074  ;  Berlin  counting  2199,  Munich  1817, 
Prague  1204,  Bonn  1026,  Leipzic  846,  Bres¬ 
lau  831,  Tubingen  768,  Gottingen  691, 
VVurtzburg  684,  Halle  646,  Heidelberg  624, 
Gratz  611,  Jena  434,  Giessen  409,  Freiburg 
403,  Erlangen  402,  Olmutz  396,  Kongisberg 
332,  Munster  323,  Marburg  272,  Innspruck 
257,  Griefswald  208,  Zurich  201,  Berne  184. 
Rostock  122,  Kiel  119,  Basel  65. 
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The  personal  qualities  of  great  statesmen 
are  but  rarely  exhibited  in  the  routine  of 
public  aflFairs,  under  the  stereotyped  form  of 
official  intercourse.  Etiquette  and  diploma¬ 
tic  reserve  mask,  in  a  great  degree,  those 
characteristic  traits  which  portray  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  distinguish  him  amongst  his 
fellows  ;  these  qualities,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  are  only  displayed  unreservedly  in 
the  familiar  scenes  and  habits  of  private  life. 

The  two  celebrated  personages,  whose 
names  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are 
so  well  known  to  the  reader  of  history  from 
the  conspicuous  6gure  they  make  in  its  pages, 
and  especially  from  their  combined  efforts, 
about  a  century  ago,  to  reconcile  the  pre¬ 
viously  conflicting  interests  of  Austria  and 
France,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  their  public  career. 
Our  principal  object  is  to  place  before  the 
reader  some  curious  particulars  not  previously 
known  of  the  private  life  of  each  of  these 
ministers,  whose  domestic  habits  and  social 
peculiarities  offer  a  good  subject  for  compa¬ 
rison  and  contrast.  These  anecdotes,  for 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  pen  of 
Baron  Von  Gleichen,*  Danish  Ambassador 
to  Spain,  serve  moreover  to  throw  some  light 
on  a  state  of  manners  now  become  almost 
obsolete. 

Wenzel  Anthony  Dominic,  Prince  of 
Kaunitz  Rietberg,  was  the  son  of  Count 
Maximilian  Udalrick  von  Kaunitz,  and  of 
Marie  Ernestine,  heiress  of  the  last  Count  of 
Rietberg,  and  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1711. 
Being  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  he  was 
destined  for  the  church,  and  received  a  living 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  As  his  brothers 
happened,  however,  to  die  young,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  ecclesiastical  profession  in  oi^er 
to  follow  a  political  career.  After  studying 
at  Vienna,  Leipzig,  and  Leyden,  he  made 
the  tour  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ;  and 
on  hb  return  to  Austria  he  was  appointed 


*  See  his  *  DsnkwurdigkeiteD,**  p.  199.  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1847. 


member  of  the  Aulic  Council,  besides  filling 
other  offices  of  trust.  He  was  sent  by 
Maria  Theresa  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  Pope  and  to  Florence,  in  1741,  and 
he  was  employed  on  a  mission  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Turin,  in  1742,  relating  to  the 
coalition  of  Sardinia  and  Austria  with  Eng¬ 
land  against  the  Bourbon  powers  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples.  His  official  reports  ex¬ 
cited  great  interest  on  this  occasion,  and 
Maria  Theresa  is  reported  to  have  handed 
over  one  of  them  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  the  remark — “  This  is  from  our 
first  chancellor.’’  In  174^,  Kaunitz  accom¬ 
panied  Prince  Charles,  of  Lorraine,  to  his 
government  in  Flanders,  and  remained  there 
in  offices  of  great  trust  and  authority  till  the 
French  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  when  he  requested  the  Empress 
to  remove  him  to  a  more  congenial  field  of 
activity.  She  consented  to  grant  him  a 
temporary  leave  of  absence,  upon  which  he 
went  to  London,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1747,  where 
he  earned  a  high  reputation.  He  was  soon 
after  this  appointed  Minister  of  State,  and 
then  Ambassador  to  Paris,  where  he  effected 
the  reconciliation  between  Austria  and 
France.  lie  returned  to  Austria  in  1752, 
where  he  was  loaded  with  honors,  filled 
various  important  offices,  and  was  finally 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Prince  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  in  1764.  He  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  department  for  foreign  affairs  during  the 
reigns  of  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold,  though 
his  influence  gradually  diminished.  On  the 
accession  of  Francis  I.,  1792,  he  obtained 
leave  to  resign  most  of  his  government  ap¬ 
pointments  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
and  he  died  in  June,  1794.  He  left  four 
sons,  of  whom  only  the  second,  Dominic 
Andrew,  left  an  heir ;  but  the  latter  having 
only  female  issue,  the  princely  line  of  Kaunitz 
has  become  extinct  in  the  male  branches. 

Qleichen,  who  knew  Kaunitz  in  his  later 
years,  observes : — “  He  was  tall  and  well 
made,  his  dress  was  rechcrehr,  although  his 
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perruqne  with  iU  five  tails  had  a  somewhat 
comical  appearance ;  he  was  dignified  in  his 
carriage,  solemn  and  rather  pompous  in  his 
speech  ;  yet  his  stiffness  became  him  better 
than  many  other  Austrian  lords  ;  it  seemed 
to  suit  him  exactly ;  it  had  even  the  charm 
of  a  natural  manner,  and  bore  the  impress  of 
superiority.” 

His  general  salutation  consisted  in  a  mere 
nod;  he  bestowed  a  paternal  smile  on  his 
friends,  and  a  patronizing  address  on  indif¬ 
ferent  persons.  He  was  kindly,  upright, 
loyal,  and  disinterested,  although  he  expected 
the  various  courts  to  make  him  presents  of 
wines,  horses,  pictures,  and  other  favorite 
articles.  He  carefully  employed  select  ex¬ 
pressions  in  speaking,  and  his  delivery  was 
slow  and  very  measured ;  no  one  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  a  more  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  technical  terms,  and  it  was  a  great  re¬ 
commendation  with  him  for  a  man  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them.  He  was  as  easily  seduced 
by  a  nice  expression  of  this  nature,  as  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  by  a  bon  mot.  He  was 
erudite,  he  loved  the  arts,  especially  paint¬ 
ing,  and  favored  artists  of  every  class.  Ac¬ 
complished  workmen,  even  in  the  lower 
walks,  claimed  his  especial  attention,  and  he 
had  a  real  passion  for  well- finished  works. 
His  wisdom,  his  sanq  froid,  his  excellent 
judgment,  and  his  long  experience,  had 
justly  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  political 
Nestor  of  his  time.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  taste  for  many  things,  without 
being  the  slave  of  a  single  passion.  His 
friends  complained  because  he  did  so  little  to 
advance  their  interests,  but  his  enemies  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  any  injury  or  revenge 
on  his  part.  He  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  patience  to  the  most  prosy 
details,  and  answered  carefully  every  point, 
without,  however,  in  general  permitting  any 
reply. 

In  his  latter  years  it  was  often  a  painful 
matter  to  transact  business  with  him,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  deafness,  and  because  he  had  so 
little  restraint  over  himself.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  private  audience  from 
him,  and  it  was  accordingly  necessary  to  talk 
very  loud  with  him  before  a  crowd  of  people, 
and  to  expose  yourself  to  bis  frequent  sallies 
of  irritability.  He  was  very  sparing  of  his 
labor,  and  seemed  often  to  waste  his  time  in 
idle  amusements,  and  even  in  puerilities ;  but 
his  object  in  doing  this  was  to  save  himself 
the  time  and  season  for  reflection,  and  to 
keep  his  bead  clear  and  his  judgment  cool. 
One  of  his  leading  maxims,  which  was  often 
in  bis  mouth,  and  which  the  Emperor  Joseph 


might  have  turned  to  useful  account,  was  the 
following: — “Never  to  do'  himself  what 
another  could  do  in  his  stead.”  “  I  would 
rather  make  paper  matches,”  he  used  to  say, 
“  than  write  a  line  that  another  could  write 
as  well  as  myself.”  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  he  was  so  economical  in  his  writing,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  letters  of 
secondary  importance  dhly  with  a  K.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  leave  bis  oflice  till  all  business  on  hand 
was  settled  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circum¬ 
stance  that  his  dinners  were  so  often  de¬ 
layed,  and  took  place  at  such  irregular  hours. 
One  would  infer  from  his  tendency  to  com¬ 
plete  everything  he  undertook,  and  from  the 
prudent  caution  with  which  he  treated  every¬ 
thing  that  occupied  him,  that  written  com¬ 
position  would  have  cost  him  more  trouble 
than  other  men  ;  but  what  he  did  write  was 
perfect.  He  seldom  bestowed  much  atten¬ 
tion  on  persons  visiting  him,  which  had  the 
effect  of  eliciting  from  them  a  proportionate 
increase  of  flattery,  and  induced  them  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  things  of  pressing  in¬ 
terest,  such  as  his  health. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  thought  more 
of  his  own  health  than  of  anything  else,  and 
in  this  respect  he  was  an  egoist.  He  endea¬ 
vored  to  keep  every  vexation  at  a  distance, 
and  made  every  consideration  yield  to  his 
convenience,  his  habits,  and  his  health.  Even 
as  a  young  man  he  had  induced  the  Empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  to  suffer  him  to  close  the 
window,  and  to  remain  covered  in  her  pres¬ 
ence.  In  winter  he  had  a  surtout  and  a 
cloak,  which  he  in  turns  drew  off  and  on,  to 
preserve  an  equable  temperature.  Towards 
the  end*  of  dinner  the  attendants  used  to 
bring  him  a  looking-glass,  together  with  the 
whole  apparatus  of  a  dentist,  and  then  he 
used  to  clean  his  teeth  carefully  before  the 
whole  company  without  any  ceremony.  On 
one  occasion  he  happened  to  dine  at  the 
French  Ambassador’?,  Baron  Breteuil.  When 
he  was  about  to  begin  washing  his  teeth,  as 
usual,  his  host  arose  with  the  words :  Levant 
nous,  le  Prince  veut  eire  teal.  From  that  day 
Kaunitz  never  dined  abroad.  Being  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
he  would  not  break  the  rule  for  the  sake  of 
an  archduke,  or  even  the  Emperor  himself, 
and  if  he  happened  to  be  playing  billiards 
with  him  «t  that  hour,  he  would  throw  down 
his  cue,  make  his  bow,  and  leave  him  to 
himself. 

He  had  a  particular  aversion  to  scents, 
and  whenever  a  lady,  although  a  stranger  to 
him,  happened  to  be  scented,  and  attempted 
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to  place  herself  beside  him,  he  would  say  to 
her  drily  ;  “  Remove,  Madam,  you  are  offen¬ 
sive.”  In  order  to  shun  the  thoughts  of 
death  and  old  age,  he  would  not  suffer  people 
to  know  his  birth-day  or  to  speak  of  a  dying 
man  in  his  presence  ;  and  he  was  only  in¬ 
formed  of  the  death  of  his  favorite  son,  al¬ 
though  he  knew  him  to  be  ill,  by  his  valet- de- 
chainSre  handing  over  to  him  a  suit  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  his 
son  Ernest  Christopher  :*  “  My  friend,  I  feel 
that  it  is  all  over  with  me  ;  comfort  me  and 
cheer  me.”  . 

The  estimation  in  which  he  held  himself 
was  so  candid,  that  he  used  to  speak  of  him¬ 
self  just  as  if  he  were  a  third  person.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  had  caused  two  busts  to  be 
prepared — one  of  Marshal  Lacy,  the  other 
of  Prince  Kaunitz.  A  Latin  inscription  had 
been  placed  under  that  of  the  Prince,  full  of 
merited  eulogies.  Some  one  happened  to 
praise  the  excellency  of  the  wording  of  this 
inscription  in  the  presence  of  Kaunitz,  and 
the  latter  replied,  “  I  am  its  author.”  He 
was  a  great  connoisseur  in  horse-flesh,  and 
he  was  flattered  if  you  admired  him  when 
riding,  which  exercise  he  took  daily  before 
dinner.  The  British  Ambassador,  Keith, 
once  sent  an  Englishman  to  him,  and  advised 
him  to  compliment  Kaunitz  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability,  and  so  as  to  suit  a  man  hlazi 
with  flattery.  The  Englishman,  whose  forte 
did  not  lie  in  paying  compliments,  blundering 
and  blushing,  brought  out  the  words  :  “  Ah  ! 
Prince,  you  are  the  greatest  groom  that  I 
have  seen  in  all  my  life.”  “  I  readily  be¬ 
lieve  it,”  was  the  only  answer  that  he 
received. 

Old  age  greatly  embittered  the  temper  of 
the  Prince,  and  his  irritability  occctsionally 
amounted  to  insolence,  and  an  unfeeling 
treatment  of  men  whom  he  did  not  particu¬ 
larly  esteem.  Prince  Sulkowsky,  one  of  the 
most  familiar  faces  at  his  table,  and  a  great 
flatterer  of  the  minister,  happened  one  day 
to  be  talking  with  his  neighbor  at  the  moment 
when  Kaunitz  sent  him  a  ragout  by  a  favorite 
footman,  and  refused  the  dish  somewhat 
harshly.  Kaunitz  observed  this,  and  said, 
“  Prince,  if  you  give  blows  to  my  servants,  I 
shall  tell  them  to  return  them.”  This  was 
rather  too  much  even  for  Sulkowsky,  who 
demanded  satisfaction  from  the  son  of  the 
chancellor.  The  matter  was  set  at  rest  by 
an  apology  from  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  Sul¬ 
kowsky  is  said  to  have  dined  habitually  at 
the  table  as  before.  Kaunitz  liked  the  con¬ 


versation  at  his  table  to  be  animated,  and  for 
his  guests  to  entertain  him.  One  day,  when 
no  one  was  in  the  mood  to  talk,  he  said  to 
Madame  Clary,  whose  province  it  was  to 
select  the  guests  and  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
house  :  “  It  must  be  confessed,  Madame,  that 
you  have  invited  a  very  silly  set  of  people.” 
On  another  occasion  he  said,  during  a  similar 
pause  in  the  conversation :  “  I  would  sooner 
hear  nonsense  than  nothing.”  The  Count  of 
Merode,  one  of  his  flatterers,  thereupon  said : 

“  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  the 
greatest  minister  in  Europe.  Are  you  now 
satisfied  with  me.  Prince  ?” 

He  piqued  himself  on  showing  his  pride  to 
those  in  j  articular  who  were  entitled  to  dis¬ 
play  some  pretension  before  him.  When 
Pius  VI.  came  to  Vienna  and  offered  him  his 
hand,  which  all  the  world  struggled  to  kiss, 
Kaunitz  contented  himself  with  taking  it  in 
his  own,  and  squeezing  it  most  heartily.  An 
ambassador,  who  was  invited  to  dine  with  him- 
f«r  the  first  time,  not  having  yet  appeared  in 
the  drawing-room  when  the  Prince  entered, 
he  hastened  to  have  dinner  served,  and  sat 
down  without  waiting  for  his  guest.  The 
following  day,  however,  he  deferred  his  din¬ 
ner,  because  the  ballet-master,  Naverre,  had 
not  arrived. 

When  Joseph  II.  took  the  helm  of  the 
state  into  his  own  hands,  under  the  pretext 
of  sparing  the  health  of  the  minister,  and  of 
not  disturbing  his  habits,  he  begged  him  not 
to  come  to  the  palace,  but  to  suffer  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  visit  him  at  home.  Nevertheless, 
this  monarch  did  nothing  of  moment  without 
him,  and  every  measure  that  implied  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  his  influence  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  flattering  assurances  of  profound 
respect.  Kaunitz  enjoyed  a  similar  distinc¬ 
tion  during  Leopold’s  reign,  and  Gleichen 
saw  this  monarch  and  the  Empress  enter  the 
minister’s  garden,  in  order  to  present  to  him 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples.  It  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  the  dust  of  the  man 
who  eradicated  the  germ  of  so  many  wars 
between  France  and  Austria,  should  repose 
on  his  property  at  Austerlitz! 

Let  us  now  hear  what  a  Frenchman  says 
of  him.  Flassan*  portrays  him  as  follows: — 
“  This  minister  possessed  all  the  qualities  of 
a  statesman :  fine  discrimination,  a  ready  and 
subtle  spirit,  penetration,  elevation  of  mind, 
correct  perceptions,  and  much  cleverness  in 
business  ;  a  disinterestedness  tried  by  expe¬ 
rience,  discretion,  dignity,  a  strong  and  en¬ 
lightened  understanding,  which  rescued  him 


♦  Bom  June,  1737,  deceased  19th  May,  1797. 
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from  the  sway  of  prejudices,  a  sympathizing 
heart,  an  upright  and  trustworthy  character. 
His  policy  seemed  to  have  discarded  all  mala 
fidts,  and  he  never  employed  dissimulation  at 
the  cost  of  honesty.  His  reserve  consisted 
in  his  not  saying  all  that  he  thought ;  but  he 
never  said  what  he  did  not  think.  He  knew 
how  to  fathom  the  views  of  other  diploma¬ 
tists,  by  the  approaches  and  insinuations 
that  they  employed  to  penetrate  his  own. 
He  neither  flattered  the  mood  nor  the  views 
of  his  superiors,  and  he  used  to  threaten  to 
resign  office  if  they  refused  the  good  that  he 
sa^  was  necessary.  In  his  own  house  he 
was  amiable,  familiar,  and  confidential.  But 
in  conformity  with  the  fate  that  attaches  to 
the  most  perfect  of  men,  his  numerous  rare 
qualities  were  mixed  with  foibles  and  peculi¬ 
arities.  He  occasionally  carried  tlie  levity  of 
his  manners,  and  the  neglect  of  respect,  a 
little  too  far.  He  was  sometimes  seen  coolly 
and  deliberately  to  mount  his  horse  or  to 
enter  his  carriage,  in  order  to  take  a  drive, 
from  which  he  would  not  return  till  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  numerous  company  that  he  had  in¬ 
vited  was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 
When  invited  to  dine  with  others,  he  would 
let  his  host  wait  two  or  three  hours  for  him, 
and  even  cause  his  own  covers  to  be  brought 
with  him.  He  was  seen  looking  at  himself 
in  a  pocket  mirror  at  his  sovereign’s  table, 
where  he  would  also  clean  his  teeth,  polish 
his  snuff-box,  read  letters,  answer  them,  and 
ask  for  a  light  in  order  to  seal  them.  He 
had  an  invincible  dislike  to  business  that  occa¬ 
sioned  a  long  and  difficult  discussion.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  his  natural  readiness  and  pene¬ 
tration  would  easily  remove  the  greatest 
obstacles,  he  had  not  the  patience  to  examine  | 
minutiie  and  accessories,  so  that  instead  of 
probing  matters  to  the  bottom,  he  passed 
judgment  upon  them  from  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  that  they  presented  to  his  mind.  At 
the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  present  his 
view  of  matters  in  such  a  seductive  light,  and 
with  so  many  appearances  of  conformity  and 
probability,  that  no  one  would  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  had  only  glanced  at  them 
superficially.” 

Etienne  Fran<jois  Duke  of  Choiseul  Am- 
boise,  who  was  born  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1719,  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  family  of  Choiseul,  and 
made  his  entrance  into  public  life  as  Count 
of  Slainville.  Educated  in  a  Jesuit  semi¬ 
nary,  he  distinguished  himself  in  military 
service,  and  was  rewarded  at  Prague  with  a 


regiment  in  1741.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  obtained  the  favor  of  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  itrl748,  and  Duke  of  Choiseul  in 
1758.  In  1753  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
Rome,  and  in  1757  to  Vienna,  whence  he 
was  recalled  in  1758  in  order  to  fill  the 
office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
resigned  this  appointment  in  1761,  to  his 
cousin.  Count  Choiseul,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Praslin,  and  undertook  the  War  and  Marina 
department  in  its  stead.  In  1770  he  was 
thrown  out  of  office  by  Madame  Dubarri, 
and  ordered  to  his  country  seat  at  Chanteloup. 
After  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  and  was  some¬ 
times  desired  to  attend  in  council.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  effecting  the  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France,  and  he  was 
also  the  creator  of  the  great  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  Bourbon  courts.  He  drove  the 
Jesuits  from  France,  chiefly  because  they 
were  protected  by  the  Dauphin,  who  was  an 
opponent  of  Choiseul’s  policy.  During  his 
administration  Corsica  was  added  to  France, 
which  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  its  admira¬ 
ble  military  schools,  the  revival  of  its  navy, 
and  substantial  reforms  in  colonial  affairs. 
His  lady,  Louise  Ilonorine  Crozat  du 
Chatel,  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  opulent 
merchant.  After  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  May,  1785,  she  sacrificed  the  greater  part 
of  her  fortune  to  pay  his  debts,  and  retired 
into  a  convent.  When  these  institutions  were 
suppressed  by  the  Revolution,  she  lived  in 
seclusion  in  Paris,  where  she  died  in  1801. 

Gleichen  thus  describes  Choiseul : — 

“  The  Duke  of  Choiseul  was  of  small 
stature,  rather  compact  than  thin,  and  his 
ugliness  was  quite  amusing.  His  little  eyes 
sparkled  with  intelligence,  his  nez  retroussi 
gave  him  an  agreeable  expression,  and  his 
large  laughing  lips  announced  the  liveliness 
of  his  sallies.  Amiable,  noble,  open-hearted, 
magnanimous,  gallant,  fond  of  splendor, 
liberal,  proud,  bold,  fiery,  and  even  boiling 
over  with  spirit,  he  reminded  you  of  the  old 
French  chevalier.  But  he  also  united  with 
these  qualites  many  faults  attaching  to  his 
nation  :  he  was  thoughtless,  indiscreet,  arro¬ 
gant,  dissipated  extravagant,  hasty  and  rash. 

“  When  he  was  ambassador  at  Rome, 
Benedict  XIV.  pronounced  him  ‘  a  fool  who 
had  much  mind.’  I  have  never  known  a 
man  who  was  equally  expert  in  spreading 
merriment  and  delight  around  him.  When 
he  entered  a  room,  he  seemed,  metaphorically' 
speaking,  to  search  his  pockets,  and  to  draw 
forth  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  jests  and 
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gayety.  He  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
making  those  happy,  who  knew  tow  to  value 
the  good  things  that  he  scattered  around. 
He  used  to  borrow  any  intellectuajptreasures 
that  he  could  find  without  too  arduous  a 
search,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  loan  that  he 
was  bound  to  repay.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  misery,  and 
I  have  heard  him  jest  in  what  appeared  to 
me  a  very  unfeeling  manner  about  the 
complaints  of  the  family  of  his  cousin 
Choiseul-le-Marin,  whom  he  had  been  forced 
to  banish,  in  order  to  shield  himself  against 
his  furious  invectives.  He  was  wont  to  steel 
himself  after  this  fashion  with  a  mock- 
severity,  against  the  pliancy  and  sensitiveness 
that  formed  a  real  part  of  his  character. 
I  once  heard  him  reply  to  Madame  de 
Choiseul,  who  called  him  a  tyrant :  ‘  Say, 
rather,  a  velvet  tyrant.’  Hence  the  surest 
way  of  obtaining  his  assent  to  your  requests, 
was  to  provoke  his  wrath  in  the  first  instance 
by  some  other  means,  and  on  another  sub¬ 
ject  ;  because  when  the  storm  was  over  the 
lioQ  became  a  lamb. 

“  It  was  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  that  he  was  a  magnani¬ 
mous  enemy  and  a  true  friend.  A  striking 
evidence  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  who  was 
accused  before  the  Parliament,  and  saved  by 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  who,  although  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  he  was  required  to  bear 
testimony  against  his  old  enemy,  yet  kept 
back  much  that  might  have  been  prejudicial 
to  him.  The  enduring  attachment  of  a  host 
of  courtiers  who  followed  him  after  his  dis¬ 
grace  to  Chanteloup,  and  who  remained 
faithful  to  him  till  his  death,  proves  how 
good  a  friend  he  had  been  to  them.  He  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  Bailiff  de  Solar,  the  Sardinian 
Ambassador,  the  most  refined  and  the 
tenderest  evidences  of  an  almost  childlike 
attachment.  De  Solar  was  almost  the  only 
man  whom  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  treated  with 
a  kind  of  reverence,  possibly  because  he  had 
been  his  teacher  in  jurisprudence  when  he 
was  at  Rome.  He  procured  for  him  his 
nomination  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  the  office 
of  mediator  at  the  peace  of  1762,  presents 
of  immense  value,  and  the  dignity  of  abbe, 
with  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  francs.  All 
the  pious  attentions  that  can  be  shown  by  a 
son  to  his  father,  were  displayed  by  Choiseul 
and  his  family  to  the  sufferer  during  his 
long  and  fearful  illness,  which  terminated  in 
his  death  from  cancer,  shortly  after  he  had 
been  loaded  with  these  benefits  by  his 
friend. 


“  Choiseul  loved  temerity,  and  I  found  a 
way  to  his  heart,”  adds  Gleichcn,  “  by  an 
almost  offensive  expression,  which  I  defended 
with  all  the  romantic  folly  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two.  I  came  to  Frascati  in  1756,  in 
order  to  spend  the  two  last  summer-months 
at  his  house.  The  Duke  spoke  rather  disre¬ 
spectfully  of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  the 
elder  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
educated  me  and  sent  me  to  Home.  I  an¬ 
swered  him  in  such  a  haughty  and  cutting 
wray,  that  he  threw  his  serviette  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble  and  stood  up. 

“  As  my  horse  was  at  hand,  I  ordered  it 
to  be  saddled,  and  wished  to  leave.  Madatbs 
de  Choiseul  detained  me,  and  I  agreed  to  re¬ 
main.  only  upon  the  condition  that  the  ambas¬ 
sador  promised  never  to  say  anything  of  the 
Margravine  in  my  presence,  that  I  could  not 
hear  with  propriety.  He  kept  his  word  ;  treat¬ 
ed  me  from  that  time  with  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  when  the  King  of  Prussia  raised 
his  arm  against  France,  one  month  later,  by 
invading  Saxony,  Choiseul  never  employed  a 
single  unamiable  expression  against  the  Mar¬ 
gravine  or  her  brother,  without  previously 
asking  my  permission  in  jest.” 

His  wayward  arrogance  was  displayed  in  a 
somewhat  unfavorable  light  during  the  first 
carnival  after  his  appointment  ns  ambassador 
to  Rome.  We  shall  compare  the  accounts 
that  Gleichen  and  Flassan  give  of  this  occur¬ 
rence,  and  present  the  reader  with  the  result. 
The  circumstance  that  led  to  the  explosion 
seems  to  have  been  an  alteration  in  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  by  which  the  box  that  was  usually 
occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador  at  the 
theatre  had  been  appropriated  to  himself  by 
the  Governor  of  Rome.  Another  account 
represents  the  altCMtion  to  have  consisted  in  a 
new  regulation  that  was  established  by  Ben¬ 
edict,  whereby  the  foreign  ambassadors  were 
required  to  draw  lots  fur  their  boxes,  like  the 
Roman  nobles.  Whichever  is  the  true  ver¬ 
sion,  the  result  was  the  same.  Choiseul  re¬ 
sisted  this  innovation,  stormed  furiously 
against  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
threatened  to  throw  all  intruders  out  of  his  box 
into  the  pit ;  nay,  one  account  states  that  he 
rtiade  preparations  for  his  departure  from 
Rome.  The  Pope  is  reported  to  have  sent 
Cardinal  Valenti  to  Choiseul  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  listen  to  reason.  This  prelate, 
who  possessed  great  dignity  and  eloquence, 
addressed  him  in  very  energetic  terms,  by 
which  he  expected  to  browbeat  the  ambas¬ 
sador.  “  Do  you  know  what  was  his  reply  ?” 
I  said  the  Cardinal  to  Gleichen.  “  He  flipped 
I  his  fingers  in  my  face  (Choiseul’s  usual  ges- 
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ture  to  express  indifference)  and  said  ;  “  Vous 
tons  moquez  de  mot,  Mouseigtieur,  toil'a  trop 
de  bruit  pour  un  petit  prestolet,  quand  il  s'agit 
d'un  Ambaasadeur  de  France."  Whether 
this  scene  occurred  or  not,  the  Pope  yielded, 
and  ChoiseuI  retained  his  box  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  naad-cap.  Flassan  suites 
that  when  Benedict  shortly  after  appointed 
the  Governor  a  cardinal  and  Secretary  of  State 
ChoiseuI,  knowing  him  to  be  his  enemy,  went 
to  the  Pope  and  protested  against  his  nomi¬ 
nation.  Benedict  stated  that  he  was  not  mas¬ 
ter  to  appoint  whom  he  pleased,  and  when 
ChoiseuI  persisted,  the  Pope  arose,  excited, 
and  said  :  “  Fa  il  Papa,"  (he  plays  the  Pope.) 
ChoiseuI  felt  that  the  Pope  was  right,  and 
answered  :  “  No,  holy  father,  let  each  of  us 
perform  the  duties  of  our  station  ;  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  the  Pope,  and  I  will  play  the 
Ambassador.”  It  appears  that  ChoiseuI 
found  means  afterwards  to  become  reconciled 
with  the  Governor  by  pretending  that  he  was 
indebted  to  his  own  intercession  for  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

“  ChoiseuI,”  proceeds  Gleichen,  “  had  led 
a  wild  and  dissipated  life  in  his  early  youth. 
When  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Itome, 
he  was  still  very  ignorant.  He  read  little, 
but  he  never  forgot  anything  that  he  had 
read.  His  quick,  subtle,  penetrating,  and 
ready  mind  guessed  your  thought  before  it 
was  half  uttered,  anticipated  all  explanations, 
and  masked  its  ignorance  by  dazzling  others 
with  its  brilliancy.  lie  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  knowing  the  substance  of  things,  leaving 
all  deUiils  to  his  secretaries.  He  wrote  the 
most  secret  dispatches  with  his  own  hand, 
without  making  a  rough  draught  of  them 
beforehand,  and  forwarded  them  by  courier 
without  retaining  a  copy.  His  handwriting 
was  so  illegible  that  an  ambassador  was  once 
obliged  to  send  back  his  dispatches  from  in¬ 
ability  to  decipher  them.  He  labored  little, 
and  did  a  great  deal.  His  intrigues  and  his 
pleasures  consumed  a  considerable  time  ;  but 
he  atoned  for  the  loss  by  the  quickness  of 
his  intelligence,  and  by  his  readiness  in  work. 
He  contrived  several  methods  for  facilitating 
his  labors ;  and  amongst  others,  a  plan  that 
enabled  him  to  condense  a  great  quantity  of 
reading  and  writing  into  a  single  act.  Every 
courier  brought  him  a  basket  full  of  letters 
and  petitions,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  read, 
as  Minister  of  War.  But  he  did  nothing  of 
the  sort,  first,  because  it  was  almost  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  secondly,  because  he  had  many  other 
things  to  do.  A  clerk  read  the  letters  for 
him,  and  wrote  their  number  and  contents  on 
half  a  sheet  of  paper.  He  read  over  this  to 


the  minister,  who  thereupon  dictated  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  resolutions,  which  were  written 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet.  The  minister 
then  rend  over  the  whole  and  signed  them. 
Hereupon  the  sheet  was  passed  on  to  another 
clerk,  who  drew  up  the  answers  in  conformity 
with  it,  when  they  were  simply  signed  with 
his  signet,  and  forwarded  without  being  re¬ 
vised  by  the  minister.  As  the  originals  of  all 
these  dispatches  were  deposited  among  the 
archives,  a  lasting  record  was  retained  by 
which  to  rectify  every  misapplication  of  the 
signet. 

“  Never  was  a  minister  more  indiscreet  in 
his  expressions  than  the  Duke  of  ChoiseuI ;  it 
was  his  great  defect.  His  levity,  his  fiery 
temper,  his  love  of  wit,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  ebullitions  of  his  spleen,  were  its  natural 
causes  ;  nevertheless,  there  were  noble  treas¬ 
ures  in  his  heart  that  made  bis  faults  almost 
venial :  from  the  uprightness  of  his  mind,  as 
well  as  his  love  of  justice,  he  hated  all  that 
was  hollow  and  false,  and  the  elevation  of 
his  character  scorned  the  timid  precautions 
and  the  petty  pedantry  of  political  science. 
When  at  length  he  learned  from  experience 
to  know  his  fault,  he  made  a  jest  of  it  instead 
of  trying  to  reform  it.  He  forgot  the  per¬ 
plexities  in  which  it  plunged  him,  in  the 
pleasure  that  he  experienced  in  extricating 
himself  from  them  ;  for  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  characteiistic  of  his  mind  was  his  ready 
wit  in  difficulties.  He  had  ever  all  his  wits 
about  him,  whether  he  were  engaged  in  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  rectifying  failures,  or  in  making  re¬ 
parations  for  wrongs  committed.  His  in¬ 
genuity  in  finding  resources  was  something 
marvellous,  and  had  he  been  alive  at  the  Re¬ 
volution,  he  alone  might  possibly  have  found 
the  means  of  averting  it. 

“  An  officer  who  had  persecuted  him  un¬ 
mercifully  at  all  his  audiences,  in  order  that 
he  might  obtain  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis, 
placed  himself  at  hist  between  the  minister 
and  the  door  through  which  he  was  about  to 
escape,  so  as  to  force  his  attention.  Roused 
by  such  impudence,  the  Duke  became  so 
heated  that  he  said  ;  'Allez  vous  faire  .  .  . 
when  suddenly  recollecting  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  soldier,  and  a  nobleman,  he  re¬ 
covered  himself,  and  continued  :  ‘  Allez  voua 
fqire  proteatant  et  le  roi  vous  dunnera  la  croix 
de  merite.' 

“  He  loved  honor,  riches,  and  power,  in 
order  to  enjoy  them,  and  to  enable  those 
around  him  to  partake  in  their  enjoyment. 
He  was  not  so  prond  of  his  place  as  of  his 
person.  When  he  thought  of  his  descent, 
he  was  reminded  that  in  former  days  a  man 
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of  rank  would  have  thought  himself  lowered 
by  accepting  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  all  such  officials  before  him  had 
been  lawyers,  except  tbe  Abbe  de  Bemis. 
He  fancied,  accordingly,  that  he  was  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  honor  on  Louis  XV.,  in  con¬ 
senting  to  become  his  minister.  Although  it 
was  well  known  by  the  whole  world  that 
France,  once  so  terrible,  was  shorn  of  her 
terrors ;  that  Louis  XV.  was  determined  to 
avoid  war  at  any  sacrifice,  and  that  the  ruin¬ 
ous  state  of  his  finances  was  admitted  by 
himself ;  and  although  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  *  Do  not  draw  upon,  the  king,  it  is  of 
no  use,’  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Choiseul 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  His  inconsiderate  rashness  occasion¬ 
ed  a  complete  panic  in  Europe.  Yet  people 
were  mistaken  ;  he  appeared  more  threaten¬ 
ing  than  he  really  was,  nor  would  he  ever 
liave  ventured  to  transgress  the  limits  that 
had  been  unconditionally  prescribed  fur  him. 

“  It  is  reported  that  when  Choiseul  was  j 
at  Rome,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  confessed 
to  him,  that  he  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  order  on  account  of  a  thoughtless  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  early  youth,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  fear  instilled  into  him  by  the  insight 
that  he  thus  obtained  of  their  complicated 
inquisitorial  system,  was  the  cause  of  all  that 
he  did  later  against  them.  This  is  a  mistake ; 
he  became  their  enemy,  owing  to  misde¬ 
meanors  on  their  part,  and  through  other 
circumstances.  Being  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  annoyed  at  the  cruel  persecution  occa¬ 
sioned  in  France  by  tbe  Molinistic  party, 
tlirough  the  introduction  of  confessionals  for 
tbe  dying,  he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul, 
in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  to  coun¬ 
termine  the  Jesuits,  who  were  no  favorites  of 
Benedict  XIV.  The  Jesuits  became  now  his 
declared  enemies,  and  never  ceased  to  per¬ 
secute  him  by  means  of  the  devout  party. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  they  em¬ 
ployed  the  Duke  of  Vauguyon  as  a  tool  to 
induce  the  Dauphin  to  give  the  King  a  memo¬ 
rial  full  of  calumnies  against  Choiseul.  After 
the  latter  had  justified  himself,  he  received 
permission  to  declare  himself  openly  against 
the  Dauphin  to  whom  his  father  had  already 
given  a  sharp  reprimand.  When  the  Dau¬ 
phin  gave  Choiseul  a  somewhat  ungracious 
reception,  the  latter  was  bold  enough  to  say 
to  him ;  ‘  Momeigneur,  j'aurais  peut-etre  le 
malheur  d’itrejtn  jour  votre  sujet,  maisje  ne 
serais  jamais  t'otre  serviteur’  Shortly  after, 
tbe  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  expelled  the 
Jesuits,  and  they,  as  well  as  Choiseul,  mutu¬ 
ally  assisted  each  other.  Although  the  Par¬ 


liament  had  given  its  countenance  to  their 
suppression  in  France,  the  consent  of  the 
King  was  required  in  addition,  and  he  had  a 
secret  leaning  towards  the  society  which  was 
also  befriended  by  the  whole  royal  family, 
and  a  large  party  in  the  council  and  at  court. 
Choiseul  carefully  avoided  standing  forth  as 
their  enemy  before  his  sovereign,  but  he  for¬ 
warded  whatever  was  needful  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  was  engaged  in  a  personal  cor¬ 
respondence  with  l^uis  XV.  My  opinion  is, 
however,  that  the  Jesuits  wrought  their  own 
downfall.  Their  money  speculations  in  France, 
their  imprudences  in  Spain,  and,  above  all, 
the  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  absurd  reck¬ 
lessness  of  their  General  at  Rome,  began  and 
compassed  their  ruin.  When  the  latter  was 
informed  that  Father  Malagrida  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  on  account  of  his  attempt  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  King  of  Portugal,  several  friends  of 
the  Jesuits,  together  with  Father  Ricci,* 
were  assembled  at  Cardinal  Negroni’s.  All 
advised  him  to  write  to  the  King  of  Portugal 
at  once,  stating  that  the  Order,  though  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  innocence  of  Father  Malagrida, 
yet  thought  fit  to  solicit  the  mercy  of  his 
Most  FaithfulMajesty  towards  him.  But  the 
General  was  inflexible ;  he  wrote  a  foolish  let¬ 
ter,  maintaining  that  a  Jesuit  could  only  be 
judged  by  his  own  society,  which  was  con¬ 
sequently  expelled  from  Portugal.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  had  been  represented  to  Louis 
XV.  that  the  Jesuits  maintain  the  principle, 

“  that  a  tyrant  or  a  king  who  was  an  enemy 
of  the  Catholic  religion  ought  to  be  put  to 
death,”  a  circumstance  that  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him  because  of  the  recent 
attempt  upon  his  life.|  Hereupon  Marshal 
Soubise,  the  chief  organ  of  the  devout  party 
in  the  council,  gave  it  as  bis  advice  that  a 
condemnation  and  prohibition  of  this  ancient 
principle  should  be  obtained  from  the  Gene¬ 
ral.  But  Ricci  arrogantly  rejected  every  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  kind,  saying  that  the  denounc¬ 
ing  of  that  principle,  which  had  never  been 
more  than  a  play  of  thought,  would  be  ta¬ 
citly  to  admit  that  it  was  a  doctrine  and 
opinion  of  the  Order,  and  the  very  supposi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  thing  would  be  a  blot  on  the 
society.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  de¬ 
livered  this  sentence,  celebrated  for  its  folly  : 
‘  Sirit  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint.'  This  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  Clement  XIV., 
who  feared  them  even  more  than  he  hated 
them,  defended  them  long  after  this,  and  I 

*  At  that  time  General  of  the  Order. 

f  Robert  Francis  Damien  had  attempted  to  as¬ 
sassinate  Louis  XV.  on  the  5th  of  January,  1757. 
— Tsanslatok. 
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have  been  informed  bj  Cardinal  de  Bemis 
that  it  was  only  by  threatening  to  remit  his 
bull  that  this  Pope  was  induced  to  promise 
the  abolition  of  the  Order,  a  promise  which 
he  drew  up  in  his  own  handwriting  in  order 
to  obtain  the  tiara,  thus  publishing  his  own 
disgraceful  simony.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Benedict  XIV.  was  poisoned  by  the  Jesuits. 
They  were  not  the  men  to  commit  useless 
crimes,  and  this  poisoning  would  have  been 
superfluous,  like  moutarde  aprta  diner.  Pom- 
bnl,  Charles  III.,  and  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  ; 
all  died  a  natural  death.  Clement  died  from 
the  fear  of  death.  The  idea  of  poison  was 
always  presept  to  his  mind,  and  the  speedy 
decomposition  of  his  body  was  the  effect  of 
the  terrible  anxiety  that  had  killed  him.  If 
the  Jesuits  had  been  as  bad  as  was  supposed, 
they  would  still  exist.”* 

"  Choiseul  was  accused  of  bringing  the 
finances  into  disorder.  I  can  testify  to  the 
pains  that  he  took  after  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  to  sift  this  matter  and  find 
remedies.  He  solicited  the  advice  of  For- 
bonnet  and  M.  de  Mirabeau,f  who  both  ex¬ 
pressed  their  astonishment  at  his  penetration 
in  such  a  difficult  business.  When,  however, 
he  came  to  see  how  impossible  it  was  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  disorder,  which  resulted  from  the 
weakness  of  the  King,  from  ancient  abuses, 
and  from  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  he  despaired  of  reconciling  his  plans  of 
economy  with  the  maintenance  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  authority.  His  integrity  and  his 
business-like  habits  appeared  in  a  favorable 
light  in  the  account  that  he  gave  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  his  department.  As  he  always  wished 
to  be  independent  and  fixed  in  his  position, 
he  would  have  liked  to  fill  the  situation  of 
Chief  Intendant  of  Finance.  The  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  attaching  to  the  office  would  have 
given  him  the  right  to  refuse  all  impertinent 
pretensions,  even  those  of  the  King ;  and  he 
would  have  been  legally  justified  in  using 
the  words,  “Sire,  my  head  will  answer  for 
it.”  But  this  had  been  foreseen  by  Louis  XV., 
who  had,  moreover,  an  invincible  aversion  to 
the  revival  of  any  of  the  old  offices  of  the 
crown.  When  we  come  to  compare,  how¬ 
ever,  the  debt  of  Louis  XV.’s  reign  with  that 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  deficit  during  the 
latter  reign,  with  the  resources  that  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  Revolution,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  such  great  reason  for 

*They  do  still  exist  Yet  Oleichen  may  be  right ; 
their  revival  is  only  an  artificial  and  unnatural  ef¬ 
fort,  and  their  power  is,  if  not  destroyed,  greatly 
decayed. 

f  Ibe  father  of  the  orator. 


exclaiming  against  Louis  XV.,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  call  together 
the  States-General,  if  the  government  of 
Louis  XVI.  had  taken  the  pains  to  apply  a 
portion  of  those  resources  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  State.” 

“  It  would  have  been  better  for  Choiseul 
if  he  had  shown  as  much  attachment  and 
regard  to  his  wife  as  he  did  to  his  sister. 
He  would  have  had  fewer,  less  cheerful,  and 
less  flattering,  but  wiser,  more  virtuous,  and 
more  disinterested  friends,  than  those  with 
whom  the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  through 
his  reliance  on  her,  had  surrounded  him. 
Hu  would  not  have  had  the  numerous  ene¬ 
mies  occasioned  by  her  insolence,  her  preju¬ 
dices,  and  her  misguided  influence ;  and  his 
noble  nature  would  have  escaped  the  crust 
that  commonly  forms  about  a  minister’s 
heart.  M‘'.dHme  de  Choiseul  was  morally 
the  most  perfect  being  that  1  have  ever 
known.  She  was  an  incomparable  wife,  a 
true  and  wise  friend,  and  a  spotless  woman. 
She  was  a  saint,  though  she  had  no  other 
faith  than  that  which  virtue  teaches.  But 
her  delicate  health,  the  weak  state  of  her 
nerves,  the  melancholy  of  her  temperament, 
and  the  meditative  cast  of  her  mind,  made 
her  earnest,  firm,  precise,  eloquent,  meta¬ 
physical,  and  almost  a  prude.  At  all  events, 
her  sister-in-liiw,  and  the  giddy  circle  that 
surrounded  her,  represented  her  in  this  light 
to  her  husband.  Yet  he  was  penetrated 
with  gratitude  and  esteem  for  a  woman  who 
worshipped  him,  who  disarmed  the  enemies 
of  his  sister,  and  whom  he  was  just  enough 
to  acknowledge  ns  a  being  purer,  firmer,  and 
more  meritorious  than  himself.  The  Duchess 
of  Grammont  was  more  like  a  man  than  a 
woman.  She  had  a  coarse  voice,  a  bold  and 
forward  appearance,  free  and  brutal  man¬ 
ners.  She  exhibited  the  qualities  of  her 
brother  in  an  exaggerated  light,  which  gave 
her,  as  a  woman,  a  rough  and  repulsive  ex¬ 
terior.  Her  resemblance  to  Choiseul,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  art  that  she  employed  to 
amuse  him,  had  given  her  great  influence 
over  him,  of  which  she  used  to  .boast  so  in¬ 
solently,  that  she  did  great  injury  to  the 
reputation  and  even  the  happiness  of  her 
brother:  for  this  ambitious  woman  greatly 
hastened  the  fall  of  the  minister,  although  it 
was  considerably  delayed  by  the  great  sym¬ 
pathy  that  was  felt  for  the  Duchess  of  Choi¬ 
seul  by  the  King,  the  whole  court,  and  even 
by  the  enemies  of  her  husband.  All  the 
world  knew  that  Louis  XV.  had  said,  when 
he  banished  this  minister  to  Chanteloup,  that 
he  would  have  treated  him  much  more  se- 
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verely  had  he  not  respected  the  feelings  of 
Madame  de  ChoiseuI,  and  that  he  was  not 
at  all  offended  with  her  haughty  letter,  in 
which  she  rejected  the  pension  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  francs  that  the  King  had  offered  her. 
After  she  had  sacrificed  the  whole  of  her 
transferable  property  to  her  husband,  even 
including  her  diamonds,  she  devoted  also  to 
his  memory  all  the  rents  of  which  she  was 
the  usufructuary,  confined  herself  to  a  tenth 
of  her  income  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
actually  paid  off  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  before  the  Revolution.  She 
was  also  spared  by  tfie  monsters  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  whereas  her  sister-in-law  was  sent 
by  them  to  tbe  scaffold,  where  she  did  not 
belie  her  proud  and  high-spirited  character, 
treating  her  executioners  as  her  servants.” 

Gleichen  came  from  Calais  to  Compiegne 
in  1768,  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  visited  London  in  that  year.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  playing  chess  with  the  Duchess 
of  ChoiseuI.  The  company  had  left  the 
room,  and  Madame  de  ChoiseuI  thinking  that 
they  were  alone,  said  to  him,  “  On  dit  que 
totre  roi  esl  une  We — At  this  moment 
Gleichen  perceived  that  some  person  was 
standing  behind  her,  and  added,  casting  down 
his  eyes,  “couronnee."  The  Duchess  saw 
immediately  that  she  had  been  overheard, 
and  continued,  “  Pardon,  vous  ne  m’avez  pas 
laissee  acheeer  ;  je  voulais  dire  que  votre  roi 
esl  une  tile,  qui  annonce  les  plus  belles  espe- 
rances.” 

Gleichen  adds  some  particulars  respecting 
the  fall  of  ChoiseuI,  from  which  we  shall 
glean  what  appears  to  us  most  interesting. 
At  the  period  of  his  disgrace  the  Duke  was 
no  longer  attached  to  hU  office,  and  his  health 
was  ailing.  Like  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune, 
he  could  no  longer  bear  any  opposition. 
Having  used  up  the  pleasures  of  the  court, 
he  sought  for  recreation  elsewhere,  and  built 
villas  at  Chanteloup.  His  fall  was  effected 
by  Madame  Dubarri,*  with  whom  he  might 

*  Marie  Jobanne,  Vicomtesse  Dubarri,  was  bom 
in  1744,  and  was  tbe  daughter  of  a  commissioner  of 
taxes  named  Oomart  de  Vaubernier.  Subsequently 
to  ber  father’s  death  she  became  a  milliner,  a  filU- 
dejoie,  a  pimp  of  the  gambler  Vicomte  Dubarri, 
afterwards  an  attendant  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  in 
tbe  household  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was  finally  married 
to  a  brother  of  Dubarri.  After  tbe  death  of  Louis 
she  liTed,  first,  in  a  convent  near  Meaux,  then  at 
ber  chateau  at  Marly,  but  was  at  length  guillotined, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1793,  on  account  of  her 
supporting  the  emigrants  and  of  her  connection  with 
tbe  brissotists.  Wlfcn  she  was  desired  to  lay  her 
head  on  the  block  she  called  out  piteously  to  the 
executioner:  ’‘Monsieur  U  bourreau,  encore  un  mo¬ 
ment  r 
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easily  have  been  reconciled.  This  lady  only 
wished  to  escape  from  his  sister-in-law,  her 
protectors,  and  all  the  roues  who  made  her 
their  tool ;  she  was  in  other  respects  a  good 
creature,  who  disliked  to  be  an  instrument  of 
evil,  and  who  would  have  been  enchanted 
with  Choiseul’s  merry  mood.  The  King 
would  have  done  the  utmost  to  effect  a  junc¬ 
tion  between  his  favorite  and  his  minister. 
One  of  the  last  times  that  Louis  ever  wrote 
to  ChoiseuI  he  said,  “  Vous  ne  connoissez  pas 
Madaine  Dubarri,  touts  la  France  serait  a 
ses  pieds  si — ”  The  King  confessed  in  this 
passage  that  the  voice  of  the  minister  alone 
was  of  more  avail  than  all  the  power  of  the 
sovereign.  Still  it  is  astonishing  that  Choi¬ 
seuI  did  not  either  yield  or  resign  of  his  own 
accord ;  he  evidently  did  not  imagine  that  he 
would  be  treated  so  harshly,  deprived  of  his 
appointment  as  Colonel-General  of  the  Swiss, 
or  blackened  so  maliciously  in  the  eyes  of 
the  King  as  to  expose  him  to  personal  vio¬ 
lence.  On  the  occasion  of  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  parliament  and  the  court,  some 
time  previously,  ChoiseuI  had  written  notes 
without  any  date,  containing  advice,  encour¬ 
agement,  and  promises  of  support  to  the 
parliamentary  opposition.  These  notes  were 
shown  to  the  King,  referred  to  the  existing 
president,  and  construed  into  an  evidence  of 
guilt.  ChoiseuI  was  represented  as  detected 
in  criminal  correspondence  with  a  subservient 
parliament  against  the  crown.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  this,  bis  life  at  Chanteloup  was  more 
brilliant  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  his 
brightest  fortune.  Half  the  court  left  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  go  to  Chanteloup,  and  the  roads 
from  his  hotel  to  the  Barriere  d’Enfer  were 
crowded  with  the  Parisian  populace,  which 
received  him  with  loud  cheers,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  made  such  an  impression  on  this 
minister,  who  had  never  been  popular,  that 
he  exclaimed  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  “  Voil'a 
ce  queje  n’ai  pas  rnerite.” 

With  regard  to  the  report  that  the  Dau¬ 
phin  and  the  Dauphiness  were  poisoned  by 
ChoiseuI,  Gleichen  maintains  that  it  was 
without  any  foundation  whatever,  and  that 
it  was  probably  occasioned  by  a  thoughtless 
expression  of  the  Duke’s  during  the  last  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  Dauphiness.  The  celebrated 
Tronchin  had  been  called  in,  bad  quarrelled 
with  the  court- physicians,  and  had  even 
written  a  note  to  the  King,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  state  of  the  Dauphiness  presented 
such  unusual  symptoms,  that  he  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  trust  them  to  paper,  and  that  he  de¬ 
ferred  de.scribing  particulars  till  he  could  in- 
I  form  his  majesty  verbally  respecting  them. 
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When  Choiseul  related  this,  with  a  rather 
excited  countenance,  in  Gleichen’s  presence, 
he  added  :  “  Que  veut  dire  ce  coquin  de  char¬ 
latan  f  Pretend- il  insinuer  que  j'aiempoi- 
$onne  Madame  la  Dauphine?  Si  cen’etait 
le  reepect  que  jai  pour  M.  le  Due  <f  Orliane, 
je  le  feraie  mourir  sous  le  baton."  Gleichen 
detects  the  first  trace  of  that  unfounded  re¬ 
port  in  this  expression,  which  Choiseul  would 
scarcely  have  enaployed  had  he  been  guilty. 


It  has  been  said,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet-de-chambre.  We  have  now  present¬ 
ed  the  character  and  habits  of  these  two 
contemporary  statesmen,  without  a  veil; 
and  though  some  defects  may  be  detected  in 
them,  as  in  all  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  we  apprehend  that  they  will  be 
found  as  free  from  deformity  as  other  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  equal  distinction,  subject  to  similar 
disclosures. 


From  tbo  (^n’ortorly  Roviow. 
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On  the  30th  of  August,  1838,  the  princely 
city  of  Oodypore  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
solemnity.  About  mid-day  a  prolonged  dis¬ 
charge  of  artillery  from  the  fort  announced 
the  une.Tpectcd  decease  of  Maharana  JuwAn 
Singh  :  and,  as  is  usual  in  tropical  climates, 
preparations  for  his  obsequies  immediately 
commenced.  The  palace-gate  was  thronged 
with  the  expectant  populace.  Something, 
however,  in  the  excitement  of  their  voices 
and  gestures,  boded  the  approach  of  a  spec¬ 
tacle  more  thrilling  than  mere  pomp  could 
render  even  a  royal  funeral.  It  was  not  the 
dead  alone  whom  the  eager  crowd  were 
waiting  to  see  pass  from  among  them.  Sculp¬ 
tured  in  startling  abundance  on  the  tombs  of 
their  rulers,  the  well-known  effigies  of  women's 
feef\  gave  ghastly  assurance  that  a  prince  of 
Oodypore  would  not  that  day  be  gathered  to 
his  fathers  without  a  wife  or  a  concubine 
sharing  his  pyre.  The  only  question  was — 
how  many  ?  It  wa.s  known  that  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  two  queens  came  of  a  family  in 
which  the  rite  was  rarely  practised ;  while 
the  suddenness  of  the  Maharana’s  death  had 
given  but  scanty  time  for  any  of  his  inferior 
women  to  mature  so  tremendous  a  resolution. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  admiration  of  the 
multitude  when  they  learnt  that  immediately 

♦  The  History  of  British  India,  from  1 806  to 
1886.  By  Horace  Haymmn  Wilaoa,  M.A ,  F.R.S. 
Vol.  iii.  8vo.  1818. 

f  The  distinctive  memorial  of  a  Suttee.  The  feet 
of  each  victim  are  represented  in  relief,  with  the 
oolea  outwards,  on  the  face  of  the  mansoleum. 


on  the  fatal  tidings  reaching  the  Zen&na, 
both  the  queens  and  six  out  of  seven  concu¬ 
bines  had  determined  to  bum.  The  seventh, 
a  favorite,  had  excused  herself  on  the  plea — 
which,  characteristically  enough,  was  at  once 
admitted — that  “  she  felt  none  of  the  inspi¬ 
ration  deemed  necessary  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  sacrifice.” 

It  next  became  the  duty  of  the  chief 
nobles  to  address  the  ladies  with  the  forms 
of  dissuasion.  But  to  these  they  quickly 
put  an  end  by  an  acf  that  rendered  retreat 
impossible:  loosening  their  hair,  and  unveil¬ 
ing  their  faces,  they  went  to  the  gate  of  the 
Zenana,  and  presented  themselves  before  the 
assembled  populace.  All  opposition  to  their 
wtfehes  now  ceased.  They  were  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  departed  monarch.  Devout 
ejaculations  poured  incessantly  from  their 
lips.  Their  movements  became  invested  with 
a  mysterious  significance ;  and  their  words 
[  were  treasured  up  as  prophetic. 

Meantime  the  pile  had  been  prepared. 
The  eight  victims,  dressed  in  their  richest 
attire,  and  mounted  on  horseback,  moved 
with  the  procession  to  the  cemetery.  There 
they  stripped  off  their  ornaments  and  jewels, 
distributed  gifts  to  the  bystanders,  and  lastly, 
mounting  the  pile,  took  their  places  beside 
the  corpse.  As  the  Maharana  had  left  no 
son,  his  nephew,  the  present  sovereign,  ap¬ 
plied  the  torch.  The  crash  of  music,  the 
chanting  of  the  priests,  and  the  cries  of  the 
multitude  arose  simultaneously,  and  the  tra¬ 
gedy  was  consummated.  “The  father  of 
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one  of  the  queens”  (concludes  the  native  re¬ 
port)  “  had  been  present  during  the  whole. 
He  is  here  immersed  in  contemplation  and 
grief,  and  his  companions  are  comforting 
him.” 

Perhaps  at  this  point  some  of  our  readers 
may  feel  puzzled  by  the  recollection  that 
Lord  Williiim  Bentinck  is  celebrated  in  num¬ 
berless  works  as  having  put  down  all  atroci¬ 
ties  of  this  kind  some  twenty  years  ago. 
And  true  it  is  that  he  did  so  far  as  his  au¬ 
thority  extended  ;  but  within  that  limit,  as 
Mr.  Wilson’s  clear  narrative  shows,  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  necessarily  confined.  In  other 
words,  out  of  about  77  millions  of  souls,  this 
prohibition  reached  directly  only  the  37  mil¬ 
lions  wlio  were  British  subjects ;  indirectiji, 
perhaps  about  nineteen  millions  more,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  subjects  of  native  princes  in 
whose  internal  management  we  had  some 
voice  ;  while  there  remained  not  less  than 
21  millions,  the  subjects  of  states  which, 
though  our  allies,  could  be  in  no  degree 
reached  by  the  legisktion  of  1829.  The 
kingdom  of  Oodypore,  or  Meywar,  was  of 
the  last  cliiss.  The  only  notice,  therefore, 
that  the  Governor- General  of  1838  (Lord 
Auckland)  could  take  of  the  horrors  above 
detailed  was  by  way  of  private  communica¬ 
tion.  The  Resident  at  Oodypore  was  in¬ 
structed  to  explain  unofficially  the  horror 
with  which  the  British  Government  had  heard 
of  the  tragedy,  and  of  the  prominent  part  in 
it  played  by  the  new  sovereign  himself.  The 
Resident’s  opinion  was  at  the  same  time 
asked,  as  to  the  most  suitable  compliment  to 
be  paid  to  those  nobles  who  had  sought  to 
dissuade  the  ladies  from  their  resolution,  and 
the  answer  was  noteworthy.  Lord  Auckland 
was  informed  that  the  personages  in  question 
would  simply  feel  “  disgraced”  by  any  tribute 
which  should  imply  that  their  dissuasions  had 
been  meant  for  aught  but  decorous  forms ! 

Such  was  the  veneration  in  which  up  to  a 
date  so  recent  the  sacrifice  of  Suttee  was 
held  by  a  vast  proportion  of  our  allies,  and 
such  the  acquiescence  with  which  the  British 
Government  perforce  regarded  its  celebra¬ 
tion.  Within  the  last  seven  years,  however, 
the  rite  has  occasioned  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  movements  recorded  in  Eastern  an¬ 
nals.  Never  before,  within  historical  memory, 
had  the  Hindoos  exhibited  the  phenomenon 
of  religious  change.  During  that  brief 
period  an  agitation  has  sprung  up  which  has 
led  more  than  half  the  great  independent 
states  to  repudiate  a  sacrifice  regarded  by 
their  forefathers,  not  only  as  sacred,  but  as  a 
standing  miracle  in  attestation  of  their  faith. 


So  extraordinary  an  exception  to  the  invete¬ 
rate  tyranny  of  tradition  would  demand  in¬ 
vestigation,  were  it  only  as  a  psychological 
problem  ;  but  how  much  more  is  this  the 
case  when  the  wonder  is  known  to  be  the 
work  of  a  single  British  officer !  We  owe  to 
the  late  lamented  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  the  means  of  presenting  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  first  authentic  account  of  this 
triumph  of  skill  and  energy. 

Strange  to  say,  the  movement  originated 
in  the  very  stronghold  of  the  rite.  Among 
the  states  who  gloried  in  the  readiness  of 
their  women  to  brave  this  supreme  test  of 
conjugal  devotion,  none  exercise  a  wider  in¬ 
fluence  over  Hindoo  opinion  than  the  small 
knot  of  powers  on  the  north-west  frontier, 
who  occupy  the  provinces  known  collective¬ 
ly  as  Rajpoot4na.  The  respect  paid  through¬ 
out  India  to  the  blood  of  the  Rajpoots 
(literally  the  progeny  of  princes)  is  well 
known.  Matrimonial  alliances  with  their 
chiefs  are  eagerly  sought  by  princ^  of  thrice 
their  territorial  importance.  A  race  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  hunters,  their  figures  and  faces^are 
eminently  handsome  and  martial  ;  their 
voices  loud;  and  when  they  laugh,  it  is  with 
a  hearty  burst  like  Europeans — in  broad  con¬ 
trast  to  the  stealthy  chuckle  of  the  Bengilee, 
or  the  silent  smile  of  the  reserved  Mu.s8ul- 
man.  Unlike  those,  too,  they  scorn  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  desk ;  and  even  agriculture  has 
only  become  common  among  them  since  the 
tranquillization  of  the  frontier  has  diminished 
their  opportunities  of  obtaining  military  ser¬ 
vice  among  their  feudal  lords.  Whatever  a 
Hindoo  knows  of  chivalry  or  nationality,  he 
deems  to  be  exemplified  in  this  model  race. 
Since,  therefore,  Rajpoots  were  renowned 
for  the  frequency  of  their  suttees,  the  great 
independent  states  thought  it  beneath  their 
orthodoxy  to  return  any  other  answer  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  British  Government 
against  the  rite,  than  that  “  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  them  to  prohibit  it,  when  R<ij- 
pootana  led  the  way.” 

This  they  doubtless  thought  was  to  post¬ 
pone  a  change  indefinitely.  Many,  in  truth, 
and  pitiful  were  the  instances  which 
seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  that  Rajpoots 
would  ever  consent  to  take  the  lead  in  such 
a  course.  One  of  these  has  already  been 
given.  A  second — the  last  with  which  we 
shall  pain  our  readers — must  be  added,  be¬ 
cause  it  illustrates  the  chief  difficulty  with 
which  the  friends  of  abolition  had  to  contend. 
It  was  the  belief  of  those  officers  who  had 
acquired  the  longest  experience  in  Rajpoot 
affairs,  that  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
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British  Government  to  remonstrate  against 
Suttee  had  been  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  sacrifices.  This  opinion 
— which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  naturally 
carried  weight  with  the  Government,  and  had 
caused  the  discouragement  of  any  active  in¬ 
terference  in  the  matter — was  supposed  to 
receive  a  further  corroboration  in  the  occur¬ 
rence  we  are  about  to  narrate. 

Early  in  1840  the  Political  Agent,  or 
charge  d’affaires,  at  the  Rajpoot  court  of 
Kotah  had  ventured  on  his  own  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  break  through  the  cautious  reserve 
thus  prescribed,  by  apprising  the  chief  of 
that  state,  that  the  British  Government  would 
be  greatly  gratified  to  hear  that  his  Highness 
had  abolislied  Suttee  throughout  his  domin¬ 
ions.  “  My  friend,”  replied  the  prince,  “  the 
customs  alluded  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  first  fathers  of  mankind.  They 
have  obtained  in  every  nation  of  India,  and 
more  especially  in  Rajpootana  ;  for  whenever 
a  sovereign  of  these  states  has  bidden  fare¬ 
well  to  life,  the  queens,  through  tl«e  yearn¬ 
ings  of  the  inward  spirit,  have  become  Sut¬ 
tees,*  notwithstanding  that  the  relatives 
were  averse  to  the  sacrifice,  and  would  have 
prevented  it  altogether.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  mortal  to  nullify  a  divine,  though 
mysterious,  ordinance.”  With  true  Oriental 
complaisance,  however,  his  lligliness  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  promise  his  best  efforts  to  under¬ 
take  the  impossibility.  "  Since,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “  it  will  afford  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  peculiar  pleasure,  1  shall  take  such 
mea.-uros  as  lie  in  my  power  to  prohibit  the 
practice.”  It  appears  that  nobody  except 
the  officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed  attached 
any  value  to  this  plausible  assurance.  The 
veteran  diplomatist  who  at  that  time  super¬ 
intended  our  relations  with  the  Rajpoot  states 
was  even  led  to  augur  from  it  some  fresh  out¬ 
break  of  religious  zeal  in  favor  of  the  rite. 

About  .3  p.  M.  on  the  29th  October,  1840, 
a  Brahmin,  by  name  Luchmun,  died  at  Ko- 
Uih,  and  his  widow  declared  her  intention 
of  burning  with  the  corpse.  The  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  reigning  prince  had  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  obtained.  Now,  therefore, 
was  the  time  for  testing  the  value  of 
the  pledge  which  he  had  given  to  the 
charge  d’affaires.  His  Highness  absolutely 


•  “  The  term  Suttee,  or  Sati,  ii  strictly  applicable 
to  tlie  person,  not  the  rite ;  meaning  a  pure  and  vir¬ 
tuous  woman;  and  designates  the  wife  who  com¬ 
pletes  a  life  of  uninterrupted  conjugal  happiness  by 
the  act  of  Suba-gamana,  accompanying  her  husband's 
corpse.  It  has  come  in  common  usage  to  denote 
the  act." — Wilson,  iii.  p.  26-5. 


declined  to  use  his  authority.  The  chief 
constable  was,  indeed,  sent  to  address  the 
ordinary  dissuasions  to  the  woman,  and  to 
promise  her  a  livelihood  in  case  she  sur¬ 
vived  ;  but  the  victim,  as  usual,  was  resolute. 
To  the  offer  of  a  maintenance  she  is  reported 
to  have  answered — “  There  are  a  hundred 
people  related  to  me,  and  I  have  no  such 
thoughts  to  annoy  me.  I  am  about  to  obey 
the  influence  of  God.”  The  sight  of  her  in¬ 
fant  sun  did  not  shake  her.  All  the  marvels 
which  the  arts  of  the  priesthood  conjure  up 
on  such  occasions,  were  employed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  populace  that  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  the  sacrifice  should  proceed. 

“  It  has  been  usual”  —  naively  wrote  the 
K,ptah  minister  in  his  e.xculpatory  account  of 
the  catastrophe  to  the  charge  d’affaires — 
“  it  has  been  usual,  on  a  disposition  to  burn 
being  evinced,  to  confine  the  individual  in  a 
room  under  lock  and  key ;  and  if  these  efforts 
should  be  frustrated  by  the  voluntary  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  locks  and  doors,  it  was  a  sure  sign 
that  her  intention  was  pure  and  sincere,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  it.  This  lesi 
teas  applied  on  the  present  orrasion,  and  both 
locks  and  doors  fteir  open  !  Moreover,  it  was 
known  that  a  Suttee's  words  for  good  or  for 
evil  would  assuredly  cotne  true,  which  of  it¬ 
self  deterred  any  spectator  from  interfering. 
Your  Agency  messenger  brought  her  to  the 
palace  and  took  her  by  the  hand  ;  though, 
as  she  was  regarded  as  dead  to  the  world 
and  all  its  creatures,  this  ought  not  to  have 
been  done.  He  was  told  to  take  a  guard 
and  dissuade  her  if  he  could,  but  he  did  not 
succeed.”  The  chief  constable  soon  obtained 
sufficient  warranty  of  the  strength  of  the 
woman’s  determination  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
propriety  of  ordering  the  pile.  Twenty 
pounds  of  sandal  wood,  and  twenty  more  of 
cotton  rope,  together  with  fagots  and  flax, 
were  accordingly  put  together  in  haste  by 
the  river  side ;  and  the  funeral  procession 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  when  the 
Resident  sent  a  servant  of  his  own  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  dissuade  the  victim.  The 
messenger  found  the  Brahmins  plying  her 
with  camphor,  and  was  wholly  unable  to 
overcome  the  natural  and  artificial  exaltation 
which  she  exhibited.  Moreover,  the  crowd 
were  impatient  at  what  they  deemed  so  per¬ 
tinacious  an  opposition  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  bore  the  woman  off  to  the  palace,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  cliief’s  prohibition  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  of  the  kind.  The  messenger 
had  the  courage  to  accompany  them.  On 
I  being  admitted  to  the  presence,  he  reminded 
I  his  Highness  of  his  late  promise  to  the  Resi- 
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dent ;  but  bis  remonstrances  were  quickly 
neutralized  by  an  adroit  hint  to  the  prince 
from  a  native  courtier,  “  that  if  the  widow’s 
purpose  were  thwarted,  she  might  utter  some 
imprecations  fatal  to  the  state !”  On  this 
his  Highness  declared  that  he  would  stand 
neutral  in  the  matter — “  he  would  neither 
assent  nor  dissent — the  messenger  might  do 
his  best.”  The  Brahmins  and  crowd  of 
course  interpreted  this  as  it  was  meant ;  they 
jostled  the  emissaries  of  the  chargd  d’affaires, 
and  even  threw  out  threats  against  that  offi¬ 
cer  himself,  in  case  of  any  further  interfer¬ 
ence.  Musicians  now  came  out  from  the 
palace  to  assist  at  the  ceremony ;  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  dress  and  ornaments  were  presented  to 
the  woman ;  and  thus  decorated  and  attend¬ 
ed,  she  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  sacri- 
6ce.  Secret  orders  to  use  dispatch  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  sent  by  the  Prince ;  and 
so  well  were  these  obeyed,  that  within  three 
hours  of  Luchmun  Brahmin’s  death  his  widow 
had  shared  his  obsequies. 

It  is  true  that  cases  are  on  record  in  which, 
at  the  supreme  moment,  women  have  lost 
courage,  and,  starting  from  the  pile,  have 
torn  off  their  sacrificial  garlands,  and  cried 
aloud  for  mercy  !  Unhappily,  too,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  on  such  occasions  the  fatal 
belief  that  a  suttee’s  resolution  once  volun¬ 
tarily  taken  is  irrevocable,  may  have  caused 
the  bystanders  to  thrust  the  victim  remorse¬ 
lessly  back  into  the  flames  ;  or  if,  from  Brit¬ 
ish  interposition,  a  rescue  has  been  effected, 
the  woman  has,  it  may  be,  survived  only  to 
curse  the  pity  which,  to  save  her  from  a  few 
moments  of  pain,  has  deprived  her,  as  she 
deemed,  of  ages  of  happiness.  These  things 
have  been ;  but,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
the  suttee  has  been  a  voluntary  victim  Ke- 
«olute„undismayed,  confident  in  her  own  in¬ 
spiration,  but  betraying  by  the  lone  of  her 
prophecifs — which  are  almost  always  auspi¬ 
cious — and  by  the  gracious  acts  with  which 
she  takes  leave  of  her  household,  and  by  the 
gifu  which  she  lavishes  on  the  bt  standers. 
that  her  tender  woman’s  heart  is  the  true 
source  whence  that  inspiration  flows,  the 
child-widow  has  scarcely  time  to  bewail  her 
husband  ere  she  makes  ready  to  rejoin  him. 
She  is  dressed  like  a  bride,  but  it  is  as  a  bride 
who  has  been  received  within  the  zenana  of 
her  bridegroom.  Her  veil  is  put  ofif,  her  hair 
unbound  ;  and  so  adorned  and  so  exposed, 
she  goes  forth  to  gaze  on  the  strange  world 
for  the  flrst  time,  face  to  face,  ere  she  leaves 
it.  She  does  not  blush  or  quail.  She 
•carcely  regards  the  bearded  crowd  who 
press  so  eagerly  towards  ktr.  Her  lips  move 


in  momentary  prayer.  Paradise  is  in  her 
view.  She  sees  her  husband  awaiting  with 
approbation  the  sacrifice  which  shall  restore 
her  to  him  dowered  with  the  expiation  of 
their  sins,  and  ennobled  with  a  martyr’s 
crown,  'What  wonder  if,  dazzled  with  these 
visionary  glories,  she  heeds  not  the  shouting 
throng,  the  ominous  pile?  Exultingly  she 
mounts  the  last  earthly  couch  which  she  shall 
share  with  her  lord.  His  head  she  places 
fondly  on  her  lap.  The  priests  set  up  their 
chant — it  is  a  strange  hymeneal — and  her 
first-born  son,  walking  thrice  round  the  pile, 
lights  the  flame.  If  the  impulse  which  can 
suffice  to  steel  a  woman’s  nerves  to  encounter 
so  painful  a  death,  and  to  overpower  the 
yearnings  of  her  heart  towards  the  children 
she  may  leave  behind  her — if  such  an 
impulse  is,  even  to  the  eye  of  philosophy,  a 
strange  evidence  of  the  power  of  faith,  and 
of  the  depth  and  strength  of  tenderness — 
surely  we  may  well  conceive  how  the  super¬ 
stitious  Hindoo  should  trace  in  it  more 
directly  the  finger  of  God  himself.  They, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  best  cope  with  this 
superstition — for  they  alone  will  comprehend 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rests — who,  content 
with  the  weapons  of  truth,  will  own,  that 
love,  and  beauty,  and  death — terror,  wonder, 
pity — never  conspired  to  form  a  rite  more 
solemn  and  affectihg  to  the  untutored  heart 
of  man  * 

The  confirmation  that  the  KoUih  case  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  to  the  current  opinions  on  the 
danger  of  interference,  had  naturally  caused 
an  official  neutrality  on  the  subject  to  be 
prescribed  more  strictly  than  ever  to  our 
Itesidents  at  native  courts ;  and  a  com¬ 
plete  inaction  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Not  to  multiply  instances  of  this  policy,  we 
may  mention  that  in  1842  Lord  Ellenborough 

♦  “I  have  heard,"  lays  Mr.  MounUtuart  Elphin- 
iitone,  “that  in  Giuerat  women  aiwut  to  hum  ara 
often  stupefied  with  opium.  In  most  other  jiarts  thie 
is  certainly  not  the  case.  Women  go  through  all  Um 
ceremonies  with  astonishing  composure  and  presenos 
of  mind,  and  have  been  seen  seated,  unconfinsd, 
among  the  flames,  apparently  praying,  and  raising 
their  joined  hands  to  their  heads  with  as  little 
agitation  as  at  their  ordinary  devotions.  Hie  sight 
of  a  widow  burning  is  a  most  painful  one ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  spectator  is  most  affected 
by  pity  or  ailmiration.  Tlie  more  than  human 
serenity  of  the  victim,  and  the  respect  which  she 
receives  from  all  around  her,  are  heightened  by  her 
entle  demeanor  and  her  care  to  omit  nothing  in 
istributing  her  last  presents,  and  paying  the  usual 
marks  of  courtesy  to  the  bystanders;  while  the 
cruel  death  that  awaits  her  is  doubly  felt  from  her 
own  appaient  insensibility  to  its  terrors." — Jlittory 
of  India,  L  S61. 
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eipressly  declined  to  sanction  an  offer  made  i  he  was  accredited.  The  prince  of  Jypore 


by  the  charge  d’affaires  at  Hyderabad,  to 
procure  from  its  Mohammedan  ruler  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  rile. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  general  de¬ 
spondency  that  Major  (now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel)  Ludlow,  chargd  d’affaires  at  Jypore, 
conceived  the  idea  of  assailing  the  supersti¬ 
tion  in  its  stronghold.  His  scheme  was  sim¬ 
ple  and  not  new — qualities  which  are  the 


was  a  minor,  and  the  government  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  council  of  regency,  over  which 
the  Major  presided.  Not  only  did  he  thus 
possess  a  more  direct  voice  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  than  his  post  of  charge  d’affaires 
would  have  given  him,  but  he  had  already  so 
used  this  vantage-ground  as  to  dissipate  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  jealousies  likely 
I  to  be  excited  in  his  native  colleagues  by  any 


best  evidence  of  the  difficulties  that  had  interference  with  their  domestic  customs. 


hitherto  prevented  its  execution.  Long  ago. 
Oriental  scholars,  both  native  and  European, 


He  had  even  contrived  to  bring  the  other 
Rajpoot  states  to  combine  with  Jypore  for 


had  shown  that  the  rite  was  not  only  un-  an  object  not  wholly  alien  from  that  which 


sanctioned,  but  inferentially  forbidden,  by  the 
earliest  and  most  authoritative  Hindoo  scrip- 


he  had  at  present  in  view.  Then,  as  now, 
the  abuse  which  he  had  undertaken  to  assail 


tures.  Nay,  Colonel  Tod  in  his  book  on  concerned  their  zenanas;  and  his  bitterest 
Rajpootina  had  actually  indicated  this  an-  opponents  were  likely  to  be  found  amongst 
omaly  in  Hindoo  doctrine  as  the  best  point  the  priests. 


of  attack  for  abolitionists  to  select.  Yet 
though  that  valuable  work  was  published  in 
1829,  and  though  the  author,  from  the 
position  he  long  held  as  chief  diplomatic 
officer  in  the  country  he  so  well  describes, 
had  the  amplest  opportunities  for  carrying 
out  his  own  suggestion,  it  was  reserved  for 
Major  Ludlow,  in  1844,  to  put  it  to  the  test 
of  practice,  and  to  vanquish  the  obstacles 
which  had  hitherto  confined  it  to  the  dream¬ 
land  of  speculative  benevolence. 

Tlie  explanation  of  this  previous  inaction 
is  not  difficult.  Scholars,  it  is  true,  had 
proved  Suttee  to  be  an  innovation  and  a 
heresy' ;  but  it  was  an  innovation  of  2000 
years'  standing,  and  a  heresy  abetted  by  the 
priesthood  since  the  days  of  Alexander. 
Though  unnoticed  by  Menu,  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  writings  with  wliich  the  Hindoos,  like 
the  Jews,  have  overlaid  their  primitive  books, 
are  profuse  in  its  praise.  Above  all — let  the 


Old  maids,  as  some  of  our  readers  have 
probably  heard,  are  sadly  depreciated  in  the 
East.  A  Rajpoot  girl  who  remains  long 
unwedded  is  a  disgrace  to  her  house  ;  but 
that  was  not  the  only  danger  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  her  father  had  to  fear. 
Should  he  succeed  in  finding  her  a  husband, 
the  chances  were  that  the  family  estates 
would  be  hopelessly  encumbered  in  providing 
the  gratuities  claimed  by  the  priests  and 
minstrels  who  were  certain  to  flock  to  the 
nuptials.  No  Rajpoot  is  above  the  dread  of 
satire  and  imprecations ;  and  those  wor¬ 
thies  notoriously  dispensed  their  blessings 
and  applauses,  or  their  curses  and  lampoons, 
according  to  the  price  at  which  their  services 
were  retained,  ^e  result  was  that  their 
favor  was  purchased  at  almost  any  cost. 
**  The  Dahima  emptied  his  coffers  on  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,”  ran  a  favorite 
distich  of  these  venal  b:«rds,  “  but  he  filled 


force  of  the  appeal  from  the  more  recent  to  them  with  the  praises  of  mankind.’ 


the  primitive  code  be  what  it  might — it  Rajpoots  at  large  were  not  ( 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  suspicion  Dahimas,  nor  yet  to  brave  i 
when  proceeding  from  religionists  who  eijual-  housing  marriageable  daugbtei 
1y  repudiated  Imth  the  one  and  the  other,  refuge  from  the  dilemma 
It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  Englishmen  Parents  reared  just  ao  many 
should  have  hesitated  long  to  assail  with  the  could  afford  to  marry  off,  and 
delicate  weapon  of  theological  criticism  a  rost.  The  criminality  of  the 
rite  thus  strong  in  remote  antiquity,  in  indeed,  acknowledged.  Ra 
venerated  records,  in  a  hierarchy  at  once  demanded  that  it  should  be  ve 
ignorant  and  unscrupulous,  and  in  the  but  that  was  all.  \  triflinj 
associations  with  which  innumerable  tradi-  solved  the  perpetrator.  Nob 
tions  of  womanly  courage  and  constancy  hsd  dragging  such  affairs  into  ^ub 
ennobled  it  in  the  eyes  m  the  Hindoo  people,  was  born,  the  faot  wiut  announ 
His  resolution  once  taken,  however,  there  with  exultation ;  if  a  daugbt 
were  circumstances  in  Major  Ludlow’s  was — Notkiny !  and  those 


Rajpoots  at  large  were  not  disposed  to  be 
Dahimas,  nor  yet  to  brave  the  scandal  of 
housing  marriageable  daughters.  They  found 
refuge  from  the  dilemma  in  infanticide. 
Parents  reared  just  so  many  girls  as  they 
could  afford  to  marry  off,  and  destroyed  the 
r*«t.  The  criminality  of  the  practice  was, 
indeed,  acknowledged.  Rajpoot  decorum 
demanded  that  it  should  be  veiled  in  secrecy  ; 
but  that  was  all.  \  trifling  penance  ab¬ 
solved  the  perpetrator.  Nol^y  dreamed  of 
dragging  such  affairs  into  publicity.  If  a  son 
was  born,  the  faot  Wiut  announced  to  inquirers 
with  exultation ;  if  a  daughter,  the  answer 
was — Notkiny !  and  those  who  came  w 
congratulate  went  silent  away.  It  must  not 


Gisition  not  unfavorable  to  the  enterprise,  i  congratulate  went  silent  away.  It  must  not 
e  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  inter-  be  supposed  that  this  system  had  gro^n  up 
course  with  the  nobles  of  the  court  to  which  I  to  such  moostrou-s  maturity  without  some 
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decree  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  native 
rulers.  It  appears  that  here  and  there,  and 
at  various  periods,  a  Rajpoot  prince  had 
sought  to  reach  the  evil  by  sumptuary  enact¬ 
ments  in  restraint  of  nuptial  gratuities ;  but 
that  fear  of  the  reproach  of  their  kinsmen  in 
neighboring  communities  had  invariably  de¬ 
terred  his  subjects  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  remedy. 

Major  Ludlow  conceived  that  he  saw  his 
way  to  improving  on  these  precedents.  He 
conjectured  that  if  the  various  states  through¬ 
out  Rajpootana  could  be  brought  to  agree  to 
a  common  scale  of  such  largesses,  apportion¬ 
ed  to  the  revenue  of  the  bride’s  parents,  with 
uniform  penalties  for  all  demands  in  excess, 
the  problem  might  be  solved.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  harder  than  to  bring  the  tenacious 
principalities  of  Rajpootana  to  act  together 
on  any  subject.  What  could  seem  more  so 
than  to  bring  them  to  work  in  concert  on  a 
question  involving  points  so  delicate  as  the 
largesses  to  be  dispensed  on  their  daughters’ 
weddings,  and  the  comparative  claims  of  their 
minstrels  and  priests  ?  It  was  certain,  too, 
that,  failing  this  agreement,  no  measure  of 
the  kind  could  be  demanded  of  them  by  the 
British  Government  without  a  breach  of  the 
treaties  that  secured  the  freedom  of  their  in¬ 
ternal  administrations.  In  spite  of  these  ob¬ 
stacles  Major  Ludlow  obtained  permission  to 
do  bis  best,  on  the  single  condition  of  using 
no  direct  solicitation  towards  the  chiefs.  His 
first  efforts  were  thus  confined  to  his  brother 
diplomatists,  and  such  native  deputies  as  re¬ 
sided  at  Jypore  for  the  purpose  of  communi¬ 
cating  on  plunder-cases.  The  latter,  gradu¬ 
ally  coming  into  the  idea,  promulgated  it 
among  their  respective  governments  ;  and  by 
this  indirect  process  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  an  internation¬ 
al  sumptuary  law  which  has  rid  ILijpootana 
of  a  most  frightful  scourge  and  stigma. 

Never  probably  before,  since  the  origin  of 
the  Rajpoot  states,  had  their  jealousies  and 
divbions  been  even  temporarily  suspended. 
But  the  advantage  of  this  concert  was  ren¬ 
dered  palpable  to  them  by  their  delivery  from 
a  ruinous  system  of  extortion,  with  all  its 
frightful  and  unnatural  results.  They  were 
aware  that  the  merit  of  this  social,  rather 
than  political,  reform,  was  due  to  Ludlow’s 
private  exertions  ^  and  thus  between  him  and 
themselves  there  sprung  up  a  relation  on 
such  subjects,  which  the  antipathies  of  race 
and  religion  very  seldom  allow  of  among 
Englishmen  and  Hindoos.  What,  then,  if  he 
could  avail  himself  of  these  aids  to  accom¬ 
plish  an  infinitely  harder  undertaking  ?  He 
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had  rid  the  Rajpoots  of  a  practice  which 
their  consciences  condemned.  Could  he  rid 
them  of  one  to  the  full  as  terrible,  which  they 
revered  ?  He  had  rescued  her  child  for  the 
mother.  Could  he  rescue  the  mother  for  the 
child  ?  It  was  doubtless  much  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  hope  to  tear  aside  the  prescriptive 
sanctions  which  for  twenty  centuries  had  ele¬ 
vated  the  Indian  widow’s  cruel  martyrdom 
into  the  holiest  of  mysteries ;  but  if  the  shock 
was  ever  to  be  given,  it  was  now,  and  at 
Jypore.  The  resident  Vakeels  would  com¬ 
municate  it  to  all  the  Rajpoot  states ;  and 
whenever  Rajpootana  should  lead  the  way 
in  breaking  through  “  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,”  Hindostan  at  large  was  tolerably 
certain  to  follow. 

The  hour,  the  plaoe,  and  the  man,  all  fa¬ 
vored  the  design.  One  lion,  however,  there 
was  in  the  path.  Major  Ludlow  could  not 
hope  that  the  permission  given  him  to  use 
his  personal  influence  with  the  convention  of 
Vakeels  to  promote  measures  against  female 
infanticide,  would  be  extended  to  any  similar 
undertaking  against  Suttee.  The  acknow¬ 
ledged  criminmity  of  the  one  practice  and 
the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  other  made  here 
all  the  difference  ;  and  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  authorities,  which  so  many  facts  had 
seemed  to  substantiate,  that  the  efforts  of 
our  diplomatists  in  the  independent  states  to 
check  the  rite  had  tended  only  to  an  oppo¬ 
site  effect.  As  an  essential  condition  there¬ 
fore  to  success,  and  on  pain  of  having  his 
operations  summarily  suspended.  Major  Lud¬ 
low  was  compelled  to  work  unseen.  He  de¬ 
termined,  if  possible,  to  induce  two  or  three 
trustworthy  and  influential  natives  to  under¬ 
take  the  cause ;  to  ply  them  with  the  critical 
objection  drawn  from  the  older  scriptures  ; 
and  by  declaring  his  own  resolution  to  remain 
neutral  till  public  opinion  had  declared  it¬ 
self,  to  excite  in  them  the  ambition  of  taking 
the  lead.  He  found  a  person  admirably 
adapted  to  his  purpose  in  the  Financial  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  court  at  which  he  was  accredited. 
Seth  Manick  Chund  belonged  to  a  sect  whose 
distaste  for  destruction  in  all  its  forms  is 
singular  even  in  the  East.  The  Oswal  tribe 
do  not  wilfully  slay  the  meanest  animal. 
Carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  souls  to  its  logical  result — viewing  in 
every  insect  a  possible  human  intelligence, 
and  as  yet  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope — their 
priest*  carry  besoms  to  sweep  the  ground  on 
which  they  tread,  and  cover  their  mouths 
with  gauze,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  inhaling 
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their  ancestors,  or  of  crushing  them  whole¬ 
sale  under  foot.  One  result  of  this  tender¬ 
ness  for  life  in  every  form  is,  that  they  dis¬ 
approve  of  Suttees.  To  the  Financial  Minis¬ 
ter,  therefore,  and  to  his  own  head  Moon- 
shee.  Major  Ludlow  communicated  all  the 
arguments  he  thought  likely  to  be  of  use ; 
and  thus  charged,  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  High  Priest  of  Jypore. 

Warily,  and  as  if  on  their  own  account, 
they  pressed  this  important  dignitary  with 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Suttee  in  t^e 
Code  of  Menu ;  with  the  inferential  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  rite  in  the  denunciations  contain¬ 
ed  in  that  work  against  suicide  ;  and  with 
its  promise  to  widows  living  chastely  of  eter¬ 
nal  felicity  with  their  husbands — whereas 
even  the  writings  which  countenanced  the 
sacrifice,  limited  the  duration  of  its  recom¬ 
pense  to  the  comparative  bagatelle  of  forty- 
five  millions  of  years.  In  addition  to  these 
objections,  already  familiar  to  Oriental 
scholars.  Major  Ludlow  supplied  his  emis¬ 
saries  with  two  others  at  least  as  effica¬ 
cious.  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer  embodies, 
it  appears,  a  favorite  sentiment  of  Hindoo 
moralists : — 

“  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do ; 

This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun. 

That  more  than  heaven  pursue.” 

Hut  the  Hindoo  divines  assert,  not  only  that 
the  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake  ought 
lo  prevail  over  the  hopes  of  posthumous  re¬ 
ward,  but  that  the  slightest  intrusion  of  an 
interested  motive  is  fatal.  What  more  easy 
than  to  apply  this  dogma  to  the  poor  widow 
bent  on  earning  by  a  cruel  death  her  own 
and  her  husband’s  salvation  ?  Her  devotion 
was  represented  as  a  mercenary  calculation 
of  profit  and  loss.  She  did  but  mock  the 
Deity  with  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  selfish 
bargain.  Was  the  martyr’s  crown  her  aim? 
She  had  forfeited  it  by  that  very  aspiration  ! 

Major  Ludlow  wound  up  these  arguments 
by  a  shrewd  appeal  to  national  pride.  Sut¬ 
tee  (urged  his  emissaries),  unwarranted  by 
Menu,  was  the  evident  invention  of  some 
degenerate  race,  whose  women  were  worth¬ 
less,  and  whose  widows,  if  they  survived, 
would  bring  reproach  on  the  memory  of  their 
lords.  To  such  it  might  be  left.  'The  honor 
of  Rajpoot  husbands  was  in  safer  keeping ; 
and  the  fair  fame  of  their  daughters  was 
aspersed  by  the  mere  retention  of  so  dis¬ 
graceful  a  security ! 

'fhe  High  Priest  received  these  represen- 
tadena  with  surprising  candor.  In  less  than 


six  months  he  was  induced  to  put  forth  a 
document,  in  which  he  adopted  ^1  the  theo¬ 
logical  arguments,  and  declared  authorita¬ 
tively  that  the  self-immolation  of  widows  was 
less  meritorious  than  their  practising  “  the 
living  suttee  of  chastity  and  devotion  r  This 
was  evidently  half  the  battle.  Major  Lud¬ 
low  now  personally  entered  into  the  contest, 
so  far  as  to  cause  the  manifesto  to  be  shown 
at  his  residence  to  the  various  Vakeels  who 
came  there  to  transact  business ;  and  these 
in  their  turn  communicated  its  contents  to 
their  masters.  A  religious  agitation  sprung 
up  and  spread  widely.  At  the  same  time 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  let  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  the  High  Priest’s  deci¬ 
sion  be  what  it  might,  no  man  of  rank — least 
of  all  a  Rajpoot  sovereign — would  be  anx¬ 
ious  to  proclaim  himself  the  first  convert. 

To  iterate  day  by  day  the  same  arguments 
— to  be  ever  on  the  stretch  to  discover  meth¬ 
ods  of  rendering  them  more  efficient  —  to 
confirm  the  wavering — to  encourage  those 
who  were  already  compromised  as  abolition¬ 
ists — above  all,  to  keep  within  the  delicate 
line  that  severed  his  private  advocacy  of  the 
High  Priest’s  dictum  from  his  official  adhe¬ 
sion  to  it — here  was  an  arduous  combination 
of  aims ;  and  the  Major  knew  that  if  he 
failed  in  any  one  of  them,  a  quick  and  mis¬ 
chievous  reaction  of  public  opinion  would 
render  the  object  of  all  his  toil  more  distant 
than  ever,  and  expose  him  to  the  censure  of 
his  own  Government.  But  what  then  ?  It 
was  the  old  alternative  of  every  man  wiser 
and  braver  than  his  fellows;  the  criterion 
would  be  success.  If  he  did  not  win  the 
palm  of  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  he  must  be 
content  to  be  reproached  as  a  meddler  whose 
untimely  zeal  had  but  injured  a  noble  cause. 

Within  a  few  mo  iths  of  the  issue  of  the 
High  Priest’s  manifesto,  that  personage  died. 
Never,  not  even  during  his  last  sickness,  did 
he  receive  the  slightest  message  or  civility 
from  Major  Ludlow;  so  important  was  it 
deemed  to  give  no  ground  for  the  imputation 
of  a  secret  understanding  between  them. 
While,  therefore,  it  was  part  of  the  good  for¬ 
tune  attending  this  enterprise  that  the  High 
Priest  should  have  left  the  scene  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity  before  he  had  leisure  to  retract  or 
modify  his  opinion,  it  was  probably  due  to 
Major  Ludlow’s  caution  that  the  public  faith 
in  the  honesty  of  the  manifesto  remmned  to 
the  last  unshaken. 

And  now  the  fruit  of  all  this  untiring 
energy  began  to  appear.  One  by  one  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Regency  declared 
themselves  m  favor  of  the  legal  prohibiliofi 
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of  Sattee,  thongh  they  did  not  as  yet  think 
proper  to  pledge  the  infant  sovereign  to  so 
critical  a  measure.  Most  of  the  nobles  con* 
nected  with  the  Court  were  avowed  abolition¬ 
ists,  and  three  of  the  tributary  provinces  of 
Jypore  actually  issued  enactments  against 
the  rite.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
several  petty  neighboring  states. 

Major  Ludlow  believed  that  the  time  was 
come  for  bolder  measures.  Everything  de¬ 
pended  on  the  utmost  publicity  being  given 
to  the  adhesions  he  had  already  received. 
Great  as  was  the  general  respect  for  the  de¬ 
ceased  High  Priest's  authority,  the  timid 
were  not  likely  to  be  converted  except  in 
good  company,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
timidest  of  all  in  a  matter  of  Ilajpoot  ortho¬ 
doxy  would  be  the  Rajpoot  sovereigns.  He 
was  aware,  indeed,  that  rumor  had  already 
befriended  him  in  this  respect.  The  resi¬ 
dent  Vakeels  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
kept  their  masters  throughout  Rajpootana 
well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
strange  agitation  at  Jypore.  But  those  func¬ 
tionaries  had  no  access  to  the  letters  which, 
in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  be  had  from  time  to  time  received 
from  the  leading  abolitionists ;  and  such  doc¬ 
uments,  forming  collectively  a  very  imposing 
record  of  opinion  in  high  places,  had  now 
accumulated  in  his  hands.  These  he  resolved 
to  turn  to  account.  He  sent  copies  of  the 
whole  correspondence  to  two  or  three  of  his 
brother  diplomatists  in  Rajpootana,  in  order 
that  they  might  communicate  it  to  the 
Courts  to  which  they  were  attached.  The 
result  was  his  Brst  and  only  check.  His 
official  superior,  apprised  by  the  circulation 
of  these  documents,  took  alarm  and  arrested 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  mortification  to 
Ludlow  must  have  been  great ;  but  there  re¬ 
mained  so  much  to  be  done,  and  by  means 
so  foreign  to  the  routine  of  official  experi¬ 
ence,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that 
the  first  impression  inspired  by  the  promul- 
tion  of  the  plan  was  one  of  distrust, 
hen,  however,  a  year  had  passed  without 
any  evil  resulting  from  the  agitation  of  the 
subject,  the  able  superior  who  had  thus  felt 
it  his  duty  to  interpose  bis  authority,  so  far 
withdrew  his  opposition  as  to  issue  a  circular 
to  the  chiefs,  urging,  on  the  grounds  already 
taken,  not  indeed  the  prohibition  of  Suttee, 
but  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  ail  persons 
abetting  the  widow  in  the  rite. 

Happily  the  event  surpassed  these  cau¬ 
tious  advances,  and  proved  how  little  Major 
Ludlow  had  overrated  the  strength  of  the 
movement.  In  eight  months’  time  from  the 
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issuing  of  the  circular  (August  23d,  1846) 
the  Council  of  Regency  at  Jypore  led  the.  tray 
among  the  great  independent  Rajpoot  atat^ 
in  declaring  Suttee  penal  on  allpartiea  engaged 
in  it,  principals  as  trell  as  accessories.  Lord 
Hardinge,  then  at  Simla,  at  once  caused  a 
notification  of  this  event,  coupled  with  an 
expression  of  thanks  to  Major  Ludlow,  to  be 
published  in  the  Government  Gazette  (Sept. 
22,  1846);  and  so  vast  and  so  swift  was  the 
effect  of  this  example,  and  of  the  prominence 
thus  judiciously  assigned  to  it,  that  before 
Christmas  his  Lordship  was  enabled  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  prohibition  of  Suttee  by  eleven  out 
of  the  eighteen  Rajpoot  principalities,  and  by 
five  out  of  the  remaining  sixteen  free  stat^ 
of  India!  Of  the  whole  territory  then  ex¬ 
empt  from  internal  control,  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  abo¬ 
lition  within  four  months  from  the  Jypore 
proclamation.* 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Rajpootana  on  Hindostan,  so  suddeu 
an  interruption  of  the  torpor  of  ages  must 
have  appeared  too  momentous  to  be  ascribed 

*  The  following  table  gives,  we  believe,  with  a 
tolerable  approach  to  accuracy,  a  view  of  the  pro- 
gresa  of  the  cause  of  abolition  among  those  states 
which  have  the  control  of  their  internal  affairs : — 


AaounninsT  (18), 


Rajpoot&na. 

Square  MiU* 

^pore  .... 

Kotah  .... 

.  13,421 
3,102 

Jhalawar  .... 

.  1,287 

Boondee 

2.291 

Jessulmere 

9,179 

Banswarra 

1,440 

Purtabgurh 

1,457 

Dooogurpore 

2,005 

Kerowlee  .... 

.  1,870 

Birohee  .... 

.  8,024 

Dholepore  .... 

.  1,826 

Ameer  Khan  (Mohammedan) 

1,688 

ToUl  . 

.  42,942 

Hyderabad  (Mohammedan) 

.  88,887 

Indore  (Mahratta) 

.  4,245 

Rewah  (Rajpoot) 

Bundelkund 

.  10,810 
.  16,178 

Gwalior  (Mahratta) 

.  32,944 

Cashmere 

about 

Total  area 

, 

.  197,000 

Nos-Aboutionist  (18). 

Rajpootina. 

Square  Mile* 

Meywar  •  .  .  . 

.  11,784 

Jodhpore  .... 

. 

84,182 

Ulwur  .... 

, 

8,285 

Bikaneer  .... 

18,080 

Kisbengurh 

724 

Bhurtpore  (Jaut) 

1,948 

Total 

• 

89,881 
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to  the  seemingly  simple  measures  at  Jypore 
which  it  immediately  followed.  It  was 
as  if  Major  Ludlow  had  thrown  a  pebble 
from  the  shore,  and  the  ice  of  an  arctic 
sea  had  riTen  before  him.  Yet  never  did 
a  train  of  events  less  deserve  to  be  ranked 
as  mere  coincidences.  If  any  further  proof 
were  necessary,  we  might  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  Gwalior,  in  proclaiming 
Suttee  penal,  expressly  cited  as  its  authority 
the  edict  from  Jypore ;  while  nearly  every 
abolitionist  sovereign  assigned  as  the  grounds 
of  his  adhesion  the  very  arguments  that  had 
obtained  the  Jypore  high-priest’s  sanction. 
The  recognition  of  Major  Ludlow’s  services 
by  his  own  immediate  superior  was  hearty. 
“  The  last  Political  Agent,”  wrote  Colonel 
Sutherland  to  the  Government,  was,  1  be¬ 


lieve,  as  little  prepared  for  the  abolition  of 
Suttee  at  Jypore  as  I  was  on  my  return  to 
that  capital  in  May,  1846;  and  it  is  almost 
exclusively  to  Major  Ludlow’s  influence  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  law  prohibiting  Suttee  in  a  Hindoo  prin¬ 
cipality.”*  Major  Ludlow’s  aids  were,  a  su¬ 
perior  utterly  incapable  of  petty  jealousies, 
and  ready  to  abandon  his  own  anti-abolition¬ 
ist  views  directly  abolition  appeared  possi¬ 
ble  ;  a  variety  of  British  oflScers  residing  at 
other  native  courts,  eager  to  forward  the  good 
work  when  once  begun ;  a  Governor-General 
capable  of  appreciating  the  lustre  which  such 
an  achievement  would  cast  on  an  administra¬ 
tion  already  bright  with  military  glories; 
and  last,  not  least,  a  Court  of  Directors  ever 
prompt  in  the  recognition  of  great  services. 


From  Bantltf’s  MiitaUanf. 
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NO.  IL— KOSCIUSKO. 

In  the  stanza  originally  designed  for  the 
conclusion  of  Byron’s  “  Ode  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,”  the  poet  asks ; 


Bsroda  (Msbratts)  ....  6,626 

Kstteewsr  (Rajpoot)  .  19,424 

Bhopal  (Mohammedan)  .  6,‘772 

Catch  (Rajpoot)  ....  7,896 

Dhar  (Rajpoot)  ....  1,465 

Sawuntwarree  (Mahratta)  .  .  985 

The  four  protected  Sikh  States  .  16,602 


Total  area  ....  12S,000 


Kotah  did  not  give  in  its  adhesion  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March;  while  Indore  is  now  stated  to  have 
prohibited  the  rite  eo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Hur- 
ree-Rao  Holkar.  That  enactment  had,  it  is  allowed, 
remained  unheard  of  elsewhere  down  to  the  date  of 
the  proclamatiou  at  Jypore;  but  this  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  ulight  importance  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tached  by  Hindoos  in  general  to  the  religious  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  community  of  Mahrattas.  The  Bikh 
empire,  since  (with  the  exception  of  Cashmere)  an¬ 
nexed  to  our  dominions,  is  included  among  the  five 
abolitionist  states  out  of  Rajpootuia,  alluded  to  in 
our  text. 

*  Governor  General’s  Agent  for  Rajpootana,  11th 
September,  1847. 


“  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose. 

When  gazing  on  the  great. 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state? 

Yes,  one,  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 

Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one.” 

Had  Byron,  when  he  wrote  this,  remem¬ 
bered  the  Polish  patriot,  who  in  early  life 
was  the  friend  and  comrade  of  Washinrton, 
and  who  in  all  but  success  was  his  equm,  h«  • 

would  have  blended  the  name  of  Kosciusko 
with  that  of  the  Deliverer  of  America.  But" 
in  other  passages  of  h'ls  poems  he  has  done 
ample  justice  to  the  great  hero  of  Poland  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  are  few  instances  where 
unsuccessful  valor  has  received  such  homage 
from  poetic  genius,  as  Byron,  Campbell,  and 
other  poets  of  our  age  and  nation  have 
poured  forth  to  Kosciusko,  both  in  bis  life¬ 
time  and  after  his  decease. 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  bom  in  1756,  of 
a  noble,  but  not  wealthy,  Lithuanian  family. 

He  was  educated,  like  most  of  his  couutry- 
men,  tor  a  soldier’s  life,  and  studied  bis  pro- 
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feesion  first  in  the  miUtary  school  at  Warsaw. 
An  early  disappointment  in  love  caused  him 
to  leave  Poland  for  a  time ;  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  mili¬ 
tary  studies.  He  was  still  young  when  he 
returned  to  Poland,  and  he  applied  to  Stanis¬ 
laos,  the  then  King,  for  an  appointment  in 
the  army,  but  was  refused.  At  this  time  the 
war  of  Independence  was  going  on  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies ;  and 
Kosciusko,  who  had  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Lafayette  at  Paris,  now  joined  him  and 
the  other  EVench  volunteei^  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  offer  their  swords  in  what 
they  deemed  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 
Kosciusko  served  for  several  campaigns  un¬ 
der  Gates  and  Washington,  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  both  for  personal  bravery 
and  for  skill.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
in  the  American  army.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  be 
lived  in  retirement,  until  the  opportunity  came 
of  serving  her  with  his  counsel  and  his  word.- 
The  first  spoliation  of  the  Polish  territory 
by  the  crowned  conspirators  who  ruled  the 
three  great  empires  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  had  taken  place  in  1772.  A  cen¬ 
tury  had  not  then  elapsed  since  the  rescue 
of  Austria  from  the  Turks,  by  the  Poles  un¬ 
der  King  Sobieski.  Little  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  had  passed  from  the  time 
when  the  Polish  armies  of  King  Sigismund 
conquered  Russia,  dethroned  her  Czar,  and 
gave  away  the  Russian  crown  in  captured 
Moscow.  The  Prussian  dukes  had  been  long 
the  vassals  of  the  Jagellon  Polish  kings  ;  and 
of  the  three  powers  that  have  blotted  Poland 
out  from  the  list  of  the  living  nationalities  of 
.Europe,  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  former¬ 
ly  been  her  humble  and  submissive  inferior : 
and  it  was  in  her  that  Christendom  found  for 
ages  its  bravest  and  best  barrier  against  the 
t^e  of  Mahometan  invasion.  But  while 
other  states  had  been  consolidating  their 
strength,  Poland  had  been  gradually  sinking 
into  weakness,  and  becoming  the  prey  of  dis¬ 
sension  and  anarchy.  The  mass  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  were  serfs.  The  inhabitants  of  her 
cities  and  towns  had  no  social  rank  or  po¬ 
litical  power.  And  her  nobility,  though 
numerous  and  brave,  were  turbulent  and 
lawless,  regarding  with  equal  jealousy  the 
masses  below  them,  and  the  king  whom  they 
deeted  to  be  over  them.  The  Russian  Em¬ 
press,  Catherine,  found  ready  pretext  for  in¬ 
terfering  in  the  royal  elections,  and  in  the 
civil  wars  that  were  continually  breaking 
out  among  the  Poles.  Frederick  of  Prussia 
was  even  more  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 


than  the  Czarina ;  and  the  Austrian  Empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  was  persuaded,  though  with 
difficulty,  to  become  an  accomplice  in  the 
greatest  national  crime  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  since  Christian  Europe  emerged  from 
the  chaos  and  strife  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  troops  of  these  three  sovereigns  were 
in  possession  of  all  Poland,  when,  in  April, 
1773,  the  Polish  King,  Stanislaus,  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  his  Russian  rulers  to  convene  a 
mock  assembly  at  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  the  treaty  by  which  the  partition¬ 
ing  powers  had,  in  the  preceding  August, 
divided  amongst  themselves  the  coveted  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Polish  territorj'.  Under  the 
menaces  of  Russian  bayonets  the  Diet  was 
convened,  and  the  treaty  sanctioned ;  and 
then  the  allies  withdrew  from  Warsaw,  and 
the  portion  of  Poland  which  they  were 
pleased,  for  a  time,  to  leave  in  nominal  inde¬ 
pendence  and  peace. 

This  terrible  blow  at  last  awoke  the  Poles 
to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  wretched 
state  of  their  national  institutions.  The  wisest 
of  their  sovereigns,  Sobieski  and  John  Casi- 
mir,  had  vainly  predicted  the  coming  calam- 
ty,  and  vainly  urged  their  countrymen  to 
lay  aside  their  dissensions,  and  to  abandon 
their  arbitrary  and  wild  usages  for  a  more 
just  and  rational  form  of  government.  Taught 
by  experience,  but  taught  when  the  lesson 
came  too  late,  Poland  now  earnestly  em¬ 
ployed  herself  in  the  task  of  self-reform :  and, 
in  1791,  a  new  constitution  was  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  adopted,  which  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  sagest  minds;  and  which,  if  foreign 
interference  had  b«en  averted  or  repelled, 
might  even  yet  have  rescued  the  Polish  na¬ 
tion  from  ruin.  By  this  constitution  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  education  was  provided ;  the 
partial  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  with  a  view 
to  their  gradual  elevation  to  all  the  rights  of 
freemen,  was  decreed  ;  the  throne  was  de¬ 
clared  hereditary  in  the  Baxon  royal  branch, 
after  the  death  of  King  Stanislaus ;  the 
“  Liberum  Veto,”  by  which  a  single  dissident 
in  the  Diets  had  baen  able  to  nullify  every 
resolution,  was  abolished,  and  the  consent  of 
a  majority  was  declared  sufficient.  Moreover, 
the  cities  and  towns  acquired  representa¬ 
tives  ;  and  thus,  at  last,  this  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  European  civilization,  the  municipal, 
was  called  into  activity  in  Poland.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  reform  may  be  best  judged  of 
from  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by  Burke,  at 
the  very  time  when  that  statesman  was  sig¬ 
nalizing  himself  by  his  denunciations  of  revo- 
I  lutionary  innovation  : — 

I  “  In  contemplating  that  change,  humanity 
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has  everything  to  rejoice  and  glory  in,  no-  i  duct,  now  received  the  command  of  one  of 


thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nothing  to  suffer. 
Anarchy  and  servitude  were  at  once  removed; 
a  throne  was  strengthened  for  the  protection 
of  the  people,  without  trenching  on  their 
liberties ;  foreign  cabal  abolished,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  crown  from  elective  to  hereditary  ;  a 
reigning  king,  from  an  heroic  love  to  his 
country,  exerted  himself  in  favor  of  a  family 
of  strangers,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  Ten 
millions  of  men  were  placed  in  a  way  to  be 
freed  gradually,  and  therefore  to  themselves 
safely,  not  from  civil  or  political  chains, 
which,  bad  as  they  seem,  only  fetter  the 
mind,  but  from  substantial  personal  bondage. 
Inhabitants  of  cities,  before  without  privile¬ 
ges,  were  placed  in  the  consideration  which 
belongs  to  that  improved  and  connecting 
situation  of  social  life.  One  of  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  proud,  and  fierce  bodies  of  nobility 
in  the  world,  was  arranged  only  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  free  citizens.  All,  from  the 
king  to  the  laborer,  were  improved  in  their 
condition.  Everything  was  kept  in  its  place 
and  order,  but  in  that  place  and  order  every¬ 
thing  was  bettered.  Not  one  drop  of  blood 
was  spilled ;  there  was  no  treachery,  no  out¬ 
rage  ;  no  slander,  more  cruel  than  the  sword  ; 
no  studiecMpsult  on  religions,  morals,  or  man¬ 
ners  ;  no  spoil  or  confiscation ;  no  citizen  was 
beggared ;  none  imprisoned,  none  exiled  ;  but 
the  whole  was  effected  with  a  policy  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  a  unanimity  and  secrecy,  such  as 
have  never  been  before  known  on  any  occa¬ 
sion.” 

It  was  the  establishment  of  this  constitu¬ 
tion  that  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  fresh 
spoliation  of  Poland.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
in  the  most  detestable  spirit  of  treachery, 
had  encouraged  the  Poles  to  proceed  with 
their  reforms,  and  had  proffered  the  alliance 
of  Prussia  as  a  safeguard,  in  the  event  of  any 
attack  from  Russia.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
in  1791,  by  which  King  Frederick  William 
bound  himself  to  protect  Poland  from  foreign 
interference  in  any  time  or  any  manner.  The 
Russian  minister,  with  more  insolence,  but 
more  candor,  informed  the  Polish  Diet  that 
the  least  change  in  the  constitution  of  their 
country  would  be  looked  on  as  an  infraction 
of  the  peace  between  Poland  and  Russia. 
Poland  completed  her  reforms,  in  defiance 
of  this  threat;  and  in  the  May  of  1792,  the 
Russian  troops,  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
entered  her  territory.  Kosciusko,  who  h^ 
zealously  co-operated  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  constitutional  regeneration  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  whose  career  in  America  had  in¬ 
spired  just  confidence  in  his  valor  and  con- 


the  three  divisions  of  the  Polish  army  of  de¬ 
fence.  In  the  short  campaign  that  ensued, 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly,  both  for 
spirit  and  for  judgment;  and  he  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  Europe  by  the  gallant  stand 
that  he  made  at  Dubienka  on  the  18th  of 
July,  where,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
Poles,  he  held  his  ground  for  many  hours 
against  seventeen  thousand  Russians,  and, 
when  at  last  compelled  to  retire,  effected  an 
orderly  and  steady  retreat.  Tlie  valor  and 
the  coolness  which  he  exhibited  in  this  en¬ 
gagement,  marked  him  out  to  the  Poles  as 
their  future  military  chief. 

The  vacillations  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
Polish  King,  Stanislaus,  paralyzed  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  national  troops  during  this  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and,  while  the  contest  was  stiil  un¬ 
decided,  the  King  signed  a  treaty  which 
placed  Poland  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
After  this  submission,  the  Polish  army  was 
partly  disbanded,  and  partly  scattered  into 
small  detachments  throughout  the  country. 
The  officers  who  had  signalized  themselves 
in  the  resistance  to  the  Russian  arms  were 
dismissed  ;  and  Russian  garrisons  were  posted 
in  Warsaw  and  the  other  principal  towns. 

Early  in  1793,  the  Prussian  King,  whose 
energies  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  real  emergencies  of  the  war  in  which 
he  was  engaged  against  republican  France, 
revealed  the  base  motives  through  which  he 
had  encouraged  Poland  to  proceed  with 
those  reforms  that  drew  on  her  the  hostility 
of  Russia.  Neglecting  his  French  foes  and 
German  friends  on  the  Rhine,  King  Frederick 
William  marched  his  troops  into  Great  Po¬ 
land,  and  seized  the  important  cities  of  Thom 
and  Dantzic.  He  tried  to  justify  these  acts 
of  violence  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Poles  had  behaved  very  im- 
gralefully  to  his  ally,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  that  they  had  had  the  contumacy  to 
make  an  obstinate  resistance  against  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops.  He  complained  that  the  Poles 
had  imbibed  the  detestable  principles  of 
French  democracy;  and  that  this  was  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  in  the  province  of  Great  Po¬ 
land  which  adjoined  his  own  dominions ;  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
strong  measures.  The  Russian  Empress  and 
the  Austrian  Emperor  also  put  forth  mani¬ 
festoes  about  their  love  of  peace  and  good 
government,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  certain  parts  of  Poland  being  incorporated 
in  the  dominions  of  her  neighbors. 

The  Poles  in  vain  appealed  to  the  treaties 
made  after  the  former  partition  in  1773, 
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when  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  solemnly 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Poland  as  those  treaties  left  her.  The 
wretched  Polish  King  was  compelled  to  con¬ 
vene  a  mock  assembly,  in  which  the  new 
constitution  was  abolished,  and  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  with  all  its  abuses,  restored.  At  the 
same  time  a  fresh  partition  of  territory  was 
ratified,  which  made  over  to  Russia  a  terri¬ 
tory  containing  a  population  of  more  than 
three  millions  and  a  half,  and  to  Prussia  a 
territory  with  a  population  of  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  city  of  Dantzic  on  the  Baltic.  The 
miserable  remnant  of  Poland  was  left  for 
King  Stanislaus  to  govern,  but  with  all  the 
disorders  and  oppressions  of  the  old  consti¬ 
tution  revived,  with  a  Russian  minister  in  his 
council  to  direct  him,  and  with  a'  Russian 
army  in  his  capital  to  coerce  him  if  required. 

A  chivalrous  and  ancient  nation  like  the 
Polish,  justly  proud  of  its  military  renown, 
and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  liberty,  could 
not  be  expected  to  endure  such  a  yoke  with¬ 
out  one  struggle  more  for  independence.  It 
was  felt  by  the  Polish  generals  and  soldiery 
that  the  King  had  tied  their  hands  in  the  late 
war,  and  that  the  chances  of  battle  had  not 
yet  been  fairly  tried.  Kosciusko,  and  the 
other  principal  generals,  were  now  refugees 
from  their  country  ;  bu^  to  whatever  region 
they  wandered,  their  hearts  were  with  Po¬ 
land  still.  Kosciusko,  though  resolute  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  national  rising  against  the  oppressors 
of  his  country,  was  wisely  averse  to  any  rash 
and  immature  attempts.  Ho  waited  in  the 
hope  of  some  crisis  occurring  in  the  great 
European  war,  that  then  was  raging,  which 
might  weaken  and  disunite  the  force  of  the 
oppressors  of  Poland,  and  give  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  a  struggle.  But  the  patriots 
who  remained  at  home,  and  who  smarted 
under  the  daily  insolence  and  misrule  of  the 
satellites  of  Russia,  precipitated  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  1794;  not  wholly  without  reason, 
for  an  order  had  been  issued  to  disband  half 
of  the  little  army  which  Poland  had  been 
allowed  by  the  late  treaty  to  keep  on  foot, 
and  it  seemed  essential  not  to  allow  the 
national  force  to  be  thus  weakened.  The 
Polish  officer  Madalinski,  who  received  the 
command  to  disband  his  brigade,  replied  by 
marching  upon  Cracow,  and  calling  on  the 
Poles  to  arm  for  the  rescue  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  Few  at  first  obeyed  the  summons  : 
but  when  Kosciusko,  who  had  been  watching 
the  progress  of  events  from  the  Saxou  fron¬ 
tier,  arrived  at  Cracow,  his  military  reputa¬ 


tion,  and  the  magic  of  his  personal  influence, 
brought  the  enthusiastic  youth  of  Poland  in 
crowds  around  the  national  banner  of  the 
White  Eagle.  He  was  proclaimed  General¬ 
issimo  of  the  Polish  forces ;  and,  by  a  wise 
and  generous  act  of  confidence,  his  country¬ 
men,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
made  their  great  citizen  Dictator  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  of  the  state.  An  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  was  taken  both  by  the  soldiery  and 
the  civilians.  His  authority  was  absolute. 
He  had  the  regulation  of  all  aflairs,  civil  as 
well  as  military.  The  national  council, 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  form,  was 
chosen  by  himself,  and  its  members  were 
subject  to  dismissal  at  his  will.  He  had 
power  given  him  to  nominate  his  successor, 
but  that  successor  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  national  council. 

So  ample  was  the  authority  which  Poland 
conferred  upon  Kosciusko;  and  on  assuming 
it  he  bound  himself  thus  to  its  faithful  and 
just  exercise : — “I,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Most  High  God,  swear 
to  the  Polish  nation  that  I  will  never  employ 
against  any  of  my  fellow-countrymen  the 
power  that  has  been  intrusted  to  me,  but 
that  I  will  exert  it  only  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  my  fatherland,  to  recover  the  na¬ 
tional  independence,  and  to  strengthen  the 
general  liberties  of  the  people.”  Such  was 
the  oath  taken  by  Kosciusko  upon  entering 
on  his  high  and  perilous  office  ;  and  no  one 
has  ever  been  found  to  assert  or  insinuate 
that  Poland’s  great  Dictator  did  not  keep 
that  oath  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

The  first  acts  of  Kosciusko  were  to  summon 
a  Diet  of  representatives  of  the  nobles  and 
representatives  of  the  cities  ;  to  provide  funds 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  war  by  a 
property-tax ;  and  to  call  out  and  organize 
as  far  as  possible  the  military  force  of  the 
land.  On  the  first  of  April  he  marched  out 
of  Cracow  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  im¬ 
perfectly  armed  troops.  On  the  fourth  he 
encountered  a  superior  force  of  Russians  at 
Raclavic4,  and  after  an  obstinate  fight  of  five 
hours,  gained  a  complete  victory,  in  which, 
besides  the  heavy  loss  which  the  enemy  sus¬ 
tained  in  killed  and  wounded,  they  left  eleven 
cannons  in  Kosciusko’s  hands,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores,  which 
were  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  equip¬ 
ping  the  volunteers  who  thronged  around 
him. 

The  news  of  this  victory  spread  far  and 
wide  through  Poland ;  and  the  Polish  troops 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  population 
rose  in  support  of  the  patriotic  cause.  The 
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Russian  general,  Denisoif,  whom  Kosciusko 
had  defeated  at  Raclavic4,  was  largely  rein¬ 
forced  soon  after  the  battle,  so  as  to  check 
Kosciusko  from  advancing  on  the  capital. 
But  the  Polish  commander,  by  compelling 
the  enemy  to  concentrate  their  troops  round 
Cracow,  secured  the  insurgents  in  the  rest  of 
Poland  free  opportunity  for  action  and  or- 
aniziition.  In  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  the 
istrict  of  Chelra,  and  the  duchy  of  Lithua¬ 
nia,  corps  of  Poles  were  collected,  and  im¬ 
portant  advantages  over  the  Russians  were 
obtained.  A  considerable  garrison  of  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  was  posted  in  Warsaw  ;  but  the 
citizens  rose  against  them,  and,  after  two 
days’  hard  fighting,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  garrison  was  destroyed,  and  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Poland  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Polish  troops  and  armed  citizens.  All  readi¬ 
ly  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Kosciusko ; 
and  while  professing  allegiance  to  King  Sta¬ 
nislaus,  and  declaring  their  intention  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  monarchy,  the  Poles  placed 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  Great 
Dictator,  so  long  as  the  struggle  against  the 
enemy  should  continue.  The  Prussian  troops 
now  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Poles,  whom  the  Russians,  single- 
handed,  were  plainly  unable  to  subdue.  An 
army  of  forty  thousand  Prussians  marched 
upon  Cracow,  and  united  themselves  with 
Denisoff’s  troops.  Kosciusko  attacked  them 
at  Scekocin,  on  the  8th  June,  but  the  dis¬ 
parity  of  numbers  was  too  great,  and,  after 
some  gallant  fighting,  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat  upon  Kielce,  leaving  the  road  to  Crticow 
open  to  the  enemies.  This  city  was  soon 
obliged  to  surrender  to  a  Prussian  division, 
and,  about  the  same  lime,  a  Polish  corps 
under  General  Zaginczech  was  completely 
defeated  by  a  Russian  force  under  Defelden. 

These  reverses  were  met  by  Kosciusko 
with  unflinching  fortitude.  His  army,  though 
beaten  at  Scekocin,  had  not  been  routed ; 
and  while  he  rested  and  reinforced  it  at  his 
camp  at  Kielce,  he  issued  proclamations  and 
orders  to  all  the  Polish  generals  on  the 
frontiers,  bidding  them  carry  the  war  into 
*  the  Prussian  and  Russian  territories,  and  offer 
liberty  to  the  enslaved  and  oppressed  popu¬ 
lations.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  scenes  oc¬ 
curred  at  Warsaw  which  did  serious  injury 
to  the  Polish  cause,  and  threatened  to  dis- 
race  it  as  deeply  as  the  cause  of  freedom 
ad  been  disgraced  in  France.  The  mob  of 
the  capital  broke  out  into  the  most  furious 
violence,  when  the  reverses  of  the  national 
armies  were  known.  On  the  same  pretexts 
as  those  assigned  by  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  in 


their  September  massacres,  the  anarchists  of 
Warsaw  attacked  the  prisons,  threatening 
instant  death  to  all  traitors.  The  magistrates, 
at  imminent  danger  to  themselves,  checked 
the  riot,  but  not  before  eight  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  seized  and  slaughtered.  Kosciusko 
showed  the  deepest  grief  and  Indignation 
when  informed  of  these  excesses.  Count 
Oginsky,  who  served  under  Kosciusko  during 
this  war,  heard  from  Kosciusko’s  own  lips 
how  he  lamented  this  blot  on  the  Polish  revo¬ 
lution.  He  did  more  than  lament  it.  He 
caused  a  strict  investigation  to  be  made  re¬ 
specting  the  originators  of  these  crimes,  and 
seven  of  Ihe  ring-leaders  were  executed  by 
his  orders. 

Kosciusko  was,  indeed,  neither  a  sangui¬ 
nary  party  chief,  nor  a  fanatical  democrat. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  understand  that 
the  republican  institutions  which  he  had  seen 
introduced  into  America  weie  wholly  unsuited 
for  the  Polish  nation.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  representative  house  of  commons,  and  with 
fair  privileges  secured  to  the  higher  nobility, 
the  best  adapted  for  his  country.  He  showed 
the  equity  and  humanity  of  his  disposition 
by  the  efforts  that  he  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  serfs  ;  though  these  efforts 
lost  him  the  good-will  and  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  great  land-owners,  who  looked 
on  their  peasants  as  their  chattels,  and  were 
more  influenced  by  avarice  than  by  humanity 
or  patriotism.  Simple  in  his  habits,  unaf¬ 
fected  in  his  manners,  amiable  and  mild  to 
his  comrades  and  associates,  chivalrously 
bold  in  danger,  and  sternly  resolute  when 
duty  required,  he  was  the  idol  of  his  sol¬ 
diers’  hearts,  and  won  the  admiration  and 
esteem  even  of  his  foes. 

At  the  end  of  June  an  Austrian  army 
entered  Little  Poland,  and  though  it  did  not 
proceed  to  further  hostilities,  it  necessarily 
weakened  the  forces  of  the  defenders,  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  Polish  corps  of  observation  to  be 
drafted  from  the  other  armies  and  employed 
in  watching  its  movements.  The  combined 
Prussians  and  Russians  now  advanced  from 
Cracow  upon  Warsaw.  Kosciusko  was  too 
weak  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  them, 
and  he  retreated  l^fore  them  to  a  strongly- 
fortified  camp,  which  he  had  directed  to  be 
prepared  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  He  had 
also  caused  the  fortifications  of  Warsaw  to 
be  strengthened,  and  the  invaders  were  re¬ 
pulsed  in  several  assaults  upon  the  city ; 
while,  from  the  judicious  position  which 
Kosciusko  had  taken,  he  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  carry  on  a  regular  siege. 
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After  sereral  partial  engagements,  in  wbich 
the  Polish  general  showed  great  skill,  and  his 
troops  great  bravery,  the  allies,  who,  be¬ 
sides  their  losses  in  action,  suffered  severely 
for  want  of  provisions,  retreated  from  Warsaw 
on  the  6th  of  September.  The  Polish  prov¬ 
inces,  which  the  late  treaties  of  partition  had 
given  to  Prussia,  now  rose  in  arms.  Kosci¬ 
usko  sent  one  of  his  best  generals,  with  a 
oonsiderable  number  of  troops,  to  aid  them, 
and  in  a  short  time  nearly  the  whole  of  Great 
Poland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots ;  an 
advantage  which  seemed  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  Lithuania,  which  the  Russians 
had  reconquered  while  the  first  siege  of  War¬ 
saw  was  proceeding. 

But  the  Czarina  was  resolved  to  crush  the 
Polish  insurrection  at  any  cost  and  at  all 
hazards.  She  therefore  ordered  her  cele¬ 
brated  general,  Suwarrow,  to  march  with  his 
army  of  victorious  veterans  from  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey,  through  the  south-eastern  prov¬ 
inces  of  Poland  upon  Warsaw.  Kosciusko, 
after  the  deliverance  of  the  capital  from  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  troops  that  had  attacked 
it  from  the  south-west,  had  followed  the  re¬ 
treating  enemies  for  some  distance  southward 
of  that  city,  and  had  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
The  Russian  general,  Fersen,  who,  after  the 
departure  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  assumed 
the  chief  command  of  the  allies,  and  who 
was  speedily  reinforced  by  several  divisions 
of  his  countrymen,  was  posted  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank.  The  news  of  Suwarrow’s  approach 
on  the  east,  obliged  Kosciusko  to  prepare  an 
army  to  oppose  this  fresh  antagonist.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sierakovsky,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Polish  officers,  was  accordingly  sent  with 
fifteen  thousand  men  to  check  the  advance  of 
Suwarrow. 

At  this  time  ten  thousand  of  the  Polish 
troops  were  employed  in  watching  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  Several  thousands,  under  Mada- 
linski,  were  actively  engaged  in  southern 
Prussia.  Lithuania  had  exhausted  an  army ; 
Warsaw  required  a  garrison ;  and  the  main 
Polish  army,  under  Kosciusko,  was  reduced 
to  seventeen  thousand  men  ;  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  were  recruits,  imperfectly 
armed  and  disciplined.  The  want  of  natural 
barriers,  which  characterizes  Poland,  and  her 
want  also  of  frontier  fortresses,  made  the 
task  of  defending  her  with  the  slender  means 
at  Kosciusko’s  disposal  peculiarly  difficult. 
The  rivers  Vistula  and  Bug  offered  the  only 
lines  of  defence  ;  and  while  Kosciusko  him¬ 
self  kept  the  western  Russian  army,  under 
Fersen,  from  crossing  the  former,  he  trusted 


to  Sierakovsky  preventing  the  eastern  Russian 
army,  under  Suwarrow,  from  passing  the 
latter  stream.  But  Sierakovsky  was  no  match 
for  the  conqueror  of  Ismail.  Suwarrow 
came  on  him  by  surprise,  and  almost  destroy¬ 
ed  his  army  in  a  series  of  engagements, 
wbich  were  all  desperately  fought,  but  all 
completely  lost  by  the  Poles.  Suwarrow  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  as  far  ns  Bresck,  and  Kos¬ 
ciusko  was  obliged  to  quit  his  own  position 
near  the  Vistula,  in  order  to  protect  the  cap¬ 
ital.  Leaving  Prince  Poninski,  with  a  third 
of  his  army,  to  guard  the  Vistula  against 
Fersen,  he  himself  took  a  central  station  at 
Lukow,  and  concentrated  the  scattered  Polish 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bold  effort 
to  crush  Suwarrow,  who  had  moved  forward 
to  Bresck  with  such  haste,  that  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  troops  had  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  him.  But  Fersen  completely  out¬ 
manoeuvred  Poninski,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  succeeded  in  placing  his  whole  army 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  so  that  only 
a  few  score  miles  of  open  country  now  sepa¬ 
rated  the  two  Russian  armies  from  each  other. 

Kosciusko  felt  the  instant  necessity  of 
fighting  his  enemies  before  their  junction 
could  be  completed,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
leaving  one  of  his  generals,  hlokranovski, 
with  some  troops  to  retard  Suwarrow,  he 
himself  hastened,  with  about  eleven  thousand 
men,  to  Maciovice,  where  he  ordered  Poninski 
to  join  him,  with  the  intention  of  then  attack¬ 
ing  Fersen,  whose  troops  were  near  that 
town.  But  Fersen  attacked  Kosciusko  him¬ 
self  before  Poninski  came  up.  The  decisive 
battle  was  fought  on  the  8tli  October.  The 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Russians  was 
not  very  great,  but  Fersen’s  men  were  vete¬ 
rans,  and  he  had  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and 
of  guns,  while  Kosciusko  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  artillery  and  horse,  and 
his  soldiers  were  chiefly  half-disciplined  and 
half-equipped  volunteers.  Still  the  battle 
was  long  and  well  contested,  and  the  Polish 
infantry  held  their  ground  stubbornly  for 
hours,  in  hopes  of  Poninski’s  division  coming 
up  to  aid  them.  At  length  the  superior  fire 
of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  the  charges  of' 
their  horse  regiments  on  the  flank  of  the 
Poles,  broke  the  left  wing  of  Kosciusko’s  army, 
and  spread  confusion  throughout  his  line. 
Collecting  his  principal  officers  round  him, 
Kosciusko  made  a  desperate  effort  to  redeem 
the  day  by  a  charge,  which  he  headed  in 
person,  against  the  Russian  centre.  But  bis 
little  band  was  overwhelmed  with  numbers, 
and  cut  down  almost  to  a  man :  he  himself 
received  sereral  severe  wounds,  and  fell  to 
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the  ground,  mournfully  exclaiming,  Finis 
Poloniae  !” 

His  words  were  too  true.  Within  a  few 
days  after  his  defeat  and  capture,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  drove  the  remnants  of  the  Polish  armies 
before  them  into  Warsaw.  On  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember,  Suwarrow  stormed  Praga,  the  forti¬ 
fied  suburb  of  that  city.  Warsaw  itself  ca¬ 
pitulated  on  the  6th,  and  the  final  treaty  of 
partition  ensued,  by  which  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  divided  the  last  remains  of  Poland 
among  them,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
at  one  time  of  the  most  splendid  and  powerful 
states  of  Christendom,  ceased  to  exist. 

Kosciusko  himself  was  recognized  and  re¬ 
spected  by  the  Russian  soldiery  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Maciovice.  His  wounds  were  cured, 
and  though  the  Empress  Catherine  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  at  St.  Petersburg,  her 
successor  Paul  released  him  in  1796.  He 
declined  rank  in  the  Russian  service ;  and, 
after  passing  some  time  in  the  United  States 


and  in  this  country,  he  lived  for  many  years 
in  retirement  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
He  saw  through  the  selfish  ambition  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  honorably  refused  either  to  serve 
under  him  himself,  or  to  try  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  become  soldiers  of  fortune 
under  the  French  eagles.  When  solicited  to 
do  so,  be  replied,  What,  despotism  for  des- 
otism  ?  The  Poles  have  enough  of  it  at 
ome,  without  going  so  far  to  purchase  it  at 
the  price  of  their  blood.”  In  1814,  he  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  favor  of  the 
Poles,  asking  for  an  amnesty  for  all  exiles, 
for  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England,  to 
be  given  to  Poland,  and  that  seboms  might 
be  founded  for  the  education  of  the  serfs. 
Disappointed  in  the  hopes  that  he  had  formed 
respecting  Alexander’s  treatment  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  Kosciusko  retired  to  Soleure,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  he  closed  his  blameless  and  hon¬ 
orable  existence  in  1817. 


Memoiks  or  Alexander  Dcmas. — This 
popular  and  copious  romancer  is  about  to 
publish  his  own  “  memoir.”  The  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette  thinks 
the  chances  are  that  the  work  will  be  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  published  ;  and  that  U  saying  a  great 
deal,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  immense  host 
of  memoir  writers  which  France  possesses. 
Only  a  few  of  Alexander’s  feats  make  a 
sufficiently  imposing  sentence.  “  Having  mix¬ 
ed  familiarly  with  all  descriptions  of  society, 
from  that  of  crowned  heads  and  princes  of 
Uie  blood,  down  to  strolling  players — hav¬ 
ing  been  behind  the  scenes  of  the  political,  the 
literary,  the  theatrical,  the  artistic,  the  finan¬ 
cial,  and  the  trading  worlds — having  risen 
unaided  from  the  humble  position  of  subordi¬ 
nate  clerk  in  the  office  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
accountant,  to  that  of  the  most  popular  of 
living  romancers  in  all  Europe — having 
found  an  immense  fortune  in  his  inkstand, 
and  squandered  it  like  a  genius  (ora  fool) — 
having  rioted  in  more  than  princely  luxury, 
and  been  reduced  to  the  sore  strait  of 
woudering  where  he  could  get  credit  for  his 


dinner — having  wandered  far  and  wide, 
taking  life  as  it  came — now  dining  with  a 
king,  anon  sleeping  with  a  brigand — one  day 
killing  lions  in  the  Sahara,  and  the  next  (ac¬ 
cording  to  hU  own  account)  being  'devoured 
by  a  bear  in  the  Pyrenees — having  edited  a 
daily  newspaper  and  managed  a  theatre,  and 
failed  in  both — having  built  a  magnificent 
chateau,  and  had  it  sold  by  auction — having 
commanded  in  the  National  Guard,  and  done 
fierce  battle  with  bailiffs  and  duns — having 
been  decorated  by  almost  every  potentate  in 
Europe,  so  that  the  breast  of  his  coat  is  more 
variegated  with  ribbons  than  the  rainbow 
with  colors — having  published  more  than  any 
man  living,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
man  dead — having  fought  duels  innumerable 
— and  having  been  more  quizzed,  caricatured, 
and  lampooned,  and  satirized,  and  abused, 
and  slandered,  and  admired,  and  envied,  than 
any  human  being  now  existing — Dumas  must 
have  an  immensity  to  tell,  and  none  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  may  be  sure,  could  tell  it 
better — few  so  well.  Only  we  may  fear  that 
it  will  be  mixed  up  with  a  vast  deal  of — 
imagination.  But  nimporU  !" 
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THE  DRAMAS  OF  HENRY  TAYLOR.* 


There  is  no  living  writer  whose  rank  in 
literature  appears  to  be  more  accurately 
determined,  or  more  permanently  secured  to 
him,  than  the  author  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde. 
Not  gifted  with  the  ardent  temperament,  the 
very  vivid  imagination,  or  the  warmth  of 
passion  which  are  supposed  necessary  to 
carry  a  poet  to  the  highest  eminences  of  his 
art,  he  has,  nevertheless,  that  intense  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  large  insight  into  human  life, 
that  severe  taste,  binding  him  always  to  a 
most  select,  accurate,  and  admirable  style, 
which  must  secure  him  a  lofty  and  impreg¬ 
nable  position  amongst  the  class  of  writers 
who  come  next  in  order  to  the  very  highest. 

There  have  been  greater  poems,  but  in 
modern  times  we  do  not  think  there  has 
appeared  any  dramatic  composition  which 
can  be  pronounced  superior  to  the  master¬ 
piece  of  Henry  Taylor.  Neither  of  the 
Sardanapalusoi  Lord  Byron,  nor  the  lieinorse 
of  Coleridge,  nor  the  Cenci  of  Shelley,  could 
this  be  said.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that 
Taylor  is  a  greater  poet  than  Byron,  or 
Coleridge,  or  Shelley ;  but  we  say  that  no 
dramatic  composition  of  these  poets  surpas¬ 
ses,  as  a  whole,  Philip  Van  Artevelde. 
These  writers  have  displayed,  on  various 
occasions,  more  passion  and  more  pathos, 
and  a  command  of  more  beautiful  imagery, 
but  they  have  none  of  them  produced  a  more 
complete  dramatic  work ;  nor  do  any  of  them 
manifest  a  profounder  insight,  or  a  wider 
view  of  human  nature,  or  more  frequently 
enunciate  that  pathetic  xcisdom,  that  mixture 
of  feeling  and  sagacity,  which  we  look  upon 
as  holding  the  highest  place  in  eloquence  of 
every  description,  whether  prose  or  verse. 
The  last  act  of  Shelley’s  drama  of  the  Cenci 
has  left  a  more  vivid  impression  upon  our 
mind  than  any  single  portion  of  the  modem 
drama;  but  one  act  does  not  constitute  a 
play,  and  this  drama  of  the  Cenci  is  so  odious 
from  its  plot,  and  the  chief  character  por- 

*  PkUip  Van  Artevelde :  A  Dramatic  Romance. 
— Edwin  the  Fair:  An  Uietorieal  Drama;  and 
leaae  Comnenue:  A  — The  Eve  of  the  Con- 
qweet,  and  other  Poenu.  By  Hkmbt  Tatloe. 


trayed  in  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
so  utterly  monstrous,  (for  Shelley  has  com¬ 
bined,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  a  spirit  of 
piety  with  the  other  ingredients  of  that  dia¬ 
bolical  character,  which  could  not  have  co¬ 
existed  with  them,)  that,  notwithstanding  all 
its  beauty,  we  would  willingly  effltce  this 
poem  from  English  literature.  If  one  of 
those  creatures,  half  beautiful  woman  and 
half  scaly  fish,  which  artists  seem,  with  a 
traditional  depravity  of  taste,  to  delight  in, 
were  really  to  be  alive,  and  to  present  itself 
before  us,  it  would  hardly  excite  greater 
disgust  than  this  beautifully  foul  drama  of 
the  Cenci. 

The  very  fact  of  our  author  having  won  so 
distinct  and  undisputed  a  place  in  publio 
estimation,  must  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
for  our  prolonged  delay  in  noticing  his  writ¬ 
ings.  The  public  very  rapidly  passed  its 
verdict  upon  them:  it  was  a  sound  one.  The 
voice  of  encouragement  was  not  needed  to 
the  author;  nor  did  the  reading  world  re¬ 
quire  to  be  informed  of  the  fresh  accession 
made  to  its  stores.  If  we  now  propose  to 
ourselves  some  critical  observations  on  the 
dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  enter  upon  the 
task  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  we  should 
bring  to  the  examination  of  any  old  writer, 

■  any  veritable  ancient,  of  established  celebrity. 
We  are  too  late  to  assist  in  creating  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  these  dramas,  but  we  may  possibly 
throw  out  some  critical  suggestions  which 
may  contribute  to  their  more  accurate  appre¬ 
ciation. 

In  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  the  great  object 
of  the  author  appears  to  have  been  to  exhibit, 
in  perfect  union,  the  man  of  thought  and  the 
man  of  action.  The  hero  is  meditative  as 
Hamlet,  and  as  swift  to  act  as  Coriolanus. 
He  ie  pensive  as  the  Dane,  and  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  like  cause  for  his  melancholy; 
but  so  far  from  wasting  all  his  energies  in 
moody  reflection,  he  has  an  equal  share  for 
a  most  enterprising  career  of  real  life.  He 
throws  his  glance  as  freely  and  as  widely 
over  all  this  perplexing  world,  but  every 
footstep  of  his  own  is  planted  with  a  sure 
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and  certain  knowledge,  and  with  a  firm  will. 
His  thoughts  may  seem  to  play  as  loose  as 
the  air  above  him,  but  his  standing-place  is 
always  stable  as  the  rock.  Such  a  character, 
we  need  not  say,  could  hardly  have  been 
selected,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
portrayed  with  success,  by  any  but  a  deeply 
meditative  mind. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  hero  is  the 
reflection  of  the  writer.  This  could  not  be 
very  correctly  said  in  instances  like  the  pre¬ 
sent.  A  writer  still  lives  only  in  his  writings, 
lives  only  in  his  thoughts,  whatever  martial 
feats  or  bold  enterprises  he  may  depict.  We 
could  not  prophesy  how  the  poet  himself 
would  act  if  be  had  been  the  citizen  of  Ghent. 
It  is  more  accurate  to  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  the  delineation  of  his  hero  has 
given  full  scope  to  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  author,  and  to  his  own  peculiar  habits 
of  thought.  For  if  the  great  citizen  of  Ghent 
combines  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  re¬ 
flective  and  the  energetic  character,  our  au¬ 
thor  unites,  in  a  manner  almost  as  peculiar, 
two  modes  of  thinking  which  at  first  appear 
to  be  opposed  :  he  unites  that  practical  sa¬ 
gacity  which  gives  grave,  and  serious,  and 
useful  counsels  upon  human  conduct,  with 
that  sad  and  profound  irony — that  reasoned 
despondency — which  so  generally  besets  the 
speculative  mind.  All  life  is — vanity.  Yet 
it  will  not  do  to  resign  ourselves  to  this  gene¬ 
ral  conclusion,  from  which  so  little,  it  is  plain, 
can  be  extracted.  From  nothing,  nothing 
comes.  We  must  go  back,  and  estimate  by 
comparison  each  form  and  department  of  this 
human  life — which,  as  a  whole,  is  so  nuga¬ 
tory.  Thus  practical  sagacity  is  reinstated 
in  full  vigor,  and  has  its  fair  scope  of  action, 
though  ever  and  anon  a  philosophic  despon¬ 
dency  will  throw  its  shadow  over  the  scene. 

As  it  is  a  complete  man,  so  it  is  a  whole 
life  that  we  have  portrayed  in  the  drama  of 
Philip  Van  Artevrlde.  The  second  part  is 
not  what  is  understood  by  a  “  continuation  ” 
of  the  first,  but  an  essential  portion  of  the 
work.  In  the  one  we  watch  the  hero  rise  to 
his  culminating  point ;  in  the  other  we  see 
him  sink — not  in  crime,  and  not  in  glory,  but 
in  a  sort  of  dim  and  disastrous  twilight.  We 
take  up  the  hero  from  his  student  days  ;  we 
take  him  from  his  philosophy  and  his  fishing 
line,  and  that  obstinate  pondering  on  unsol- 
vable  problems,  which  is  as  much  a  character¬ 
istic  of  youth  as  the  ardent  passions  with 
which  it  is  more  generally  accredited  ;  we 
take  him  from  the  quiet  stream  which  he  tor¬ 
ments,  far  more  by  the  thoughts  he  throws 
upon  it,  than  by  his  rod  and  line. 


“  He  is  a  man  of  singular  address 
In  catching  river-fish,” 

says  a  sarcastic  enemy,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  trains  of  thought  for  which  that  an¬ 
gling  was  often  a  convenient  disguise.  A  hint 
given  in  the  drama  will  go  far  to  explain 
what  their  hue  and  complexion  must  have 
been.  The  father  of  Philip  bad  headed  the 
patriotic  cause  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent ;  it 
had  triumphed  in  his  person  ;  the  same  citi¬ 
zens  of  Ghent  had  murdered  him  on  the 
threshold  of  his  door.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
the  stains  of  his  father’s  blood  were  still  visi¬ 
ble  on  that  threshold  :  the  widowed  mother 
would  not  sufler  them  to  be  removed,  and, 
nursing  her  revenge,  loved  to  show  them  to 
the  child.  There  was  something  here  to 
color  the  thoughts  of  the  young  fisherman. 

But  passion  and  the  world  are  now  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  heart  of  the  meditative  student. 
Love  and  ambition  are  there,  and,  moreover, 
the  turbulent  condition  of  the  city  of  Ghent 
seems  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  this  life 
of  quietude.  The  passions  of  the  world  crave 
admittance.  Shall  he  admit  them?  The 
great  theatre  of  life  claims  its  new  actor. 
Shall  he  go  ?  Shall  he  commit  himself  once 
and  for  ever  to  the  turmoil  and  delusions  of 
that  scene — delusions  that  will  not  delude, 
but  which  will  exercise  as  great  a  tyranny 
over  him  as  if  they  did  ?  Yes  ;  he  will  go. 
As  well  do  battle  with  the  world  without,  as 
eternally  with  his  own  thoughts  ;  for  this  is 
the  only  alternative  youth  presents  to  us. 
Yes,  he  will  go;  but  deliberately:  he  will 
not  be  borne  along,  he  will  govern  his  own 
footsteps,  and,  come  what  naay,  will  be  al¬ 
ways  master  of  himself. 

Launoy,  one  of  Ghent’s  bravest  patriots, 
has  been  killed.  The  first  reflection  we  hear 
from  the  lips  of  Artevelde  is  called  forth  hy 
this  intelligence.  It  does  not  surprise  him. 

”  T  never  looked  that  he  should  live  so  long. 

He  was  a  man  of  that  unsleeping  spirit, 

He  seemed  to  live  by  miracle:  his  food 
Was  glory,  which  was  poison  to  his  mind 
And  peril  to  his  body.  He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes, 

Whose  story  is  a  fragment,  known  to  few. 

Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live, 
And  he’s  a  prodigy.  Compute  the  chances. 

And  deem  there’s  ne’er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
Have  fallen  upon  the  course ;  a  thousand  others 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance, 
Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them  ;  to  whom 
add 

A  smaller  tally,  of  the  singular  few 
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Who,  pitted  with  predominating  powers. 

Bear  yet  a  temperate  will,  and  keep  the  peace. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  iU  greatest  men.” 

If  anabition  wears  this  ambiguous  aspect 
to  his  mind,  it  is  not  because  he  is  disposed 
to  regard  the  lore  of  woman  too  enthusiasti¬ 
cally. 

“  It  may  be  I  have  deemed  or  dreamed  of  such. 
But  what  know  I  ?  We  figure  to  ourselves 
The  thing  we  like,  and  then  we  build  it  up 
As  chance  will  have  it,  on  the  rock  or  sand  : 

For  thought  is  tired  of  wandering  o’er  the  world. 
And  home-bound  fancy  runs  her  bark  ashore.” 

Yet,  Artevelde  is  at  this  time  on  his  way 
to  Adriana  to  make  that  declaration  which 
the  Lady  Adriana  is  so  solicitous  to  hear. 
’Phis  a  lover !  Yes  ;  only  one  of  that  order 
who  hang  over  and  count  the  beatings  of 
their  own  heart. 

Launoy  being  destroyed,  and  the  people 
of  Ghent  having  lost  others  of  their  leaders, 
and  growing  discontented  with  the  stem  rule 
of  van  Den  Bosch,  some  new  captain  or 
ruler  of  the  town  is  looked  for.  The  eyes  of 
men  are  turned  to  Philip  Van  Artevelde. 
He  shall  be  captain  of  the  Whitehoods,  and 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  falling  cause ;  for, 
of  late,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  has  been  every¬ 
where  victorious.  Van  Den  Bosch  himself 
makes  the  proposal.  It  is  evident,  from 
hints  that  follow,  that  Artevelde  had  already 
made  his  choice ;  he  saw  that  the  time  was 
come  when,  even  if  he  desired  it,  there  was 
no  maintaining  a  peaceful  neutrality.  But 
Van  Den  Bosch  meets  with  no  eager  spirit 
ready  to  snatch  at  the  perilous  prize  held  out 
to  him.  He  is  no  dupe  to  the  nature  of  the 
offer,  nor  very  willing  that  others  should 
fancy  him  to  be  one. 

“  Not  so  fast. 

Your  vessel,  Van  Den  Bosch,  hath  felt  the 
storm  ; 

She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ugly  swell, 

And  you  would  make  a  jury-mast  of  me. 
Whereon  to  spread  the  tatters  of  your  canvas.” 

It  is  worth  noticing  how  the  passion  of 
revenge,  like  the  others,  is  admitted  to  its 

Eost ;  admitted,  yet  coldly  looked  upon. 

[e  will  revenge  his  father.  Two  knights, 
Sir  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Bette,  (we 
wish  they  had  better  names,)  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  his  murder.  These  men 
have  been  playing  false,  by  making  treacher¬ 
ous  overtures  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders  ;  they 
will  be  in  his  power.  But  they  cannot,  he 


reflects,  render  back  the  life  they  have 
destroyed : — 

- “  Life  for  life,  vile  bankrupts  as  they  are, 

Their  worthless  lives  for  his  of  counties  price. 

Is  their  whole  wherewithal  to  pay  the  debi. 

Ye!  retributitm  i$  a  goodly  thing. 

And  it  were  well  to  wring  the  payment  from 
them. 

Even  to  the  utmost  drop  of  their  heart’s  blood.” 

Still  less  does  the  patriotic  harangue  of 
Van  Den  Bosch  find  an  enthusiastic  response 
He  was  already  too  much  a  statesman  to  be 
a  demagogue  ;  not  to  mention  that  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  career  had  taught  him  a  better  esti¬ 
mate  of  popularity,  and  of  all  tumultuary  en¬ 
thusiasm  : — 

”  Van  Den  Bosch.  Times  are  sore  changed,  I 
see.  Tliere’s  none  in  Ghent 
That  answers  to  the  name  of  Artevelde. 

Thy  father  did  not  carp  or  question  thus 
When  Ghent  invoked  his  aid.  The  days  have 
been 

When  not  a  citizen  drew  breath  in  Ghent 
But  freely  would  have  died  in  Freedom’s  cause. 
Artevelde.  With  a  good  name  thou  christenest 
the  cause. 

True,  to  make  choice  of  despots  is  some  free¬ 
dom. 

The  only  freedom  for  this  turbulent  town. 

Rule  her  who  may.  And  in  my  father’s  time 
We  still  were  independent,  if  not  free  ; 

And  wealth  from  independence,  and  from  wealth 
Enfranchisement  will  partially  proceed. 

The  cause,  I  grant  thee.  Van  Den  Bosch,  is  good ; 
And  were  1  linked  to  earth  no  otherwise 
But  that  my  whole  heart  centred  in  myself, 

I  could  have  tossed  you  this  poor  life  to  play 
with. 

Taking  no  second  thought.  But  as  things  are, 

I  will  resolve  the  matter  warily. 

And  send  thee  word  betimes  of  my  conclusion. 
Van  Den  Bosch.  Betimes  it  must  be ;  for  some 
two  hours  hence 

I  meet  the  Danes,  and  ere  we  separate 
Our  course  must  be  determined. 

Artevelde.  In  two  hours. 

If  I  be  for  you,  I  will  send  thin  ring 
In  token  I  have  so  resolved.” 

He  had  already  resolved.  Such  a  man 
would  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be  hem¬ 
med  in  within  the  space  of  two  hours  to 
make  so  great  a  decision ;  but  he  would  not 
rush  precipitately  forward ;  he  would  feel 
his  own  will  at  each  step.  He  had  already 
resolved ;  but  his  love  to  Adriana  troubles 
him  at  heart :  he  must  first  make  all  plain 
and  intelligible  there,  before  he  becomes 
captain  of  the  Whitehoods.  From  this  in¬ 
terview  he  goes  to  Adriana ;  and  then  follows 
a  dialogue,  every  sentence  of  which,  if  we 
were  looking  out  for  admirable  passiiges  for 
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potation,  would  offer  itself  as  a  candidate. 
We  quote  only,  from  a  drama  so  well  known, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  analytic 
riew  we  would  present  of  its  chief  hero ;  but 
the  passages  selected  for  this  purpose  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  also  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  in  themselves.  Artevelde  is  alone, 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Adriana  : — 

“  There  is  but  one  thing  that  still  harks  me  back. 
To  bring  a  cloud  upon  the  summer  day 
Of  one  BO  happy  and  so  beautiful, — 

It  is  a  bard  condition.  For  myself, 

I  know  not  that  the  circumstance  of  life 
In  all  its  changes  can  so  far  afflict  me 
As  makes  anticipation  much  worth  while. 

. Oh,  she  is  fair  ! 

As  fair  as  Heaven  to  look  upon!  as  fair 
As  ever  vision  of  the  Virgin  blest 
That  weary  pilgrim,  resting  by  the  fount 
Beneath  the  palm  and  dreaming  to  the  tune 
Of  flowing  waters,  duped  his  soul  withal. 

It  was  permitted  in  my  pilgrimage 
To  rest  beside  the  fount,  beneath  the  tree, 
Beholding  there  no  vision,  but  a  maid 
Whose  form  was  light  and  graceful  as  the  palm. 
Whose  heart  was  pure  and  jocund  as  the  fount, 
And  spread  a  freshness  and  a  verdure  round.” 

Adriana  appears,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
dialogue  he  addresses  her  thus  : — 

“Be  calm ; 

And  let  me  warn  thee,  ere  thy  choice  be  fixed. 
What  fate  thou  may’st  be  wedded  to  with  me. 
Thou  hast  beheld  me  living  heretofore 
As  one  retired  in  staid  tranquillity  : 

The  dweller  in  the  mountains,  on  whose  ear 
The  accustomed  cataract  thunders  unobserved ; 
The  seaman  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck, 

Nor  hears  the  loud  lamenting  of  the  blast. 

Nor  heeds  the  weltering  of  tlie  plangent  wave, — 
These  have  not  lived  more  undistur^  than  I. 

But  build  not  upon  this ;  the  swollen  stream 
May  shake  the  cottage  of  the  mountaineer, 

And  drive  him  forth;  the  seaman,  roused  at 
length, 

Ijeaps  from  his  slumber  on  the  wave-washed 
deck ; 

And  now  the  time  comes  fast  when  here,  in 
Ghent, 

He  who  would  live  exempt  from  injuries 
Of  armed  men,  must  be  himself  in  arms. 

This  time  is  near  for  all, — nearer  for  me : 

I  will  not  wait  upon  necessity. 

And  leave  myself  no  choice  of  vantage-ground. 
But  rather  meet  the  times  where  best  1  may. 

And  mould  and  ashion  them  as  best  1  can. 
Reflect  then  that  I  soon  may  be  embarked 
In  all  the  hazards  of  these  troublesome  times. 
And  in  your  own  free  choice  take  or  resign  me. 
Adri.  O  Artevelde,  my  choice  is  free  no  more.” 

And  now  he  is  open  to  hear  Van  Den 
Bosch.  That  veteran  in  war  and  insurrection 


brinm  him  news  that  the  people  are  ready 
to  elect  him  for  their  captain  or  ruler. 

“  Arter.  Good !  when  tliey  come  I’ll  speak  to 
them. 

Van  Den  R.  Twere  well. 


Canst  learn  to  bear  tliee  high  amongst  the  com¬ 
mons  f 

Canst  thou  be  cruel  ?  To  be  esteemed  of  them. 
Thou  must  not  set  more  store  by  lives  of  men 
Than  lives  of  larks  in  season. 

Arttv.  Be  it  so. 

/  can  do  u>hat  is  needful.” 

Tlie  time  of  action  is  at  hand.  We  now 
see  Van  Artevelde  in  a  suit  of  armor  ;  he  is 
reclining  on  a  window-seat  in  his  own  house, 
looking  out  upon  the  street.  There  is  trea¬ 
son  in  the  town ;  of  those  who  flock  to  the 
market-place,  some  have  already  deserted  his 
cause.  , 

“  Arter.  Not  to  be  feared  —  Give  me  my 
sword !  .  Go  forth. 

And  see  what  folk  be  these  that  throng  the  street. 

{Exit  (he  foge. 

Not  to  be  feared  is  to  be  nothing  here. 

And  wherefore  have  1  taken  up  this  office. 

If  I  be  nothing  in  it  7  There  they  go. 

(Shouts  are  heard.) 

Of  them  that  pa.s8  my  house  some  shout  my  name, 
j  But  the  most  part  pass  silently;  and  once 
I  1  heard  the  cry  of  ‘  Flanders  and  the  Lion  !’ 


That  cry  again ! 

Sir  knights,  ye  drive  me  close  upon  the  rocks. 

And  of  my  cargo  you’re  the  vilest  bales. 

So  overbmrd  with  you !  What,  men  of  blood ! 
Can  the  son  better  auspicate  his  arms 
Than  by  the  slaying  of  who  slew  the  father  ? 

Some  blood  may  flow  because  that  it  needs  must. 
But  yours  by  choice — I'll  slay  you,  and  thank 
God. 

(Enter  Van  Den  Bosch.) 

Van  Den  B.  The  common  bell  has  rung !  the 
knights  are  there  ; 

Thou  must  come  instantly. 

Artec.  I  come,  1  come. 

Van  Den  B.  Now,  Master  Philip,  if  thou  miss 
thy  way 

Through  this  affair,  we’re  lost.  For  Jesus’  sake 

Be  counselled  now  by  me ;  have  thou  in  mind - 

Arter.  Go  to,  I  need  not  counsel ;  I’m  resolved. 
Take  thou  thy  stand  beside  Sir  Simon  Bette, 

As  I  by  Grutt :  take  note  of  all  I  do. 

And  do  thyself  accordingly.  Come  on.” 

They  join  the  assembly ;  they  take  tbeir 
stand  each  by  one  of  the  traitor  knights ; 
the  debate  on  the  proposal  of  the  Earl  pro¬ 
ceeds  ;  three  hundred  citizens  are  to  be  given 
up  to  him,  and  on  this,  and  other  conditions, 
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peace  is  to  be  granted.  Artevelde  addresses 
the  assembly,  and  then  turning  to  these 
knights,  he  continues : 

“  Your  pardon,  sirs,  again  ! 

(  To  Grutt  and  ^ile.) 

You  are  the  pickers  and  the  choosers  here, 

And  doubtless  you’re  all  safe,  ye  think — ha !  ha  ! 
But  we  have  picked  and  chosen,  too,  sir  knights : 
What  was  the  law  for  I  ifiade  yesterday  ? 

What !  is  it  you  tliat  would  deliver  up 
Three  hundred  citizens  to  certain  death  ? 

Ho !  Van  Don  Bosch !  have  at  these  traitors — 
ha  ! 

(Stabs  Grutt,  who  falh.) 

Van  Den  B.  Die,  treasonable  dog ! — 

(Stabs  Bette.)” 

He  can  do  “  what  is  needful.”  It  is  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  everything  that  is  said  and  done  is 
admirable ;  but  an  involuntary  suspicion  at 
times  creeps  into  the  mind,  that  such  a  man 
as  Philip  Van  Artevelde  never  lived,  or  could 
live.  No  man  could  move  along  such  a  line 
of  enterprise  with  such  a  weight  of  reflection 
(Ml  all  the  springs  of  action.  We  see  the 
calm  statesman  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuary 
movement ;  and  the  meditative  man,  to  whom 
revenge  is  the  pewrest  of  our  passions,  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  from  which  an  old  warrior  might 
shrink.  Could  a  man  be  really  impelled 
along  a  path  of  life  like  this  by  passions  that 
are  admitted,  indeed,  into  the  bosom,  but 
watched  like  prisoners  ?  The  suspicion,  we 
say,  creeps  involuntarily  into  the  mind  ;  but 
we  will  not  entertain  it — we  will  not  yield  to 
it.  That  the  reflective  and  energetic  char¬ 
acters  are,  in  certain  degrees,  combined  to¬ 
gether,  we  all  know ;  and  who  shall  say 
within  what  degrees  only  this  is  possible  ? 
And  why  may  not  an  ideal  perfection  of  this 
kind  be  portrayed  as  v4ell  as  an  ideal  patriot, 
or  an  ideal  monk,  or  an  ideal  warrior?  We 
throw  the  suspicion  aside,  and  continue  our 
analysis. 

There  is  a  passage  which  is  often  quoted 
for  its  great  beauty ;  we  quote  it  also  for  its 
great  appropriateness.  Philip  Van  Arte¬ 
velde  is  master  of  the  city ;  he  is  contem¬ 
plating  it  at  night-time  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Nicholas.  The  reflection  here  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  anxious  captain  brings 
back  to  us,  in  the  midst  of  war  and  the  cares 
of  government,  the  meditative  man : — 

“  There  lies  a  sleeping  city.  God  of  dreams ! 
What  an  unreal  and  fantastic  world 
Is  going  on  below ! 

Within  the  sweep  of  yon  encircling  wall 
How  many  a  large  creation  of  the  night, 

Wide  wilderness  and  mountain,  rock  and  sea, 


Peopled  with  busy  transitory  groups, 

Fintls  room  to  rise,  and  never  feels  the  crowd  !” 

The  famous  scene,  which  has  for  its  place 
the  summit  of  this  tower,  between  Artevelde 
and  Van  Den  Bosch,  is  fresh  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  every  reader :  we  must  pass  it  by, 
and  the  admirable  and  pathetic  description 
of  the  famine  that  is  raging  in  Ghent,  and 
proceed  to  the  last  act  of  this  part  of  the 
drama.  Artevelde  has  stimulated  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  make  one  brave  effort  more — to  sally 
from  the  walls,  and  meet  the  Earl  in  battle 
before  Bruges.  He  has  arranged  in  order  of 
battle  his  lean  and  famine-stricken,  but  des¬ 
perate  little  army.  He  knows  the  extreme 
peril  in  which  they  stand :  no  food  in  the 
camp ;  fearful  odds  to  be  encountered ;  yet 
the  only  hope  lying  in  immediate  battle.  He 
does  not  delude  himself  for  a  moment ;  he 
sees  the  danger  clear,  and  entertains  it  with 
a  certain  sarcastic  levity.  He  does  not  hope, 
but  he  acts  as  if  he  did.  He  is  not  a  man 
given  to  hope,  but  he  has  a  tempered  de¬ 
spondency,  which  sits  with  him  at  the  coun¬ 
cil-board,  and  rides  with  him  to  the  field,  and 
which  he  compels  to  do  the  services  of  hope. 

“  Artev.  1  would  to  God 

The  sun  might  not  go  down  upon  us  here 
Without  a  t»ttle  fought ! 

Van  Den  B.  If  so  it  should. 

We  pass  a  perilous  night. 

And  wake  a  wasted  few  the  morrow  morn. 

Van  Muck.  We  have  a  supper  left. 

Artec.  My  lady’s  page. 

If  he  got  ne’er  a  better,  would  be  wroth. 

And  burn  in  effigy  my  lady’s  steward. 


Van  Den  B.  We’ll  hope  the  best ; 

But  if  there  be  a  knave  in  power  unhanged. 

And  in  his  head  a  grain  of  sense  nndrowned, 
He’ll  be  their  caution  not  to - 

Artec.  Van  Den  Bosch, 

Talk  we  of  battle  and  survey  the  field. 

For  I  will  fight.” 

We  like  this  last  expression.  What  in 
another  man  would  have  been  a  mere  petu¬ 
lance,  is  in  Artevelde*an  assumed  confidence 
— consciously  assumed,  as  the  only  tone  of 
mind  in  which  to  pass  through  the  present 
crisis.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  which,  to  our  apprehension, 
is  very  characteristic  of  our  contemplative 
politician  and  warrior ;  it  shows  the  sardonic 
vein  running  through  his  grave  and  serious 
thoughts : — 

“Art.  (to  Van  Ryk.)  I  tell  thee,  eat. 

Eat  and  be  fresh.  Vll  send  a  priest  to  shrive  thee. 
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Van  Muck,  thau  tak'st  fmail  contort  in  thy  pray¬ 
er*. 

Put  thou  thy  muzzle  to  yon  tub  of  wine.'* 

The  battle  is  fought  and  a  victory  won.  Jus¬ 
tice  is  executed  with  stem  and  considerate 
resolve  on  the  villains  of  the  piece,  and  we 
leave  Van  Artevelde  triumphant  in  his  great 
contest,  and  happy  in,the  love  of  Adriana. 

The  subordinate  characters  who  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  first  part  of  the  drama,  we 
have  no  space  to  examine  minutely.  The 
canvas  is  well  filled,  though  the  chief  figure 
stands  forward  with  due  prominence.  Adri¬ 
ana  is  all  that  an  amiable  and  loving  woman 
should  be.  The  lighter-hearted  Clara  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  sort  of  contrast  and  relief.  Her 
levity  and  wit  are  not  always  graceful ;  they 
are  not  so  in  the  early  scene  where  she  jests 
with  the  page :  afterwards,  when  in  presence 
of  her  lover,  she  has  a  fitter  and  more  genial 
subject  for  her  playful  wit,  and  succeeds 
much  better.  In  the  course -of  the  drama, 
when  the  famine  is  raging  in  Ghent,  she  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  true  sister  of  Philip  Van  Arte¬ 
velde.  At  her  first  introduction  she  is  some¬ 
what  too  hoydenish  for  the  mistress  of  the 
noble  D’Arlon.  D’Arlon  is  all  that  a  knight 
should  be,  and  Gilbert  Matthew  is  a  con¬ 
summate  villain. 

Between  the  first  and  second  parts  is  a 
poem  in  rhyme,  called  “  The  Lay  of  Elena.” 
This  introduces  ys  to  the  lady  who  is  to  be 
the  heroine  of  the  second  part  of  the  drama. 
All  the  information  it  gives  might,  we  think, 
have  been  better  conveyed  in  a  few  lines  of 
blank  verse,  added  to  that  vindication  of  her¬ 
self  which  Elena  pours  forth  in  the  first  act, 
when  Sir  Fleureant  of  Heurlee  comes  to  re¬ 
claim  her  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  This  poem  is  no  favorite  of  ours  ;  but 
the  worst  compliment  we  would  pay  it  im¬ 
plies,  ill  one  point  of  view,  a  certain  fitness 
and  propriety — we  were  glad  to  return  to 
the  blank  verse  of  our  author,  in  which  we 
find  both  more  music  and  more  pathos  than 
in  these  rhymes. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  suspect,  whilst  read¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  this  drama,  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  combines  in  a 
quite  ideal  perfection  the  man  of  thought 
with  the  man  of  action,  we  at  all  events  can¬ 
not  accuse  the  author,  in  this  second  part,  of 
representing  an  ideal  or  superhuman  happi¬ 
ness  as  the  result  of  this  peifect  combination. 
It  is  a  very  truthful  sad-colored  destiny  that 
he  portrays.  The  gloomy  passionate  sunset 
of  life  has  been  a  favorite  subject  with  poets ; 
but  what  other  author  has  chosen  the  cloud- 
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ed  afternoon  of  life,  the  cheerless  twilight, 
and  the  sun  setting  behind  cold  and  dark 
clouds  ?  It  was  a  bold  attempt.  It  has  been 
successfully  achieved.  But  no  amount  of 
talent  legitimately  expended  on  it  could 
make  this  second  part  as  attractive  as  the 
first.  When  the  heroic  man  has  accomplished 
his  heroic  action,  life  assumes  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  other,  a  most  ordinary  aspect: 
his  later  years  bring  dwarfish  hopes  and  pro¬ 
jects,  or  none  at  all ;  they  bring  desires  no 
longer  “  gay,”  and  welcomed  only  for  such 
poor  life  as  they  may  have  in  them.  Philip 
Van  Artevelde  is  now  the  Regent  of  Flanders, 
and,  like  other  regents,  has  to  hold  his  own. 
Adriana  he  has  lost ;  her  place  is  supplied  by 
one  still  fair  but  faded,  and  who,  though  she 
deserved  a  better  fate,  must  still  be  described 
as  lately  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  It  is  the  hero  still,  but  he  has  descend¬ 
ed  into  the  commonplace  of  courts  and  pol¬ 
itics. 

That  it  is  the  same  Philip  Van  Artevelde 
we  are  in  company  with,  the  manner  in  which 
he  enters  into  this  new  love  will  abundantly 
testify.  lie  has  been  describing  to  Elena  his 
former  wife,  Adriana.  The  description  is 
very  beautiful  and  touching.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  his  wooing  thus : — 

“  Artec.  .  .  .  Well,  well — she’s  gone, 

And  1  have  tamed  my  sorrow.  Pain  and  grief 
Are  transitory  things  no  less  than  joy. 

And  though  they  leave  us  not  the  men  we  were. 
Yet  they  do  leave  us.  You  behold  me  here 
A  man  bereaved,  with  something  of  a  blight 
Upon  the  early  blossoms  of  his  life 
.And  its  first  verdure,  having  not  the  less 
A  living  root,  drawing  from  the  earth 
Its  vital  juices,  from  the  air  its  powers : 

And  surely  as  man’s  health  and  strength  are 
whole,  * 

His  appetites  regerminate,  his  heart 
Reopens,  and  his  objects  and  desires 
Shoot  up  renewed.  What  blank  1  found  before 
me. 

From  what  is  said  you  partly  may  surmise; 

How  1  have  hoped  to  fill  it,  may  I  tell  7 

Elena.  I  fear,  my  lord,  that  cannot  be. 

Artec.  Indeed ! 

Then  am  I  doubly  hopeless.  .  .  . 

Elena.  I  said  I  feared  another  could  not  fill 
The  place  of  her  you  lost,  being  so  fair 
And  perfect  as  you  give  her  out.” 

In  fine,  Elena  is  conquered,  or  rather  led 
to  confess  a  conquest  already  achieved. 

“  Elena.  I  cannot — no— 

I  cannot  give  you  what  you’ve  had  so  long ; 

Nor  need  I  tell  you  what  you  know  so  well. 

1  must  be  gone. 
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Artn.  Nay,  sweetest,  why  these  tears  ? 
Elena.  No,  let  me  go — I  cannot  tell — no — no ; 

I  want  to  be  alone. 

Oh !  Artevelde,  for  God’s  love  let  me  go !  [Ext/. 
Artex,  (after  a  pause.)  The  night  is  far  advanc¬ 
ed  upon  the  morrow. 

—  Yes,  I  hare  wasted  half  a  summer's  night. 

Was  it  well  spent  ?  Successfully  it  was. 

How  little  flattering  is  a  woman’s  love  ! 

Worth  to  the  heart,  come  how  it  may,  a  world  ; 
Worth  to  men’s  measures  of  their  own  deserts. 

If  weighed  in  wisdom’s  balance,  merely  nothing. 
The  few  hours  left  are  precious — who  is  there  ? 
Ho!  Nieuverkerchen ! — when  we  think  upon  it. 
How  little  flattering  is  a  woman’s  love  ! 

Given  commonly  to  whosoe’er  is  nearest 
And  propped  with  most  advantage  ;  outward  grace 
Nor  inward  light  is  needful ;  day  by  day 
Men  wanting  both  are  mated  with  the  best 
And  loftiest  of  God’s  feminine  creation. 

Ho !  Nieuverkerchen  ! — what,  then,  do  we  sleep  7 
Are  none  of  you  awake  7 — and  as  for  me. 

The  world  says  Philip  is  a  famous  man — 

What  is  there  woman  will  not  love,  so  taught  7 
Ho!  Ellert  !  by  your  leave  though,  you  must  wake. 
{Enter  an  officer.) 

Have  me  a  gallows  built  upon  the  mount, 

And  let  Van  Kortz  be  hung  at  break  of  day.”  . 

It  is  worth  noticing,  as  a  characteristic 
trait,  that  Philip  Van  Artevelde  speaks  more 
like  the  patriot,  harangues  more  on  the  cause 
of  freedom,  now  that  he  is  Regent  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  opposed  to  the  feudal  nobility,  and  to 
the  monarchy  of  France,  and  soliciting  aid 
from  England,  than  when  he  headed  the 
people  of  Ghent,  strong  only  in  their  own 
love  of  independence.  “Bear  in  mind,”  he 
says,  answering  the  herald  who  brings  a  hos* 
tile  message  from  France  and  Burgundy — 

“  Bear  in  mind 

Against  what  rule  my  father  and  myself 
Have  been  insurgent :  whom  did  we  supplant  7 
There  was  a  time,  so  ancient  records  tell,  ^ 
There  were  communities,  scarce  known  by  name 
In  these  degenerate  days,  but  once  far  famed. 
Where  liberty  and  justice,  hand  in  hand, 

Ordered  the  common  weal;  where  great  men 
grew 

Up  to  their  natural  eminence,  and  none, 

Saving  the  wise,  just,  eloquent,  were  great. 

.  ,  .  But  now,  I  ask. 

Where  is  there  on  God’s  earth  that  polity 
Which  it  is  not,  by  consequence  converse, 

A  treason  against  nature  to  uphold  7 
Whom  may  we  now  call  free  7  whom  p^at7 
whom  wise  7 

Whom  innocent  7 — the  free  are  only  they 
Whom  power  makes  free  to  execute  all  ills 
Their  hearts  imagine ;  they  alone  are  great 
Whose  passions  nurse  them  from  their  cradles  up 
In  luxury  and  lewdness, — whom  to  see 
Is  to  despise,  whose  aspects  put  to  scorn 
Their  station’s  eminence.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  •  What  then  remains 
But  in  the  cause  of  nature  to  stand  forth. 

And  turn  this  frame  of  things  the  right  side  up  ? 
For  this  the  hour  is  come,  the  sword  is  drawn. 

And  tell  your  masters  vainly  they  resist.” 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  garble  in  our 
extract  so  6ne  a  passage  of  writing.  Mean¬ 
while  our  patriot  Regent  sends  Father  John 
to  England  to  solicit  aid — most  assuredly  not 
to  overthrow  feudalism,  but  to  support  the 
Regent  against  France.  His  ambition  is 
dragging,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  the  old 
rut  of  politics.  When  Father  John  returns 
from  this  embassy  he  is  scandalized  at  the 
union  formed  between  Artevelde  and  Elena. 
Here,  too,  is  another  sad  descent.  Our  hero 
has  to  hear  rebuke,  and,  with  a  half-confes¬ 
sion,  submit  to  be  told  by  the  good  friar  of 
his  “sins.”  He  answers  bravely,  yet  with  a 
consciousness  that  he  stands  not  where  he 
did,  and  cannot  challenge  the  same  respect 
from  the  friar  that  he  could  formerly  have 
done. 

“  Arier.  Y’on,  Father  John, 

I  blame  not,  nor  myself  will  justify  ; 

But  call  my  weakness  what  you  will,  the  time 
Is  past  for  reparation.  Now  to  cast  off" 

The  partner  of  my  sin  were  further  sin  ; 

’Twere  with  her  first  to  sin,  and  then  against  her. 
And  for  the  army,  if  their  trust  in  me 
Be  sliding,  let  it  go :  I  know  my  course ; 

And  be  it  armies,  cities,  people,  priests. 

That  quarrel  with  my  love — wjse  men  or  fools, 
Friends,  foes,  or  factions — they  may  swear  their 
oaths. 

And  make  tlieir  murmur — rave  and  fret  and  fear. 
Suspect,  admonish — they  but  waste  their  rage. 
Their  wits,  their  words,  their  counsel :  here  I 
stand,  . 

Upon  the  deep  foundations  of  my  faith 
To  this  fair  outcast  plighted ;  and  the  storm 
That  princes  from  their  palaces  shake  out. 
Though  it  should  turn  and  head  me,  should  not 
strain 

The  seeming  silken  texture  of  this  tie.” 

And  now  disaster  follows  disaster ;  town 
after  town  manifests  symptoms  of  treachery 
to  his  cause.  His  temper  no  longer  retains 
its  wonted  calmness,  and  the  quick'  glance 
and  rapid  government  of  aflfairs  seems  about 
to  desert  him.  Note  this  little  trait: — 

“  Arlev.  Whither  away,  Vauclaire  7 

Vauclaire.  You’ll  wish,  my  lord,  to  have  the 
scouts,  and  others 
That  are  informed,  before  you. 

Arlev.  'Twere  well.” 

It  is  something  new  that  another  should  an¬ 
ticipate  the  necessary  orders  to  be  given. 
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The  decisire  battle  approaches,  and  is  fought,  hero,  and  depicts  and  reveals  them  to  the 
This  time  it  is  lost.  Our  hero  does  not  even  world  ?  To  him  doubt  would  be  fatal.  If 
fall  in  the  field ;  an  assassin  stabs  him  in  the  he  carries  into  his  drama  the  spirit  of  histor- 
back.  The  career  of  Artevelde  ends  thus  ;  ical  criticism,  he  will  raise  the  same  spirit  in 
and  that  public  cause  with  which  his  life  was  bis  reader,  and  all  faith  in  the  imaginary 
connected  has  at  the  same  time  an  inglorious  creation  he  offers  them  is  gone  for  ever, 
termination :  “  the  wheel  has  come  full  Manifest  an  error  as  this  may  be,  we  think 

circle.”  we  could  mention  some  instances,  both  in 

The  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  Sir  the  drama  and  the  novel,  in  which  it  has  been 
Fleureant  of  Heurlde.  This  man’s  character  committed. 

undergoes,  in  the  course  of  the  drama,  a  But  such  a  character  as  Dunstan’s  is  left 

complete  transformation.  We  do  not  say  uncertain  in  the  light  of  history,  and  our 

that  the  change  is  unnatural,  or  that  it  is  dramatist  has  to  choose  between  uncertain- 
not  accounted  for;  but  the  circumstances  ties.  He  will  be  guided  in  his  selection 
which  bring  it  about  are  only  vaguely  and  partly  by  what  he  esteems  the  prepondera- 
incidentally  narrated,  so  that  the  rentier  is  ting  weight  of  evidence,  and  partly,  and 

not  prepared  for  this  change.  A  gay,  perhaps  still  more,  by  the  superior  fitness  of 

thoughtless,  reckless  young  knight,  who  any  one  phase  of  the  character  for  the  pur- 
rather  gains  upon  us  at  his  first  introduction,  pose  he  has  in  view,  or  the  development  of 
is  converted  into  a  dark,  revengeful  assassin,  his  own  peculiar  powers.  In  this  case,  three 
It  would,  we  think,  have  improved  the  effect  interpretations  present  themselves.  The 
of  the  plot,  if  we  had  been  able  to  trace  out  first,  which  has  little  historical  or  moral 
more  distinctly  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  probability,  and  offers  little  attraction  to  the 
one  who  was  destined  to  take  so  prominent  artist,  is,  that  Dunstan  was  a  hypocrite, 
a  part  in  the  drama.  seeking  by  show  of  piety  to  compass  some 

The  character  of  Lestovet  is  admirably  ambitious  end,  or  win  the  applause  of  the 
sustained,  and  is  manifestly  a  favorite  with  vulgar.  Undoubted  hypocrites  history  as- 
the  author.  But  we  must  now  break  away  suredly  presents  us  with — as  where  the  eccle- 
from  Philip  Van  Artevehle,  to  notice  the  siastical  magnate  degenerates  into  the  merely 
other  dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Edwin  the  Fair  secular  prince.  There  have  been  luxurious 
next  claims  our  attention.  Here  also  we  and  criminal  popes  and  cardinals,  intriguing 
shall  make  no  quotations  merely  for  the  sake  bishops  and  lordly  abbots,  whom  the  most 
of  their  beauty  ;  and  we  shall  limit  ourseh’es  charitable  of  men,  and  the  most  pious  of 
to  an  analysis  of  the  principal  character.  Catholics,  must  pronounce  to  have  been  ut- 
Dunstan,  on  which,  perhaps,  a  word  or  terly  insincere  in  their  professions  of  piety, 
two  of  explanation  may  not  be  superflu-  But  a  hypocrite  who  starves  and  scourges 
ous.  himself — who  digs  a  damp  hole  in  the  earth. 

Let  us  suppose  a  dramatic  writer  sitting  and  lives  in  it — seems  to  us  a  mere  creature 
down  before  such  a  character  as  this  of  Dun-  of  the  imagination.  Such  men,  at  all  events, 
Stan,  and  contemplating  the  various  aspects  cither  begin  or  end  with  fanaticism.  The 
it  a.ssumes,  with  the  view  of  selecting  one  second  and  more  usual  interpretation  is,  that 
for  the  subject  of  his  portraiture.  In  the  Dunstan  was  a  veritable  enthusiast^  and  a 
first  phice,  he  is  aware  that,  although,  as  a  genuine  churchman  after  the  order  of  Hilde- 
historical  student,  he  may,  and  perhaps  brand,  capable,  perhaps,  of  practising  deceit 
must,  continue  to  doubt  as  to  the  real  char-  or  cruelty  for  his  great  purpose,  but  entirely 
Hcter  of  this  man — how  much  is  to  be  given  devoted  to  that  purpose — one  of  those  meft 
to  pride,  to  folly,  to  fanaticism,  to  genuine  who  sincerely  l)elieve  that  the  salvation  ®f 
piety,  or  to  the  love  of  power — yet  that,  the  the  world  and  the  predominance  of  their  or^ 
moment  he  assumes  the  office  of  dramatic  der  are  inseparably  combined.  There  would 
poet,  he  must  throw  all  doubt  entirely  asHe.  be  no  error  in  supposing  a  certain  mixture 
The  student  of  history  may  hesitate  to  the  of  pride  and  ambition.  Nor,  in  following 
last ;  the  poet  is  presumed  to  have  from  the  this  interpretation,  would  there  be  any  g^reat 
beginning  the  clearest  insight  into  the  recess-  violation  of  probability  in  attributing  to  Dun* 
es  of  the  mind,  and  the  most  unquestionable  stan,  though  he  lived  in  so  rude  an  age,  all 
authority  for  all  that  he  asserts.  A  sort  of  thos^  arguments  by  which  the  philosopher- 
mimic  omniscience  is  ascribed  to  the  poet,  priest  is  accustomed  to  uphold  the  domins- 
Has  he  not  been  gifted,  from  of  old,  with  an  tion  of  his  order.  The  thinking  men  of  every 
iwtpiralion,  by  means  of  which  he  sees  the  age  more  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  these 
whole  character  and  every  thought  of  his  great  lines  of  thought  and  argument^  thaa 
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i8'‘:^enerally  supposed.  The  third  interpre¬ 
tation  is  that  which  the  historical  student 
would  probably  favor.  It  is  that  Dunstan 
was,  in  truth,  partially  insane — a  man  of 
fervent  zeal,  and  of  great  natural  powers,  but 
of  diseased  mind.  The  very  ability  and 
knowledge  which  he  possessed,  combined 
with  the  strange  forms  which  his  asceticism 
took,  lead  to  this  supposition.  Such  men, 
we  know,  exist,  and  sometimes  pass  through 
a  long  career  before  they  are  accurately  un¬ 
derstood.  Exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of 
fanaticism,  and  in  a  most  ignorant  and 
superstitious  age,  a  partial  insanity  might 
easily  escape  detection,  or  even  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  saint. 

This  last  is  the  rendering  of  the  character 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  selected.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  most  difficult  to  treat.  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  and  novelty  of  the  task  it  pre¬ 
sented,  as  well  as  its  greater  fidelity  to  his¬ 
tory,  induced  him  to  accept  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  That  second  and  more  popular  one 
which  we  have  mentioned  would  appear,  to  a 
mind  like  Mr.  Taylor’s,  too  facile  and  too 
trite.  Any  high-churchman  of  almost  any 
age — any  bishop,  if  you  inflate  the  lawn 
sleeves,  or  even  any  young  curate,  whose 
mind  dwells  too  intensely  on  the  power  of 
the  keys — would  present  the  rudiments  of  the 
character.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  undertook  the  bold  and  difficult  task  of 
depicting  the  strong,  shrewd,  fervent  mind, 
saint  and  politician  both,  but  acting  with 
the  wild  and  irregular  force  of  insanity. 
How,  we  may  ask  ourselves,  would  such  a 
mind  display  itself  ?  Not,  we  may  be  sure, 
in  a  tissue  of  weakness  or  of  wildness.  We 
should  often  see  the  ingenious  reasoner,  more 
cunning  than  wise,  the  subtle  politician,  or 
even  the  deep  moralizer  upon  human  life ; 
but  whenever  the  fatal  chords  were  touched 
— the  priestly  power,  the  priestly  mission, 
the  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits — 
there  we  should  see  symptoms  of  insanity  and 
delusion.  Such  is  the  character  which  Mr. 
Taylor  has  portrayed, 

Earl  Leolf,  calm  and  intelligent,  and  the 
perfect  yentleman,  (those  who  remember  the 
play  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  last  expres¬ 
sion,)  gives  us  at  the  very  commencement  the 
necessary  explanation : — 


Endangers  moft,  aid  ever  most  infects 

The  unsound  mnny.  See  where  stands  the 
man, 

And  where  this  people  :  thus  compute  the 
peril 

To  one  and  all.  When  force  and  cunning 
meet 

Upon  the  confines  of  one  cloudy  mind. 

When  ignorance  and  knowledge  halve  the 
mass, 

When  night  and  day  stand  at  an  equinox. 

Then  storms  are  rife.” 


“  Leolf.  How  found  you  the  mid-counties  ? 
Athulf.  Oh  !  monk-ridden  ; 

Raving  of  Dunstan. 

Leolf.  ’Tis  a  raving  time ; 

Mad  monks,  mad  peasants ;  Dunstan  is  not 
sane. 

And  madness  that  doth  least  declare  itself 


No  justice,  it  is  plain,  can  be  done  to  Mr. 
Taylor’s  drama,  unless  the  intimation  here 
given  us  be  kept  in  view.  Yet,  we  suspect, 
from  the  remarks  sometimes  made  upon  this 
play,  that  it  has  been  overlooked,  or  not 
sufficiently  attended  to.  Passages  have 
been  censured  as  crude  or  extravagant  which, 
in  themselves,  could  be  no  otherwise,  since 
they  were  intended  to  portray  this  half-latent 
and  half-revealed  insanity.  The  arrogance 
of  Dunstan,  and  his  communings  with  the 
spiritual  world,  not  often  have  the  air  of 
sublimity,  for  they  arise  from  the  disorder 
and  hallucination  of  his  mind.  When  he 
tells  the  Queen  Mother  not  to  sit  in  his 
presence,  as  well  as  when  he  boasts  of  his 
intercourse  with  angels  and  demons,  we  see 
the  workings  of  a  perturbed  spirit : — 


“  Quern  Mother,  Father,  1  am  faint. 

For  a  strange  terror  seized  me  by  the  way. 

1  pray  you  let  me  sit. 

Dunstan.  I  say,  forbear  ! 

Thou  art  in  a  Presence  that  thou  wot’st  not  of. 
Wherein  no  mortal  may  presume  to  sit. 

If  stand  thou  canst  not,  kneel. 

( She  falls  on  her  knees.) 

Quern  Mother.  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  ! 

Oh,  sinner  that  I  am  ! 

Dunstan.  Dismiss  thy  fears  ; 

Thine  errand  is  acceptable  to  him 
Who  rules  the  hour,  and  thou  art  safer  here 
Than  in  thy  palace.  Quake  not,  but  be  calm. 
And  tell  me  of  the  wretched  king,  thy  son. 

This  black,  incestuous,  unnatural  love 
Of  his  bUxxl-rclative — yea,  worse,  a  seed 
That  ever  was  at  enmity  with  God — 

His  cousin  of  the  house  of  Antichrist ! 

It  is  as  1  surmised  7 

Queen  Mother.  Alas  !  lost  boy  ! 

Dunstan.  Yes,  lost  for  time  and  for  cterni^. 
If  he  should  wed  her.  But  that  shall  not  be. 
Something  more  lofty  than  a  boy’s  wild  love 
Governs  the  course  of  kingdoms.  From  beneath 
This  arcliing  umbrage  step  aside  ;  look  up  ; 

The  alphabet  of  Heaven  is  o’er  thy  head, 

The  starry  literal  multitude.  To  fevo. 

And  not  in  mercy,  is  it  given  to  read 
The  mixed  celestial  cipher.” 


How  skilfully  the  last  passage  awakes  in 
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the  reader  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  Dun- 
stan !  When  he  has  given  his  instructions 
to  the  Queen  Mother,  the  scene  closes 
thus : — 

“  Quten  Mother.  Oh,  man  of  God  ! 

OommatMl  me  always. 

Dunstan.  Hist !  I  hear  a  spirit ! 

.Another — ,vnd  a  third.  They’re  tittoping  up. 
Queen  Mother.  8t.  Magnus  shield  us ! 
Duntlan.  Thou  art  safe  ;  hut  go ; 

The  wood  will  soon  be  populous  with  spirits. 

The  path  thou  cam’st  retread.  Who  laughs  in 
the  air  ?” 

Dunstan  believes  all  along  that  he  is  mark¬ 
ed  out  from  the  ordinary  roll  of  men — that 
he  has  a  peculiar  intercourse  with,  and  a 
peculiar  mission  from.  Heaven  ;  but  he  never¬ 
theless  practises  on  the  credulity  of  others. 
This  mixture  of  superstition  and  cunning 
does  not  need  insanity  to  explain,  but  it  is 
seen  here  in  very  appropriate  company.  He 
says  to  Qrumo  ; — 

“  Go,  get  thee  to  the  hollow  of  yon  tree, 

.\nd  Iwllow  there  as  is  thy  wont. 

Grumo.  How  long  ? 

Dunstan.  Till  thy  lungs  crack.  Get  hence. 

{Exit  Grumo. 

.\nd  if  thou  bellowest  otherwise  than  Satan, 
it  is  not  for  the  lack  of  Satan’s  sway 
'Stablished  within  thee. 

{Strange  hotels  are  heard  from  the  tree.)” 

With  the  same  crafty  spirit,  and  by  a  trick 
as  gross,  he  imposes  on  the  Synod,  contriving 
that  a  voice  shall  appear  to  issue  from  the 
crucifix.  These  frauds,  however,  would  have 
availed  nothing  of  themselves ;  it  is  the  spirit 
of  fanaticism  bearing  down  all  opposition  by 
which  he  works  his  way.  This  spirit  sustains 
him  in  his  solitude  : — 

“  I  hear  your  call ! 

A  radiance  and  a  resonance  from  Heaven 
Surrounds  me,  and  my  soul  is  breaking  fortli 
In  strength,  as  did  the  new-created  Sun 
When  Earth  beheld  it  first  on  the  fourth  day. 

God  spake  not  then  more  plainly  to  that  orb 
Than  to  my  spirit  now.” 

It  sustains  him  in  his  solitude,  and  mark  how 
triumphantly  it  carries  him  through  in  the 
hour  of  action.  Odo  the  archbishop.  Ricola 
the  king’s  chaplain,  as  well  as  king  and  cour¬ 
tiers,  all  give  way  before  this  inexorable,  un¬ 
reasoning  fanaticism,  a  fanaticism  which  is  as 
complete  a  stranger  to  fear  as  it  is  to  rea¬ 
son. 

**  Dunstan  (to  Elgita).  Fly  hence. 


M 

Pale  prostitute !  Avaunt,  rebellious  fiend, 

Which  speakest  through  her. 

Elgita.  I  am  thy  sovereign  mistress  and  thy 
queen. 

Dunstan . Who  art  thou  7 

I  see  thee,  and  I  know  thee — yea,  I  smell  thee  ! 
Again,  ’tis  Satan  meets  me  front  to  front ; 

Again  I  triumph !  Where,  and  by  what  rite. 

And  by  what  miscreant  minister  of  God, 

And  rotten  member,  was  this  mockery. 

That  was  no  marriage,  made  to  seem  a  marriage  7 

Ricola.  Lord  Abbot,  by  no - 

Dunstan.  What  then,  was  it  thou  ! 

The  Church  doth  cut  thee  off  and  pluck  thee  out ! 
A  Synod  shall  be  summoned!  Chains  for  both! 
Chains  for  that  harlot,  and  far  this  dog-priest ! 

Oh  wall  of  Jozreel !” 

And  forthwith  Elgiva,  in  spite  of  the  king’s 
resistance,  is  carried  out  a  captive.  The 
king,  too,  is  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and 
here  ensues  a  scene  which  brings  out  anoth¬ 
er  aspect  of  the  mind  of  Dunstan.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  crafty  priest  to  induce  Ed¬ 
win  to  resign  the  crown:  he  Lad,  therefore, 
made  his  imprisonment  as  painful  as  possible. 
He  now  visits  him  in  the  Tower,  and  in  this 
interview  we  see,  underneath  the  mad  zealot 
and  the  subtle  politician,  something  of  the 
genuine  man.  Dunstan  bad  not  been  always, 
and  only,  the  priest ;  he  understood  the  hu¬ 
man  life  he  trampled  on  : — 

“  Dunstan.  What  makes  you  weak  7  Do  you 
not  like  your  food  ?• 

Or  have  you  not  enough  7 

Edwin.  Enough  is  brought ; 

But  he  that  brings  it  drops  what  seems  to  say 
That  it  is  mi.xed  with  poison — some  slow  drug ; 

So  that  I  scarce  dare  eat,  and  hunger  always. 
Dunstan.  Your  food  is  poisoned  by  your  own 
suspicions. 

’Tis  your  own  fault. 

But  thus  it  is  with  kings ;  suspicions  haunt, 

.And  dangers  press  around  them  all  their  days  ; 
Ambition  galls  them,  luxury  corrupts. 

And  wars  and  treasons  are  their  talk  at  table. 

Edwin.  This  homily  you  should  read  to  pros¬ 
perous  kings ; 

It  is  not  needed  for  a  king  like  me. 

Dunstan.  Who  shall  read  homilies  to  a  prosper¬ 
ous  king ! 

.  .  .  .  To  thy  credulous  ears 

The  world,  or  what  is  to  a  king  the  world. 

The  triflers  of  thy  court,  have  imaged  me 
As  cruel,  and  insensible  to  joy. 

Austere,  and  ignorant  of  all  delights 
That  arts  can  minister.  Far  from  the  truth 
They  wander  who  say  thus.  1  but  denounce 
Loves  on  a  throne,  and  pleasures  out  of  place. 

1  am  nut  old  ;  not  twenty  years  have  fled 
Since  I  was  young  as  thou ;  and  in  my  youth 
1  was  not  by  those  pleasures  unapproached 
Which  youth  converses  with. 
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Edwin.  No !  wast  thon  not  T 

How  came  they  in  thy  sight  7 

Dunstan.  When  Satan  first 

Attempted  me,  ’iwas  in  a  woman’s  shape  ; 

Such  shape  as  may  have  erst  misled  mankind, 
When  Greece  or  Rome  upreared  with  Pagan  rites 
Temples  to  Venus . 

.  .  .  ’Twas  Satan  sang, 

Because  ’twas  sung  to  me,  whom  God  had  called 
To  other  pastimes  and  severer  joys. 

But  were  it  not  for  this,  God's  strict  behest 
Enjoined  upon  me — had  I  not  been  vowed 
To  holiest  service  rigorously  required, 

I  should  have  owned  it  for  an  angel’s  voice, 

Nor  ever  could  an  earthly  crown,  or  toys 
And  childishness  of  vain  ambition,  gauds 
And  tinsel  of  the  world,  have  lured  my  heart 
Into  the  tangle  of  those  mortal  cares 
That  gather  round  a  throne.  What  call  is  thine 
From  God  or  man,  what  voice  within  bids  thee 
Such  pleasures  to  forego,  such  cares  confront  7 

.  .  Unless  thou  by  an  instant  act 

Renounce  the  crown,  Elgiva  shall  not  live. 

The  deed  is  ready,  to  which  thy  name  affixed 
Discharges  from  restraint  both  her  and  thee. 

Sa^  wilt  thou  sign  7 

Edwin.  I  will  nut. 

Dunstan.  Be  advised. 

What  hast  thon  to  surrender  7  I  look  round ; 
This  chamber  is  thy  palace,  court,  and  realm. 

I  do  not  see  the  crown — where  is  it  hidden  7 
Is  that  thy  throne  ? — why,  ’tis  a  base  joint-stool ; 
Or  this  thy  sceptre  ? — ’tis  an  ashen  stick 
Notched  with  the  days  of  thy  captivity. 

Such  royalties  to  abdicate,  methinks. 

Should  hardly  hold  thee  long.  Nay,  I  myself. 
That  love  not  ladies  greatly,  would  give  these 
To  ransom  whom  I  loved.’’ 

These  feelings  of  humanity,  in  part  indeed 
simulated,  do  not  long  keep  at  bay  the  cru¬ 
elty  and  insane  rage  of  the  priest.  Edwin 
persists  in  his  refusal ;  Dunstan  leaves  him 
fora  moment,  but  shortly  after  returns  hold¬ 
ing  the  deed  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  his 
tool  Grumo. 

“  Dunstan.  Thy  signature  to  this. 

Edwin.  1  will  not  sign. 

Dunstan.  Thou  wilt  not !  wilt  thou  that  thy 
mistress  die  7 

Edwin.  Insulting  abbot !  she  is  not  my  mis¬ 
tress  ; 

She  is  my  wife,  my  queen. 

Dunstan.  Predestinate  pair  ! 

He  knoweth,  who  is  the  Searcher  of  our  hearts. 
That  1  was  ever  backward  to  take  life. 

Albeit  at  His  command.  Still  have  I  striven 
To  put  aside  that  service,  seeking  still 
All  ways  and  shifts  that  wit  of  man  could  scheme. 
To  spare  the  cutting  off  your  wretched  souls 
In  unrepented  sin.  But  tendering  here 
Terms  of  redemption,  it  is  thou,  not  I, 

The  sentence  that  deliverest 


Edwin.  Our  lives 

Are  in  God’s  hands. 

Dunstan.  bot,  liar,  miscreant.  No! 

God  puts  them  into  mine !  and  may  my  soul 
In  tortures  howl  away  eternity. 

If  ever  again  it  yield  to  that  false  fear 
That  turned  me  from  the  shedding  of  thy  blood  ! 
Thy  blood,  rash  traitor  to  thy  Gud,  thy  blood  ! 
Thou  delicate  Agng,  I  will  spill  thy  blood  !” 

We  believe  we  have  done  justice  to  all  the 
aspects  in  which  the  character  of  Dunstan  is 
here  represented  to  us,  but  it  would  require 
a  much  larger  space  than  we  have  at  com¬ 
mand  to  do  justice  to  the  whole  drama  of 
Edwin  the  Fair.  The  canvas  is  crowded 
with  figures,  almost  every  one  of  which  has 
been  a  careful  study,  and  will  repay  the  study 
of  a  critical  reader ;  and  if  the  passages  of 
eloquent  writing  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
his  previous  work,  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
them,  and  many  are  the  pungent,  if  not 
witty  sayings,  that  might  be  extracted.  The 
chief  fault  which  seems  to  us  to  pervade  this 
drama,  is  indeed,  that  there  is  too  much 
apparent  study — that  too  much  is  seen  of 
the  artist.  Speaking  generally  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  regarding  him  as  a  dramatic  poet,  we 
could  desire  more  life  and  passion,  more 
abandonment  of  himself  to  the  characters  he 
is  portraying.  But  we  feel  this  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Edwin  the  Fair.  We  seem  to 
see  the  artist  sorting  and  putting  together 
again  the  elements  of  human  nature.  His 
Wulfstan,  the  ever  absent  sage,  his  tricksy 
Emma,  and  her  very  silly  lover,  Ernway, 
are  dramatic  creations  which  may  probably 
be  defended  point  by  point ;  but,  for  all  that, 
they  do  not  look  like  real  men  and  women. 
As  to  his  monks,  the  satellites  of  Dunstan, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  could  not  have  been 
correctly  drawn  if  they  had  borne  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  real  men.  We  do  not 
like  them  notwithstanding. 

In  the  edition  which  lies  before  us,  bound 
up  with  Edwin  the  Fair  is  the  republication 
of  an  early  drama,  Isaac  Camuenus.  It  ex¬ 
cited,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  little  atten¬ 
tion  in  its  first  appearance.  We  ourselves 
never  saw  it  till  very  lately.  Though  inferior 
to  his  subsequent  productions,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  considerable  merit,  but  it  will  probably 
gather  its  chief  interest  as  the  forerunner  of 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  and  from  the  place  it 
will  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  author’s 
mind.  A  first  performance,  which  was 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  public, 
might  be  expected  to  be  altogether  different 
in  kind  from  its  fortunate  successors.  The 
author,  in  his  advance  out  of  obscurity  into 
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the  full  light  of  success,  might  be  supposed 
to  have  thrown  aside  his  hrst  habits  of 
thought  and  expression.  It  is  not  so  here. 
We  nave  much  the  same  style,  and  there  is 
the  same  combination  of  shrewd  observation 
with  a  philosophic  melancholy,  the  same 
gravity  and  the  same  sarcasm.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  how  plainly. there  is  the  germ  of 
Philip  Van  Artevelde  in  Isaac  Comnenas. 
The  hero  of  Ghent  is  far  more  sagacious, 
more  serious,  and  more  tender ;  but  he  looks 
on  life  with  a  lingering  irony,  and  a  calm 
cynicism :  to  him  it  is  a  sad  and  disenchanted 
vision.  In  Isaac  Comnenas  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  are  combined  in  a  somewhat  different 
proportion :  there  is  more  of  the  irony  and  a 
more  bitter  cynicism  ;  less  of  the  grave 
tenderness  and  the  practical  sagacity.  Arte¬ 
velde  is  Isaac  Comnenus  living  over  life 
again — the  same  man,  but  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  life’s  experience.  Indeed,  Arte¬ 
velde,  if  we  may  venture  to  jest  with  so  grave 
a  personage,  has  something  of  the  air  of  one 
who  had  been  in  the  world  before,  who  was 
not  walking  along  its  paths  for  the  hrst  time ; 
he  treads  with  so  sure  a  footstep,  and  seems 
to  have  no  questions  to  ask,  and  nothing  to 
learn  of  experience. 

Happily  it  has  not  been  necessary  hitherto 
to  say  a  word  about  the  plot  of  Mr,  Taylor’s 
dramas.  This  of  Isaac  Comnenas,  being  less 
known,  may  require  a  word  of  preliminary 
introduction.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Constan- 
Unople,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
Nicephorus  is  the  reigning  emperor.  We 
may  call  to  mind  that  the  government  of  the 
Byzantine  monarchy  for  a  long  time  main¬ 
tained  this  honorable  peculiarity,  that,  though 
in  form  a  despotism,  the  emperor  was 
expected  to  administer  the  law  as  it  had 
descended  to  it  from  the  genius  of  Rome. 
Dynasties  changed,  but  the  government 
remained  substantially  the  same.  It  was  an 
Oriental  despotism  with  an  European  admin¬ 
istration.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  have  in  the 
play  before  us  a  prince  dethroned,  and  a 
revolution  accomplished,  we  hear  nothing  of 
liberty  and  oppression,  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  the  usual  topics  of  patriotic  conspiracy. 
The  brdthers  Isaac  and  Alexius  Comnenus 
are  simply  too  powerful  to  be  trusted  as 
subjects  ;  an  attempt  has  been  already  made  ' 
to  poison  the  elder  brother  Isaac,  the  hero 
of  the  drama.  He  finds  himself  in  a  manner 
constrained  to  push  forward  to  the  throne,  as 
bis  onl^  place  of  safety.  This  ambitious 
course  is  thrust  upon  him.  Meanwhile  he 
enters  on  it  with  no  soft-heartedness.  He 
takes  up  his  part  and  goes  bravely  through 


with  it ;  bravely,  but  coldly — with  a  sneer 
ever  on  his  lip.  With  the  church,  too,  he 
has  contrived  to  make  himself  extremely 
unpopular,  and  the  Patriarch  is  still  more 
rancorously  opposed  to  him  than  the 
Emperor. 

Before  we  become  acquainted  with  him, 
he  has  loved  and  lost  by  death  his  gentle 
Irene.  This  renders  the  game  of  ambition 
still  more  contemptible  in  his  eyes.  It  ren¬ 
ders  him  cold  also  to  the  love  of  a  certain 
fair  cousin,  Anna  Comnena.  Love,  or  ambi¬ 
tion,  approaches  him  also  in  the  person  of 
Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor. 
She  is  willing  to  desert  her  father’s  cause, 
and  ally  herself  and  all  her  hopes  to  Isaac 
Comnenus.  Comnenus  declines  her  love. 
The  rejected  Theodora  brings  about  the 
catastrophe  of  the  piece.  The.  Emperor 
Nioephorns  is  deposeid ;  Isaac  is  conqueror 
in  the  strife,  but  he  gives  over  the  crown  he 
has  won  to  his  brother  Alexius.  Then  does 
Theodora  present  herself  disgnised  as  some 
humble  petitioner  to  Isaac  Comnenus.  Arm¬ 
ed  with  a  dagger,  she  forces  her  way 
into  an  inner  chamber  where  he  is  ;  a  groan 
is  heard,  and  the  following  stage  direction 
closes  the  play  :  “  All  rush  into  the  inner 
chamber,  whilst  Theodora,  passing  oat  Jrotn 
it,  crosses  the  stage,  holding  in  her  hand  m 
dagger  covered  with  blood.  The  curtain 

This  scanty  outline  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  following  characteristic  quotations 
intelligible  to  those  who  may  not  have  read 
the  play.  Eudocia,  his  sister,  thus  describes 
Comnenus : — 

- “He 

Is  nothing  new  to  dangers  nor  to  life — 

His  thirty  years  on  him  have  nigh  told  doable, 
Being  doubly  loaden  with  the  unlightsome  stuff 
That  life  is  made  of.  1  have  often  thought 
How  nature  cheats  this  world  in  keeping  count : 
There’s  some  men  pass  for  old  men  who  ne’er 
lived — 

These  monks,  to  wit :  they  count  the  time,  not 
spend  it ; 

They  reckon  momenta  by  the  tick  of  beads. 

And  ring  the  hours  with  psalmody :  clocks, 
clocks ; 

If  one  of  these  had  gone  a  century,  « 

I  would  not  say  he’d  lived.  My  brother’s  age 
Has  spanned  the  matter  of  loo  many  lives ; 

He’s  full  of  years  though  young.” 

Conmenus,  we  have  said,  is  on  ill  terms 
with  the  church.  Speaking  of  the  sanctuary 
he  says : — 

“  I  have  a  safer  refuge.  Mother  Church 
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ly  to  connect  them.  Alexius  has  been 
remarking  the  change  in  Comnenus  since  they 
last  met. 


12 

Hath  no  such  holy  precinct  that  my  blood 
Would  not  redeem  all  sin  and  sacrilege 
Of  slaughter  therewithin.  But  there’s  a  spot 
Within  the  circle  my  good  sword  describes, 

Which  by  God’s  grace  is  sanctified  for  me.” 

On  quitting  his  cousin  Anna,  she  says  : — 

“  Go,  and  good  angels  guard  thee,  is  my  prayer. 
Comnenus.— Good  soldiers,  Anna.  In  the  arm 
of  flesh 

Are  we  to  trust.  The  Mother  of  the  Gods, 

Prolific  Mother,  holiest  Mother  Church, 

Hath  banded  heaven  upon  the  side  opposed. 

No  matter  ;  when  such  supplicants  as  thou 
Pray  for  ns,  other  angels  need  we  none.” 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  no  dutiful  son  of 
the  Church  here  ;  and  that  her  hostility,  in 
this  instance,  is  not  altogether  without  cause. 
We  find  that  his  skepticism  has  gone  farther 
than  to  dispute  the  miraculous  virtues  of  the 
holy  image  of  St.  Basil,  the  eye  of  which  he 
is  reputed  to  have  knocked  out  with  bis 
lance : — 

“  Just  as  you  came 
I  moralized  tlic  matter  of  that  change 
Which  theologians  call — how  aptly,  say — 

The  quitting  of  a  tenement.” 

And  bis  moralizing  is  overcast  with  the 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  addresses,  for  such 
they  are,  of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor,  he  receives  and  declines  with  the 
greatest  calmness,  though  they  arc  of  that 
order  which  it  is  manifestly  as  dangerous  to 
reject  as  to  accept. 

“  Oermanus.  My  noble  lord,  the  Cxsarissa 
waits 

With  infinite  impatience  to  behold  you : 

She  bids  me  siy  so.  Ah  !  most  noble  count  ! 

A  fortunate  man — the  sunshine  is  upon  you. 
Comnenus.  Ay,  sir,  and  wonderfully  warm  it 
makes  me. 

Tell  her  Pm  coming,  sir,  with  speed.” 

With  speed,  however,  he  does  not  go,  nor 
makes  a  better  excuse  for  his  delay  than 
that  he  was  “  sleeping  out  the  noontide.” 
In  the  first  interview  he  escapes  from  her 
confidence,  and  when  subsequently  she  will 
not  be  misunderstood,  he  says : — 

“  Nor  now,  nor  ever. 

Will  1  make  bargains  fur  a  lady’s  love.” 

In  a  dialogue  with  his  brother  Alexius, 
his  temper  and  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
circumstance  which  has  mainly  produced 
them,  are  more  fully  developed.  We  make 


“  Cosnnenus.  Change  is  youth’s  wonder : 

Such  transmutations  have  I  seen  on  man 
That  fortune  seemed  a  slow  and  steadfast  power 
Compared  with  nature. 

Alexius.  There  is  nought  thou’st  seen 
More  altered  than  art  thou. 

I  speak  not  of  thy  change  in  outward  favor. 

But  thou  art  changed  in  heart. 

Comnenus,  Ay,  hearts  change  too ; 

Mine  has  grown  sprightly,  has  it  not,  and  hard  ? 

I  ride  it  now  with  spurs ;  else,  else,  Alexius — 
Well  is  it  said  the  best  of  life  is  childhood. 

Life  is  a  banquet  where  the  best’s  first  served. 

And  when  the  guest  is  cloyed  comes  oil  and  garlic. 
Alexius.  Hast  thou  forgotten  how  it  w'as  thy 
wont 

To  muse  the  hours  away  along  this  shore — 
These  very  rippled  sands  ? 

Comnenus.  The  sands  are  here. 

But  not  the  foot-prints.  Wouldst  thou  trace  them 
now  ? 

A  thousand  tides  and  storms  have  dashed  them 
out. 

.  .  .  I  have  no  care  for  beauty. 

Secst  thou  yon  rainbow  based  and  glassed  on 
ocean  ? 

I  look  on  that  as  on  a  lovely  thing. 

But  not  a  thing  of  promise.” 

Comnenus  has  wandered  with  his  brother 
unawares  to  a  spot  which  of  all  others  on 
earth  was  the  most  dear  or  the  most  painful 
to  him — the  spot  where  his  Irene  had  been 
buried.  He  recognizes  it  whilst  he  is  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  cynicism  : — 

“  Alexius.  What  is  this  carved  upon  the  rock  7 
Comnenus.  I  know  not : 

But  Time  has  ta’en  it  for  a  lover’s  scrawl ; 

He’s  razed  it,  razed  it. 

Alexius.  No,  not  quite ;  look  here. 

I  take  it  for  a  lover’s. 

Comnenus.  What!  there’s  sonre  talk 

Of  balmy  breath,  and  hearts  pierced  through  and 
through 

With  eyes’  miraculous  brightness — vows  ne’er 
broken. 

Until  the  church  had  sealed  them — charpis  loved 
madly. 

Until  it  be  a  sin  to  love  them  not  — 

And  kisses  ever  sweet  till  they  be  innocent — 

But  that  your  lover's  not  put  down  7 
Alexius.  No,  none  of  it. 

There  are  but  two  words. 

Comnenus.  That’s  succinct :  what  are  they  7 
Alexius.  ‘  Alas,  Irene !’  Wliy,  thy  looks  are 
now — ” 

Comnenus  parries  the  question  of  his 
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brother,  contrives  to  dismiss  him,  and  re¬ 
mains  alone  upon  the  spot. 

“  This  is  the  very  earth  that  covers  her, 

And  lo !  we  trample  it  like  common  clay  ! 

.  .  .  When  I  last  stood  here, 

Disguised,  to  see  a  lowly  girl  laid  down 
Into  her  early  grave,  there  was  such  light 
As  now  doth  snow  it,  but  a  bleaker  air, 

JSeeing  it  was  December.  ’T’is  most  strange  ; 

I  can  remember  now  each  circumstance 
Which  then  I  scarce  was  conscious  of ;  like  wordit 
'Ihai  leave  upon  the  still  susceptive  sense 
A  message  undelivered  till  the  mind 
Awakes  to  apprehensiveness  and  takes  it. 

'Tvvas  o'er — the  muttered  unattended  rite. 

And  the  few  friends  she  had  beside  myself 
Had  risen  and  gone  ;  I  had  not  knelt,  but  stood 
With  a  dull  gaze  of  stupor  as  the  mould 
Was  shovelled  over,  and  the  broken  sods 
Fitted  together.  Then  some  idle  boys. 

Who  had  assisted  at  the  covering  in, 

Ran  off  in  sport  trailing  the  shovels  with  them. 
Rattling  upon  the  gravel ;  and  the  sexton 
Flattened  the  last  sods  down,  and  knocked  his 

spade 

Against  a  neighboring  tombstone  to  shake  off 
The  clinging  soil,  with  a  contented  air. 

Even  as  a  ditcher  who  has  done  his  work. 

.  .  .  .  O  Christ ! 

How  that  which  was  the  life’s  life  of  our  being 
Can  pass  away,  and  we  recall  it  thus  !” 

Whilst  reading  this  play  of  Isaac  Comne- 
lifts  we  seemed  to  perceive  a  certain  Byronian 
vein,  which  came  upon  us  rather  unexpected¬ 
ly.  Not  that  there  is  any  very  close  resem¬ 
blance  between  Comnenus  and  the  heroes  of 
Lord  Byron;  but  there  is  a  desperate  wilful¬ 
ness,  a  tone  of  skepticism,  and  a  caustic 
view  of  human  life,  which  occasionally  recall 
them  to  mind.  We  turned  to  the  preface  to 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  where  there  is  a  criti¬ 
cism  upon  the  poetry  of  Byron,  not  unjust  in 
the  faults  it  detects,  but  cold  and  severe,  as 
it  set^ros  to  us,  in  the  praise  that  it  awards ; 
and  we  found  there  an  intimation  which  con¬ 
firmed  our  suspicion  that  Isaac  Comnenus 
had  b^'cn  written  whilst  still  partially  under 
the  influence  of  that  poetry — written  in  what 
we  may  describe  ns  a  transition  state.  He 
says  there  of  Lord  Byron’s  poetry,  “  It  will 
always  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon 
very  young  readers,  and  1  scarcely  think 
that  it  can  have  been  more  admired  by  any 
than  myself,  when  I  was  included  in  that 
category.”  And  have  we  not  here  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  severity  and  coldness  of  that 
criticism  itself?  Did  not  the  maturer  intel¬ 
lect  a  little  resent  in  that  critical  judgment 
the  hallucinations  of  the  youth  ? 

Perhaps  we  are  hardly  corrrect  in  calling 
the  temper  and  spirit  we  have  here  alluded 


to  Byronian :  they  are  common  to  all  ages 
and  to  many  minds,  though  signally  devel¬ 
oped  by  that  poet,  and  in  our  own  epoch. 
Probably  the  future  historian  of  this  period 
of  our  literature  will  attribute  much  of  this 
peculiar  exhibition  of  bitterness  and  despon¬ 
dency  to  the  sanguine  hopes  first  excited 
and  then  disappointed  by  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  will  probably  say  of  certain  re¬ 
gions  of  our  literature,  that  the  whole  bears 
manifest  traces  of  volcanic  origin.  Pointing 
to  some  noble  eminence,  which  seems  to  have 
been  eternally  calm,  he  will  conjecture  that 
it  owed  its  elevation  to  the  same  force  which 
raised  the  neighboring  .^tna.  Applying  the 
not  very  happy  language  of  geology,  he  may 
describe  it  as  “  a  crater  of  elevation which, 
being  interpreted,  means  no  crater  at  all,  but 
an  elevation  produced  by  the  like  volcanic 
agency ;  the  crater  itself  is  higher  up  in  the 
same  mountain  range. 

There  still  remains  one  other  small  volume 
of  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry,  which  we  must  not 
pass  over  entirely  without  mentioning — The 
Eve  of  the  Conquest,  and  other  Poems.  The 
chief  piece  here  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dramatic 
scene.  Harold,  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  converses  with  his  daughter, 
unfolds  some  passages  of  his  past  life, 
and  vindicates  himself  in  his  quarrel  with 
that  William  the  Norman  who,  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  was  to  add  the  title  of  Conqueror  to 
his  name.  But  as  it  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  vary  the  nature  of  our  quotations,  we  shall 
make  the  few  extracts  we  have  space  for 
from  the  lyric  poems  which  follow. 

The  “Lago  Varese”  will  be,  we  suspect, 
the  favorite  with  most  readers.  The  image 
of  the  Italian  girl  is  almost  as  distinctly  re- 
;  fleeted  in  the  verse  as  it  would  have  been  in 
her  own  native  lake. 

“  And  sauntering  up  a  circling  cove, 

I  found  upon  the  strand 
A  shallop ;  and  a  girl  who  strove 
To  drag  it  to  dry  land. 

I  stood  to  see — the  girl  looked  round — her  face 
Had  all  her  country’s  clear  and  definite  grace. 

“  She  rested  with  the  air  of  rest 
So  seldom  seen,  of  those 
Whose  toil  remitted  gives  a  zest, 

Not  languor,  to  repose. 

Her  form  was  poised,  yet  buoyant,  firm,  though 
free. 

And  liberal  of  her  bright  black  eyes  was  she. 

•*  The  sunshine  of  the  Southern  face. 

At  home  we  have  it  not ; 

And  if  they  be  a  reckless  race, 

These  Southerns,  yet  a  lot 
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More  favored  on  the  chequered  earth  is  theirs ; 
They  have  life’s  sorrows,  but  escape  its  cares. 

“  There  is  a  smile  which  wit  extorts 
From  ^ve  and  learned  men, 

In  whose  austere  and  servile  sports 
The  plaything  is  a  pen ; 

And  there  are  smiles  by  shallow  worldlings  worn, 
To  grace  a  lie  or  laugh  a  truth  to  scorn : 

“  And  there  are  smiles  with  less  alloy 
Of  those  who,  for  the  sake 

Of  some  they  loved,  would  kindle  joy 
Which  they  cannot  partake ; 

But  hers  was  of  t^  kind  which  simply  say, 

They  came  from  hearts  ungovernably  gay.” 

The  “  Lago  Lugano”  is  a  companion 
picture,  written  “  sixteen  summers”  after, 
and  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy.  One  thing  I 
we  notice,  that  in  this  second  poem  almost 
all  that  is  beautiful  is  brought  from  the  so¬ 
cial  or  political  reflections  of  the  writer :  it  is 
not  the  outward  scene  that  lies  reflected  in 
the  verse.  He  is  thinking  more  of  England 
than  of  Italy. 

“  Sore  pains 

They  take  to  set  Ambition  free,  and  bind 
The  heart  of  man  in  chains.” 

And  the  best  stanza  in  the  peem  is  that 
which  is  directly  devoted  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try:— 

“  Oh,  England !  ‘  Merry  England,’  styled  of  yore ! 

Where  is  thy  mirth?  Thy  jocund  laughter, 
where  ? 

The  sweat  of  labor  on  the  brow  of  care 
Make  a  mute  answer — driven  from  every  door ! 
The  May-pole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more. 

Nor  harvest-home,  nor  Christmas  mummers 
rare. 

The  tired  mechanic  at  his  lecture  sighs ; 

And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  ail  his  lore, 

Has  leisure  to  be  wise  7” 

With  some  verses  from  a  poem  called 
“  St.  Helen’s  Auckland  ”  we  close  our  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  author  revisits  the  home  of  his 
boyhood : — 

“  How  much  is  changed  of  what  I  see. 

How  much  more  changed  am  I, 

And  yet  how  much  is  left — to  me 
How  is  the  distant  nigh  ! 

“  The  walks  are  overgrown  and  wild. 

The  terrace  flags  are  green — 

But  I  am  once  again  a  ^ild, 

I  am  what  I  have  been. 

“  The  sounds  that  round  about  me  rise 
Are  what  none  other  hears ; 

I  see  what  meets  no  other  eyes. 

Though  mine  are  dim  with  tears. 


**  In  every  change  of  man’s  estate 
Are  lights  and  guides  allowed  ; 

The  flery  pillar  will  not  wait. 

But,  parting,  sends  the  cloud. 

“  Nor  mourn  I  the  less  manly  part 
Of  life  to  leave  behind  ; 

My  loss  is  but  the  lighter  heart. 

My  gain  the  graver  mind." 

Poetry  is  no  longer  the  most  popular  form 
of  literature  amongst  us,  and  the  drama  is 
understood  to  be  the  least  popular  form  of 
poetry.  If  this  be  the  case,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
the  additional  merit  of  having  won  his  way 
to  celebrity  under  singular  disadvantages. 
But,  in  truth,  such  poetry  as  Mr.  Taylor’s 
could  never  appeal  to  the  multitude.  Liter¬ 
ature  of  any  kind  which  requires  of  the 
reader  himself  to  think  in  order  to  enjoy,  can 
never  be  popular.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  dramas  we  have  been  reviewing 
demand  an  effort,  in  the  flrst  instance,  on  the 
part  of  the  reader :  he  must  sit  down  to 
them  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
student.  But,  having  done  this,  he  will  find 
himself  amply  repaid.  As  he  advances  in 
the  work,  he  will  read  with  increased  plea¬ 
sure  ;  he  will  read  it  the  second  time  with 
greater  delight  than  the  first;  and  if  he  were 
to  live  twenty  years,  and  were  to  read  such 
a  drama  as  Philip  Van  Artevelde  every  year 
of  his  life,  he  would  find  in  it  some  fresh 
source  of  interest  to  the  last. 

As  we  have  not  contented  ourselves  with 
selecting  beautiful  passages  of  writing  from 
Mr.  Taylor’s  dramas,  but  have  attempted 
such  an  analysis  of  the  three  principal  char¬ 
acters  they  portray  as  may  send  the  reader 
to  their  reperusal  with  ^dilional  zest,  so 
neither  have  we  paused  to  dispute  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  particular  parts,  or  to  notice  blem¬ 
ishes  and  defects.  VVe  would  not  hi#e  it 
understood  that  we  admire  all  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  written.  Of  whom  could  we  say 
this  ?  We  think,  for  instance,  that,  through¬ 
out  his  dramas,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  he 
treats  the  monks  too  coarsely.  His  portrai¬ 
ture  borders  upon  farce.  His  Father  John 
shows  that  he  can  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  the  intelligent  and  pious  monk.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  this  character  is  rare,  we  believe 
that  the  extremely  gross  portraiture  which 
we  have  elsewhere  is  almost  equally  rare. 
This  last,  however,  is  so  frequently  intro¬ 
duced,  that  it  will  pass  with  the  reader  as 
Mr.  Taylor’s  type  of  the  monkish  order.  The 
monks  could  never  have  been  more  ignorant 
than  the  surrounding  laity,  and  they  were 
always  something  better  in  morals  and  in 
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true  piety.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss,  too,  to 
understand  Mr.  Taylor’s  fondness  for  the 
introduction  into  his  dramas  of  certain  songs 
or  ballads,  which  are  not  even  intended  to 
be  poetical.  To  have  made  them  so,  he 
would  probably  contend,  would  have  been  a 
dntmatic  impropriety.  Very  well;  but  let 
us  have  as  few  of  such  things  as  may  be, 
and  as  short  as  possible.  In  Edwin  the  Fair 
they  are  very  numerous ;  and  those  which 
are  introduced  in  Philip  Fan  Arletelde  we 
could  gladly  dispense  with.  We  could  also 
very  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  con¬ 


versation  of  those  burgesses  of  Bruges  who 
entertained  the  Elarl  of  Flanders  with  some 
of  these  ballads.  We  agree  with  the  Eiarl, 
that  their  hospitalities  are  a  sore  affliction. 
Tediousness  may  be  very  dramatic,  but  it  is 
tediousness  still — a  truth  which  our  writer, 
intent  on  the  delineations  of  his  character, 
sometimes  forgets.  But  defects  like  these  it 
is  sufficient  merely  to  have  hinted  at.  That 
criticism  must  very  long  and  ample 
indeed,  of  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
which  they  ought  to  occupy  any  considerable 
space. 


From  tho  Edinbaigk  Roviow. 

THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  APULEIUS* 


On  inquiring  lately  at  an  old  book-shop 
for  an  Apuleius,  we  were  told  by  the  book¬ 
seller  that  since  the  appearance  of  this 
translation,  he  had  disposed  of  many  copies 
of  the  original  which  had  long  been  a  dead 
weight  on  his  shelves.  Sir  George  Head 
has  recalled  his  author  to  the  attention  of 
scholars,  and  may, .with  good  reason,  feel 
flattered  by  this  success,  even  if  disappointed 
in  his  expectation  that  readers  will  resort  to 
the  book  for  “  the  light  and  amusing  qualities 
of  a  romance.”  The  Metamorphoses  of 
Apuleius  are  not  suited  to  modern  taste, 
though  they  well  deserve  notice.  Cervantes 
probably  drew  from  them  a  hint  for  Don 
Qui.xote’s  adventure  with  the  wine-skins ; 
Boccaccio  undoubtedly  had  read  them  ;  and 
the  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  furnished 
subjects  for  the  frescoes  with  which  Raphael 
'adorned  the  walls  of  the  villa  at  Rome, 
which  is  now  called  the  Farnesina.  The 
structure  of  the  story  is  like  that  of  Gil  Bias. 
In  both  the  adventures  of  the  hero  form  the 
groundwork ;  but  in  both  also,  more  than 
half  the  book  consists  of  stories  and  incidents 
from  their  own  lives,  told  by  the  different 
personages.  This  resemblance  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact,  that  Apuleius,  like  Le  Sage, 
worked  up  into  his  book  materials  provided 
by  preceding  novelists. 

*  Tkt  Mflamorpkout  of  Apuleiu*.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  br  Sir  Gborgx  Head.  London: 
1861. 


There  existed  at  that  time  a  class  of  liter¬ 
ary  compositions,  called  Milesian  Tales,  the 
character  of  which  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
determine  from  incidental  notices,  though  no 
specimens  are  now  extant.  Aristides  of 
Miletus,  an  author  whose  date  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  known,  first  composed  them,  and  to 
him  they  owe  their  designation.  He  was 
followed  by  other  writers,  whose  names  the 
curious  may  find  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Graecorum.  The  only  circum¬ 
stance  worth  our  observing  is,  that  this 
species  of  literature  sprang  up  at  the  point 
of  meeting  between  the  Grecian  and  Elastern 
worlds.  Owing  partly  to  their  adoption 
of  Persian  habits,  and  partly  also  to  their 
p  litical-  insignificance,  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  turned  their  attention  more  and  sooner 
than  the  Athenians  to  pursuits  which  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  life.  We 
have  a  curious  proof  of  this  in  the  impression 
produced  in  Athens  at  an  earlier  period,  by 
the  accomplishments  of  the  ladies  of  Ionia. 
Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  not 
only  was  her  house  the  resort  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  day,  but  according  to  Plato, 
she  even  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric  to  Pericles 
and  Socrates.  We  do  not  suppose  he  is  to 
be  taken  to  the  letter,  but  the  story  shows 
that  education  in  Ionia  was  less  exclusively 
directed  than  in  Athens  towards  public  life, 
in  which  men  alone  could  engage  ;  but  em¬ 
braced  within  its  sphere  a  dilettante  study  of 
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morals,  unaccompanied  by  the  severity  of 
practice,  and  also  of  philosophy  clothed  in 
that  light  and  graceful  drapery  in  which  elo¬ 
quence  can  disguise  it.  To  this  same  turn  of 
mind  we  attribute  the  productions  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  They  first  appear  in 
Greek  literature  at  a  time  when  all  interest 
in  politics  had  died  out,  and  men,  instead  of 
living  in  public,  as  their  forefathers  had 
done,  courted  retirement  and  privacy.  In 
many  cases,  such  a  life  was  one  of  voluptuous 
indulgence ;  in  most,  a  life  of  intellectual 
poverty ;  and  these  tales  became  popular, 
because  they  relieved  the  ennui  of  idleness. 
This  sufiiciently  explains  their  character. 
They  were  familiar,  trifling  compositions, 
containing  descriptions  of  the  laughable  inci¬ 
dents  of  life,  amusing  pieces  of  fiction,  and 
adventures  in  love  and  intrigue,  mixed  with 
great  licentiousness.  The  liomans  first  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  them  during  their 
campaigns  in  Levser  Asia.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  the  officers  of  Crassus’s  arm)'  carried 
the  novels  of  Aristides  in  their  knapsacks. 
Their  popularity  induced  Sisenna,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  expedition,  to  translate  them 
into  Latin ;  but  though  Ovid  mentions  the 
fact  of  their  publication,  we  hear  no  more  of 
them  during  the  golden  period  of  Roman 
literature.  In  the  next  century,  however, 
they  again  came  into  vogue,  and  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Apuleius; 
for  in  his  preface,  he  promises  to  string  to¬ 
gether  his  stories  in  the  Milesian  strain,  and 
charm  their  ears  with  a  merry  whispering. 

He  has  kept  his  promise.  His  story  con¬ 
tains  a  pleasant  account  of  the  habits,  the 
follies,  and  even  the  vices  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  He  had  enjoyed  extensive  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observation,  for  he  spent  his  early 
years  in  Africa,  studied  at  Athens,  and,  for 
some  years,  practised  at  the  bar  in  Rome ; 
and  as  the  result,  he  exhibits  to  us  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  portraits  taken  from  different  classes 
of  society,  sufficiently  resembling  the  sketches 
made  by  the  satirists  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury,  to  convince  us  of  their  truth,  but  less 
harshly  drawn.  There  is  the  usurer, — the 
enchantress  taking  vengeance  on  her  lover, — 
the  harsh  stepmother, — the  hectoring  sol¬ 
dier, — the  oppressed  provincial, — the  Chris-' 
tian  woman, — the  interior  of  a  workshop, — 
and  the  juggling  priests  of  the  Syrian  god¬ 
dess.  Every  picture  tells  its  own  date ;  the 
gallery  was  made  under  the  Empire. 

But  Apuleius  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as 
a  satirist,  and  desired,  in  portraying,  to  re¬ 
form  his  generation.  We  are  aware  that 
this  has  been  denied  by  many  critics,  both  in 


ancient  and  modem  times ;  but  on  any  other 
supposition  a  large  portion  of  the  book  is 
unintelligible,  and  inconsistent  with  what  we 
know  of  his  character.  Our  best  plan  will 
be  to  tell  the  story,  and  then  give  the  ex¬ 
planation  ;  following  his  own  words  as  far  as 
possible,  though  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  his 
faults  of  style.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  in 
our  quotations  we  have  taken  great  liberties 
with  Sir  George  Head’s  translation. 

Lucius,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  is  introduced 
to  us  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed,  upon  a 
journey  from  Corinth  to  Thessaly.  In  the 
way  he  overtook  a  commercial  traveller, 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  friend. 
The  subject  of  their  discussion  was  suited  to 
the  spot  in  which  they  were  travelling,  for 
they  were  discussing  the  pretensions  of 
magic  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly, — the 
chosen  home  of  witchcraft  from  the  days  of 
Medea  even  to  tlie  present  hour.  Lucius 
overheard  the  loud  laugh  with  which  the 
friend  scouted  the  merchant’s  story,  and  was 
tempted,  by  his  thirst  for  the  marvellous,  to 
introduce  himself  to  them  as  a  man  eager  for 
information.  He  reproved  the  unbelieving 
listener  in  words,  which,  though  intended  to 
convey  to  us  the  real  skepticism  of  the 
novelist,  flattered  the  speaker  into  repeating 
his  tale.  It  related  the  untimely  death  of  an 
acquaintance,  brought  about  by  the  incanta¬ 
tions  of  a  hag, — a  fact  of  which  the  merchant 
bad  been  himself  a  witness  on  some  former 
expedition  into  Thessaly,  to  procure  the 
honey  and  cheese  for  which  the  district  was 
famous.  The  story  was  good  enough  to  be¬ 
guile  the  remainder  of  a  toilsome  journey,  but 
is  not  worth  our  repeating.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  though  supported  by  the  devout  belief  of 
the  narrator,  and  the  common  talk  of  all  the 
people  of  Thessaly,  it  failed  to  convince  the 
skeptical  companion,  while  the  cautious  Lu¬ 
cius,  when  appealed  to,  gave  his  verdict  that 
nothing  is  impossible,  but  all  things  proceed 
according  to  the  decree  of  fate  ;  “  for,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  occurrences  happen  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  us  all,  so  wonderful,  as  to  have 
been  within  an  ace  of  never  happening  at  all.” 

The  tale  thus  ended,  Lucius  parted  com¬ 
pany  at  the  entrance  of  Hypata,  and  inquired 
for  the  house  of  Milo,  to  whom  he  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  Milo  was  one  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  class,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  imperfect  state  of  com¬ 
mercial  credit,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
secure  and  ready  investment  for  capital  un¬ 
der  the  Roman  Empire ;  he  was  a  miser  and 
a  money-lender.  The  influence  and  extor¬ 
tions  of  his  order  had  more  than  once  invited 
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the  interference  of  stringent  laws,  and  ex-  rious  witch — the  mistress  of  every  sepulchral 
posed  its  members  to  popular  hatred  ;  and  incantation.  By  the  slightest  puff  of  her 
the  old  inn-keeper,  who  directed  Lucius,  did  breath  upon  a  branch  or  a  stone,  or  any 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  speaking  an  ill  other  inanimate  object,  she  could  extinguish 
word  of  her  wealtliy  neighbor,  who  kept  one  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  plunge 
maid  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  dressed  the  world  in  the  darkness  of  chaos.  She 
like  a  beggar.  became  enamored  of  every  handsome  youth 

The  door  of  the  house  was  bolted  fast ;  she  met,  and  if  he  refused  to  gratify  her 
but,  after  a  parley  with  the  maid,  who  mis-  passion  she  changed  him  into  some  brutish 
took  him  for  a  customer  come  to  borrow,  form.  Fotis  was  her  mistress’s  confidante, 
Lucius  was  admitted  to  see  Milo.  The  and  herself  an  adept  in  magic ;  but  her 
money-lender  was  reclining  upon  a  tiny  knowledge  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
couch,  on  the  point  of  beginning  his  evening  impatience  and  dark  temper  which  character- 
meal.  His  wife  was  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  ixed  Pamphile.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
before  them  was  a  bare  table,  to  which  he  pert  and  coquettish,  and  readily  responded 
pointed,  and  said,  “  You  see  all  we  have  to  to,  if  she  did  not  anticipate,  the  advances  of 
offer.”  Then,  bidding  his  wife  rise,  and  Lucius.  His  fancy  was  taken  by  her  elegant 
dragging  his  unwilling  guest  into  her  place,  figure,  her  graceful  motions,  and,  above  all, 
he  apologizcal  for  the  want  of  furniture,  on  her  lu.xuriant  and  unadorned  tresses,  to  the 
the  ground  of  his  dread  of  robbers,  and,  praises  of  which  he  has  devoted  a  chapter ; 
after  a  compliment  on  the  handsome  figure  and  he  determined  to  follow  up  an  intimacy, 
of  Lucius,  and  his  almost  feminine  delicacy  which,  besides  its  own  attractions,  promised 
of  manners,  invited  him  to  occupy  a  nook  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the  knowledge 
in  his  colUge.  Lucius  accepted  the  invita-  he  was  in  search  of.  We  shall  presently  see 
tion  ;  but,  observing  Milo  s  parsimonious  what  were  its  consequences, 
style  of  living,  determined  to  forage  for  One  incident  during  his  stay  in  Hypata  is 
himself  on  his  way  to  his  evening  bath,  too  imporUint  to  the  plot  to  be  omitted. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  the  market,  and  There  was  a  noble  and  virtuous  matron, 
bought  a  b;isket  of  fish.  Just  then  he  was  named  Byrrhsena,  who  took  a  deep  interest 
recognized  by  an  old  friend,  named  Pythias,  in  him,  and  warned  him  against  the  danger- 
whose  dress  and  retinue  showed  him  to  be  a  ous  company  he  had  fallen  into.  It  chanced 
magistrate.  The  two  had  not  met  since  that  this  lady  gave  a  magnificent  entertain- 
their  school-days  at  Athens,  and  Pythias  had  ment,  at  which  all  the  fashion  of  the  place 
now  become  an  sedile  and  an  inspector  of  was  to  be  present,  and  she  invited  Lucius  to 
the  market.  He  caught  sight  of  the  basket,  join  the  party.  Fotis,  though  unwillingly, 
and  inquired  what  had  been  given  fur  the  gave  her  consent,  on  condition  that  he 
bargain.  The  price  was  exorbitant ;  and,  on  would  return  early,  for  fear  of  the  mad- 
bearing  it,  he  grasped  Lucius  by  the  hand,  headed  band  of  young  nobles  who  infested  the 
and  leading  him  back  to  the  stall,  in  the  streets  and  massacred  the  passers-by.  The 
harshest  tone  which  the  majesty  of  the  supper  was  excellent ;  the  wine  flowed  free- 
sedile  could  assume,  threatened  to  show  the  ly ;  one  of  the  guests  told  how*  he  had  lost 
fishmonger  how  rogues  should  be  treated,  his  ears  and  his  nose,  owing  to  a  witch  ;  jokes 
Then,  emptying  the  basket  in  the  middle  of  were  bandied  from  side  to  side,  and  it  was 
th%  road,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  late  before  Lucius,  with  dizzy  head  and  un¬ 
trample  upon  the  fishes  ;  and,  satisfied  with  certain  step,  returned  to  Milo’s  house, 
his  own  sternness,  advised  his  friend  to  come  There  he  saw  three  tall  figures,  to  all 
away,  adding,  “  The  disgrace  is  punishment  appearance  robbers,  dashing  against  the  door 
enough  fur  the  old  fellow.”  Lucius  stood  with  the  utmost  violence.  Without  a  mo- 
aghast  at  this  rigorous  system  of  administra-  ment’s  delay  he  charged  into  the  midst  of 
tion  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  so,  them,  and  engaged  each  in  turn,  till  all  three 
deprived  alike  of  his  money  and  his  fish,  and  fell,  pierced  with  wounds,  at  his  feet, 
wearied  by  his  long  journey  and  an  evening  Aurora  was  already  shaking  her  rosy  arm 
without  any  supper,  except  Milo’s  conversa-  above  the  glowing  trappings  of  her  horses, 
tion,  he  betook  himself  to  rest.  — the  fine  writing  is  Lucius’s,  notours, — and 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  making  mounting  towards  the  top  of  heaven,  when 
our  readers  more  intimately  acquainted  with  night  restored  him  to  day.  His  mind  was 
the  female  portion  of  Milo’s  household —  agitated  by  the  remembrance  of  the  last 
Pamphile  and  Fotis.  The  popular  belief  of  night’s  deed.  With  his  legs  bent  under 
Hypata  represented  the  former  as  a  noto-  him,  his  hands  clasped  and  resting  on  hi.* 
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knees,  he  snt  up  in  bed,  and  wept  abundantly, 
while  his  imagination  pictured  a  court,  a 
trial,  a  conviction,  and  the  executioner.  At 
this  moment  the  lictors  arrived  to  arrest  him 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  theatre,  the  only  place  large  enongh 
to  accommodate  the  crowds  assembled  to 
witness  the  trial.  The  prefect  of  the  night- 
watch  stated  the  charge,  and  Lucius  was 
called  upon  for  his  defence.  He  admitted 
the  fact,  but  repeating  word  for  word  the 
language  of  their  leader,  which  left  no  doubt 
of  their  intentions,  and  describing  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  their  attack  on  himself,  and  the 
deadly  grip  he  had  felt,  he  asked  for  a  tri¬ 
umphant  acquittal.  By  a  procedure  allowed 
in  Greek  courts,  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
deceased,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  was  now 
produced,  in  order  to  excite  the  commisera¬ 
tion  of  the  judges,  and,  at  her  instance,  the 
accused  was  compelled  to  lift  the  sheet  which 
covered  the  corpses.  Beneath  it  lay  three 
wine-skins,  slashed  with  gaping  holes,  which 
his  recollection  told  him  corresponded  with 
the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  robbers. 

The  laughter,  which  had  been  with  diffi¬ 
culty  suppressed  during  the  trial,  now  burst 
into  the  loudest  peals  of  merriment.  The 
day  was  the  festival  of  the  Lord  of  Laughter 
— the  patron  saint  of  Hypata — and  required 
annually  for  its  celebration  the  invention  of 
some  new  amnsement.  For  this  purpose  the 
trial  had  been  devised.  Lucius  received  the 
explanation  with  all  the  composure  he  could 
mu.ster ;  but  was  hardly  appeased  even  by 
the  honor  of  a  statue,  and  bein^  enrolled 
among  the  patrons  of  the  city.  Fotis,  in 
tears,  accounted  for  the  rest.  She  had  been 
sent  to  the  barber’s  shop  for  some  of  the 
hair  of  a  young  man  with  whom  her  mistress 
was  in  love;  but  the  barher  threatened  to 
inform  against  her;  so,  fearing  to  return 
empty-handed,  she  picked  up  the  hair  from 
some  wine-skins  hanging  in  the  street.  Her 
mistress  was  taken  in  by  its  flaxen  color; 
the  sorcery  worked  its  effect,  and  the  wine¬ 
skins,  animated  with  a  transient  vitality,  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  her  door  instead  of  the 
youth. 

And  now  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
was  waiting  arrived,  when  he  was  admitted 
by  Fotis  to  see  Pamphile  transform  herself 
into  an  owl,  and  fly  to  her  lover.  The  sight 
excited  his  desire  to  follow,  and  at  length 
Fotis,  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  produced  a 
box  of  ointment  from  her  mistress’s  cab¬ 
inet.  Lucius  shall  describe  the  scene  him¬ 
self: — 

“  Elated  at  the  sight  of  the  precious  treasure,  I 
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kissed  the  box  several  times ;  and,  uttering  re¬ 
peated  aspirations  in  hopes  of  a  prosperous  flight,! 
stripped  off  all  my  clothes  as  quick  as  possible, 
dipped  my  fingers  greedily  into  the  box  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  thence  extract^  a  grwd  large  lump  of  oint¬ 
ment.  rubbed  it  all  over  my  body  and  limbs. 
When  I  was  thoroughly  anointed,  I  swung  my 
arms  up  and  down,  in  imitation  of  the  movement 
of  a  bird’s  pinion,  and  continued  to  do  so  a  little 
while,  when,  instead  of  any  perceptible  token  of 
feathers  or  wings  making  their  appearance,  my 
own  skin,  alas,  grew  into  a  hard  leatliem  hide 
covered  with  bristly  hair,  my  fingers  and  toes  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  palms  of  mv  hands  and  the  soles  of 
my  feet  became  firm  solid  hoofs,  and  from  the  end 
of  my  spine  a  long  tail  proceeded.  .My  face  was 
enormous,  my  mouth  wide,  my  nostrils  gaping, 
my  lips  pendulous,  and  I  had  a  pair  of  immoder¬ 
ately  long,  rough,  hairy  eara.  In  short,  when  I 
came  to  contemplate  my  transformation  to  its  full 
extent,  I  found  that,  instead  of  a  bird,  I  had  be¬ 
come  changed  into  an  ass.” 

Our  readers  must  not  expect  the  fairy  fan¬ 
cy  of  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  in  what 
follows. 

Fotis,  in  her  eagerness,  had  mistaken  the 
box  ;  and,  though  a  compound  of  rose-leaves 
would  have  reversed  the  transformation,  she 
had  neglected  to  weave  for  her  lover  his 
evening  chaplet,  and  he  must  take  his  place 
in  the  stable  till  they  can  be  gather^  at 
dawn  of  day.  But  at  midnight  Milo’s  house 
was  sacked  by  a  band  of  robbers,  and  long 
before  morning  Lucius,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  his  late  host,  was  far  on  the  road  to  their 
cave  in  the  mountains. 

This  cave  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
the  corresponding  scene  in  Oil  Bias.  The 
presiding  genius — its  dame  Leonarda — was 
a  crone  bent  double  with  age,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  screech-owl,  who  attended  upon 
the  robbers,  and  received  in  return  a  rich  re¬ 
ward  of  invective  upon  her  habits  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Soon  another  inmate  arrived,  a 
young  lady  whom  the  robbers  captured  in 
one  of  their  raids.  They  handed  her  over  to 
the  beldame  for  consolation,  but  kind  words, 
and  harsh  looks,  were  alike  unavailing ;  so 
promising  her  an  old  wife’s  tale,  she  re¬ 
peated  the  legend  how  “celestial  Cupid” — 

“  Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced, 
After  her  wandering  labors  long. 

Till  free  consent  the  gods  among. 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride.” 

The  lady  listened,  and  was  soothed  ;  and 
Lucius,  forgetting  bis  transformation,  regret¬ 
ted  that  be  had  not  his  pen  and  tttblels,  to 
note  down  every  word.  Relief,  however, 
more  substantial  was  at  hand.  The  robbers 
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had  taken  the  resolution  to  slay  Lucius,  and 
sew  the  lady  up  in  his  hide,  when  a  young 
man  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  to  the 
horde,  and  they  were  induced,  from  his  com¬ 
manding  stature,  his  boasted  achievements, 
and  the  rich  prise  he  threw  into  the  common 
stock,  to  take  him  at  once  os  their  leader. 
The  youth  was  the  lady’s  lover,  and  by  his 
manoeuvres  soon  effected  her  deliverance. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  her  native  city  turned 
out  to  welcome  her  when  she  made  her  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  on  the  back  of  Lucius,  and  he, 
to  testify  his  sympathy  in  the  public  rejoic¬ 
ing,  made  the  place  ring  with  brayings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  as  loud  as  thun¬ 
der. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  tiirougli  ! 
his  succeeding  misfortunes,  so  we  will  pass 
to  the  time  he  spent  in  the  service  of  a  band  ] 
of  mendicant  priests.  He  has  described  this 
passage  of  his  life  at  some  length. 

The  priests  presented  a  fantastic  appear¬ 
ance.  Their  faces  were  painAd,  and  the 
insides  of  their  eyelids  darkened  after  the 
manner  of  Eastern  women.  They  wore 
white  tunics  striped  with  purple,  turbans, 
and  yellow  sandals.  Their  arms  were  bare, 
and  h  their  hands  were  large  swords  or 
axes,  in  this  guise  they  danced  along  in 
procession,  with  a  wild  step  to  the  music  of 
Hutes,  cymbals,  and  castanets,  till  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  mansion  of  some  rich  proprietor, 
who  was  willing  to  repay  a  grand  exhibition 
of  their  rites.  Those  rites  were  gloomy  and 
hideous.  As  the  band  entered  they  made 
the  premises  ring  with  discordant  bowlings, 
and  ran  to  and  fro  with  frantic  gestures. 
They  whirled  their  heads  till  their  long  hair 
stood  out  on  end,  and  tore  their  flesh  with 
their  teeth  and  knives.  Then  one  of  the 
party,  taking  the  lead,  and  panting  deeply, 
pretended  to  be  the  subject  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  possession ; — as  though,  says  Lucius, 
the  presence  of  the  gods  made  men  weak 
instead  of  strong.  In  a  loud  chaunt,  he  ac¬ 
cused  himself  of  some  imaginary’  violation  of 
their  rules,  requiring  for  its  expiation  punish¬ 
ment  from  his  own  hand.  I^izing  a  whip, 
strung  with  the  knucklebones  of  sheep, — the 
peculiar  imphment  of  their  order, — he  lash¬ 
ed  himself  severely,  without  betraying  the 
least  sense  of  pain.  This  exhibition  contin¬ 
ued  till  the  earth  was  moistened  with  blood. 
At  its  close  the  spectators  vied  in  offering 
them  money  and  presents  of  every  kind, 
which  the  flagellants,  well  provided  with 
wallets  for  the  purpose,  greedily  scraped  to¬ 
gether  and  piled  upon  Lucius,  who  discharg¬ 


ed  the  double  function  of  a  “  locomotive 
granary  and  temple.” 

In  this  way  they  plundered  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Once,  indeed,  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  while  performing  some  disgraceful 
orgies,  nnd  compelled,  for  fear  of  public  ridi¬ 
cule,  to  decamp.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  this  report,  than 
they  were  again  received  everywhere  with 
reverence.  JNor  was  this  feeling  confined  to 
the  lower  classes.  On  their  approach  to  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  “a  religious  man  and 
one  that  feared  the  gods  greatly,”  hearing 
the  cymbals,  came  out  to  meet  them,  and 
hospitably  entertained  them  during  their  stay. 
At  another  place,  they  were  pampered  for 
several  days  at  the  public  expense.  Here 
they  were  held  in  high  repute  for  their  skill 
in  divination.  They  were  consulted  on  all 
the  important  emergencies  of  life, — the  choice 
of  a  wife,  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  the  success 
of  a  journey,  or  an  expedition  against  ban¬ 
ditti.  Their  fees  were  large,  and  their  labor 
small,  fur  they  answered  all  comers  in  one 
I  formula,  which  the  craft  of  the  priests  inter- 
i  preted  to  suit  each  particular  case.  At 
length,  however,  their  knavery  was  exposed. 

I  Under  pretence  of  celebrating  their  secret 
i  rites,  they  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Oods,  and  stole  thence  a  sa- 
1  cred  goblet.  The  theft  was  speedily  discov- 
i  ered  ;  the  whole  band  was  summarily  thrown 
into  prison ;  and  Lucius  put  up  to  auction. 

He  was  bought  by  a  baker,  **  a  kind- 
hearted  and  highly  respectable  man.”  We 
are  careful  to  give  his  character,  that  his 
establishment  may  not  be  supposed  to  imply 
monstrous  inhumanity.  It  was  one  of  the 
workhouses  into  which  were  crowded  the 
slaves  who  formed  the  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Roman  world.  We  are  not 
often  admitted  to  see  their  interior.  Pro- 
,  found  indifference  rather  than  any  desire  of 
concealment  has  caused  our  exclusion.  An¬ 
cient  writers  did  not  care  to  describe  what 
none  cared  to  read.  But  this  indifference 
had  for  some  time  been  giving  way.  Seneca 
had  laid  down  a  new  rule  for  the  treatment 
of  slaves,  that  a  man  should  do  to  his  inferiors 
as  he  would  his  superiors  should  do  to  him. 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  took  the  first 
steps  towards  embodying  in  laws  the  maxims 
of  the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  absolute  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  life  and  death  over  slaves  was 
transferred  from  their  masters  to  the  prefect 
of  the  city.  They  were  allowed  to  appeal  to 
him  in  cases  of  cruelty,  starvation,  and  gross 
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personal  afifront.  It  is  to  this  altered  state 
of  public  feeling  we  probably  owe  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  Lucius’s  first  view  of  the  hu¬ 
man  inmates  of  their  common  abode ; — 

“  What  a  stunted  set  of  human  beings  did  I 
see  before  me !  Their  lacerated  backs  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  shaded  rather  tlian  covered  with  ragged 
cloaks,  were  marked  with  black  and  blue  wheals ; 
some  had  only  a  slight  covering  round  the  waist, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  rest  was  visible  through  their 
tatters.  Their  foreheads  were  branded  with  let¬ 
ters;  their  heads  half  shaved,  their  ankles  in  fet¬ 
ters,  their  faces  of  ghastly  paleness,  their  eyes 
eaten  away  and  nearly  blinded  by  the  black  smoke 
and  hot  air;  and  they  were  covered  with  a  dirty- 
white  mixture  of  ashes  and  flour,  like  the  dust 
with  which  wrestlers  sprinkle  themselves  before 
entering  the  ring.” 

The  baker  had  a  wife,  who  took  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  dislike  to  Lucius.  Before  day-break, 
while  in  bed,  she  called  out  for  the  new  ass 
to  be  harnessed  to  the  wheel ;  her  first  act, 
on  getting  up,  was  to  order  him  to  be  beaten; 
and  he  was  the  last  led  back  to  the  manger. 
In  return,  he  has  described  her  character  in 
terms  of  the  bitterest  hatred  : — 

“  The  heart  of  that  most  detestable  woman  was 
like  a  common  cesspool,  in  which  all  the  evil  dis¬ 
positions  of  our  nature  were  collected  together. 
There  was  actually  no  description  of  wickedness 
wanting.  She  was  cruel,  malevolent,  abandoned, 
drunken,  obstinate,  close-fisted,  avaricious  in 
grasping,  profuse  in  dissipation,  an  enemy  to  good 
faith,  a  foe  to  chastity.  Tlien  despising  and 
trampling  under  foot  the  deities,  in  place  of  the 
true  worship,  she  set  up  a  false  and  impious  im¬ 
agination  of  a  god,  whom  she  might  style  the 
Only  God  ;  and,  deceiving  her  neighbors  and  be¬ 
traying  her  miserable  husband  by  the  pretence  of 
her  empty  observances,  she  abandoned  herself  to 
morning  draughts  of  wine  and  unceasing  adulte¬ 
ry.” 

TUe  -character  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence — the  lady  was  a  Christian.  Such, 
at  least,  has  been  the  supposition  of  the  most 
learned  critics.  She  is  not  indeed  called  by 
the  name,  but  some  of  the  features  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to,  and  none  are  at  va¬ 
riance  with,  the  popular  conception  of  the 
character.  The  word  which  expresses  her 
creed,  "  an  imagination  of  a  God,”  is  the 
same  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after¬ 
wards,  Tertullian  mentions  ns  specifically  ap¬ 
plied  by  heathens  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  empty  observances,  and  the  morning 
draughts  of  wine  recall  to  our  minds  the  let¬ 
ter  Pliny  wrote  to  Trajan,  and  the  charge  of 
impurity  finds  an  illustration  in  the  remark  of 
Tertullian,  that  the  heathen  viewed  the  sup- 
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per  of  the  Lord  with  such  disgust,  that  no 
man  allowed  his  wife  to  go  to  it  without  a 
feeling  of  suspicion. 

His  next  master  was  a  gardener,  who  drove 
him  every  morning  to  the  neighboring  market 
with  a  load  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  on  bis 
return  shared  with  him  his  evening  meal  of 
“  rancid  lettuces  as  coarse  as  brooms.”  While 
here,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
two  significant  instances  of  the  insecurity  of 
life  and  property  at  a  distance  from  thee  >  *. 
tre  of  government. 

There  was  a  cottager  whose  small  farm 
adjoined  the  domains  of  a  youthful  and  rich 
proprietor,  who  employed  his  family  influ¬ 
ence,  and  his  position  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  to  lord  it  over  the  city.  He  made 
open  war  upon  bis  poor  neighbor,  killed  his 
sheep,  drove  away  his  oxen,  and  trampled 
down  his  growing  com.  After  robbing  him 
of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  he  became  ea2er 
to  eject  him  from  his  field,  and  upon  some 
pettifogging  quibble,  laid  claim  to  the  whole 
property.  The  cottager,  anxious  to  save 
enough  of  his  patrimony  for  a  grave,  called 
together  a  large  party  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  beat  his  bounds.  They  expostulated  in 
the  mildest  terms  with  the  great  man,  but 
were  answered  with  threats.  A  voice  then 
exclaimed  that  it  was  vain  for  him  to  play 
the  tyrant  because  of  his  wealth,  for  the  law 
gave  protection  to  the  poor  against  the  in¬ 
solence  of  the  rich.  The  words  fell  like  oil 
upon  fire.  The  tyrant  maddened  bade  his 
shepherds  let  slip  their  dogs,  and  hark  them 
on  to  the  attack.  The  faster  the  party  fled, 
the  more  keenly  the  hounds  pursued,  and 
many  were  torn  in  pieces.  In  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  some  satisfaction  is  made  to  our  sense  of 
justice.  The  aggressor  himself  fell.  We 
are  not  told  what  became  of  the  cottager. 

But  the  tyranny  of  the  wealthy  was  not 
the  only  species  of  oppression  to  which  the 
poor  in  the  provinces  were  exposed.  The 
military  quartered  in  the  district  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  despotic  insolence,  and  hardy 
indeed  was  the  civilian,  who,  with  justice  un 
his  side,  dared  to  contend  against  a  soldier. 
It  is  the  history  of  all  governments,  which 
depend  for  their  maintenance  on  the  army. 
As  the  gardener  was  riding  home  on  Lucius, 
musing  over  the  occurrence  just  related,  he 
was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  a  gaunt 
legionary  demanding  the  ass  for  the  use  of 
his  commanding  officer,  and  enforcing  the 
demand  with  a  blow.  The  gardener  wiped 
away  the  blood  which  streamed  from  his 
head,  and  mildly  begged  him  to  spare  so 
sluggish  and  unsafe  an  animal.  But  the 
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lioldier  was  inexorable,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  ending  the  controversy  by  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  the  civilian,  when  the  gardener,  by 
a  feint,  tripped  him  up,  and  pommelling  him 
soundly,  left  him  for  dead.  He  seized  his 
sword,  and  rode  off  with  it  at  full  speed  to 
hide  himself  till  the  affair  blew  over.  The 
soldier  slunk  to  barracks,  ashamed  and  afraid, 
for  by  the  Roman  articles  of  war,  the  soldier 
who  parted  with  his  sword  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  deserter.  His  comrades  took  up  his 
cause,  and  laid  an  information  against  the 
gardener,  for  refusing  to  give  up  a  silver 
dish,  the  property  of  their  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  which,  they  alleged,  he  had  found.  With 
their  help,  the  magistrates  discovered  his 
hiding-place,  and  threw  him  into  prison  to 
answer  the  charge  ;  and  there  being  no  one 
now  to  object,  the  soldier  took  possession  of 
Lucius. 

We  arc  fast  approaching  the  end  of  his 
wanderings.  He  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
rich  Corinthian,  who  being  an.\ious  to  signal¬ 
ize  his  acccs.sion  to  office  by  an  exhibition  of 
more  than  u.sual  magnificence,  had  come  to 
Thessaly  to  collect  wild  beasts  and  gladia¬ 
tors.  To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  in  Lucius 
the  power  of  living  upon  human  food,  and, 
in  consequence,  determined  upon  assigning 
him  a  part  in  the  spectacle.  What  that  part 
was,  we  must  pass  over  in  silence.  On  any 
supposition — whether  these  chapters  contain 
an  account  of  an  actual  occurrence,  or  are 
merely  a  caricature — the  fact,  that  a  man  of 
high  character  should  write,  and  hearers 
listen  to  them,  is  evidence  of  depravity  we 
might  have  disbelieved,  had  it  not  been  cor¬ 
roborated  by  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture  still  remaining.  The  exhibition  opened 
with  a  ballet.  Change  the  close  atmosphere 
of  a  modern  opera-house  for  a  spacious 
amphitheatre  open  to  the  sky — the  glare  of 
gas  lamps  for  the  bright  light  of  a  spring 
morning — and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
picturing  to  ourselves  the  “  J udgment  of 
Paris,”  as  it  w:ui  represented  that  day  at 
Corinth.  The  mazy  dance  of  the  corps  of 
ballet  girls,  the  scenery,  the  pantomime — in 
a  word,  the  whole  representation  might  be 
modern,  except  that  public  opinion  in  Corinth 
allowed  a  nearer  approach  to  the  costume  in 
which  the  goddesses  appeared  on  Mount  Ida, 
than  would  be  tolerated  now-a-days,  even  in 
poaet  pluttiques. 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  Lucius 
were  so  engrossed  with  the  spectacle,  that 
they  left  him  to  his  own  devices.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and 
galloping  away  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
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Cenchrese,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  in  a 
retired  spot  on  the  sea-shore.  When  he 
awoke,  the  moon  was  just  rising  above  the 
waves.  He  prayed  to  her,  as  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  to  save  him  from  his  debased  con¬ 
dition,  and  restore  him  to  his  former  self.  In 
answer  to  his  prayer,  Isis  appeared, — reveal¬ 
ing  herself  as  the  one  deity  worshipped 
under  many  names,  and  bidding  him  wait  till 
the  morrow  for  deliverance.  In  return,  she 
demanded  that  he  should  consider  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  pledged  to  her  service,  to 
be  spent  in  diligent  obedience,  devout  minis¬ 
trations,  and  inviolable  purity. 

In  the  morning,  the  streets  of  Cenchrese 
were  filled  with  crowds  running  hither  and 
thither,  preparing  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Isis.  Its  contrast  with  the  gloomy  rites  we 
witnessed  just  now  is  too  marked  not  to  be 
intentional.  Thtlr  dismal  bowlings  told  of 
sin  and  expiation,  the  song  of  this  is  of  mercy 
and  thankfulness.  Theif  were  sullied  with 
hypocrisy  and  crime,  //lis  is  all  joy  and 
purity.  Even  the  objects  of  nature  are  8U{v- 
posed  to  sympathize  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
day.  The  ceremonial  is  minutely  described. 
In  front,  were  humorous  representations  of 
the  different  pursuits  of  mankind.  There 
was  the  hunter,  the  soldier,  the  gladiator, 
the  magistrate,  the  philosopher,  the  fowler, 
the  fisherman,  each  with  the  emblems  of  his 
craft.  There  were  also  animals,  connected 
by 'mythological  fancy  with  the  worship  of 
Isis.  A  tame  bear  sat  in  a  car,  in  the  garb 
of  a  matron  ;  the  part  of  Ganymede  was  per¬ 
formed  by  an  ape ;  and  an  ass,  with  a  pair 
of  wings  glued  to  his  back  in  imitation  of 
Pegasus,  walked  beside  a  Bellerophon  in  the 
person  of  a  decrepit  old  man.  Next  came 
the  procession.  A  troop  of  women  preceded 
the  image  of  tlie  goddess,  carrying  mirroie 
on  their  shoulders,  to  reflect  her  figure. 
Some  with  ivory  combs  imitated  the  adieo 
of  dressing  her  hair  ;  others  sprinkled  per¬ 
fumes  along  the  path,  or  brandished  torches. 
They  marched  to  the  chant  of  a  chorus,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  flutes  and  eymbals. 
Then  followed  the  main  body  of  the  initiated 
— a  crowd  of  men  and  women  of  all.  ranks 
and  ages,  dressed  in  white  liueQ.  The  men 
had  their  heads  shaved.  Priests  of  tall 
stature  carried  the  sacred  vessels— -a  golden 
lamp  like  a  boat,  a  palm  tree,  an  altar,  a 
model  of  the  left  band,  to  signify  fair  dealing,, 
and  a  winoowing-fan.  Next  were  borne  aloft 
the  emblems  of  the  gods — the  dog  Anubis, 
with  his  faces  half  sable,,  half,  gold  ;  a  cow, 
the  type  of  production;  an  ark  ;  and  lastly, 
an  object  in  the  likeness  neither  of  beast,  mui 
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bird,  nor  even  human  being — a  small  urn, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  with  a  handle  of 
the  shape  of  an  asp,  the  peculiar  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  high-priest  closed  the 
train,  and,  forewarned  in  a  dream,  paused  at 
the  approach  of  Lucius,  to  offer  him  his  gar¬ 
land.  He  tasted,  and  the  promise  of  the 
deity  was  fulfilled.  The  transformation  was 
reversed.  His  neck,  his  ears,  his  teeth,  re¬ 
assumed  their  human  dimensions,  and  his  tail, 
the  feature  in  his  asinine  incarnation  most 
galling,  completely  vanished.  The  priest  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  events  of  his  life.  In 
youth,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
birth,  social  position,  and  learning,  he  had 
given  way  to  debasing  pleasures  and  ill- 
fated  curiosity.  But  the  punishment  which 
the  blindness  of  Fortune  had  inflicted,  had 
brought  him  to  a  better  mind.  Calamity 
had  no  hold  over  those  whose  lives  the  god¬ 
dess  claimed  for  herself.  “  Let  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  behold,  let  them  behold  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  error.  Lo,  delivered  from  his 
former  woes  by  the  providence  of  the  mighty 
Isis,  Lucius  has  triumphed  over  his  destiny. 
Still,  to  be  more  secure,  enlist  in  our  sacred 
army.  Devote  thyself  from  this  hour  to  the  | 
observance  of  our  ritual,  and  freely  take  the 
yoke  of  its  service ;  for  when  thou  hast  be¬ 
gun  to  serve  the  goddess,  thou  wilt  more 
truly  enjoy  liberty.” 

When  the  rites  of  the  day  were  celebrated, 
and  the  mimic  siiip  sacred  to  Isis  had  been 
launched,  to  secure  a  proeperous  navigation 
for  the  season,  the  crowd  dispersed  to  spread 
abroad  the  fame  of  the  miracle,  and  Lucius 
prepared  to  obey  the  monition  of  the  god¬ 
dess.  A  sense  of  religious  awe  delayed 
awhile  his  initiation.  The  ritual  was  difficult 
of  observance.  It  ordained  a  severe  rule  of 
absiiDence,  and  a  life  of  the  utmost  circum¬ 
spection.  The  high-priest,  too,  checked  his 
impatience,  representing  the  impiety  of  haste 
as  no  less  than  that  of  disobedience  to  the 
call.  At  length,  however,  the  will  of  the 
goddesa  was  clearly  revealed,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  initiation.  He  was  bathed  and 
sprinkled  with  pure  water.  Ten  days  of  fasting 
were  then  prescribed.  On  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  day,  the  people  flocked  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  present 
him  with  their  offerings.  Presently  the  pro¬ 
fane  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the 
priest  led  hint  into  the  innermost  sanctuary. 
We  will  hear  from  himself  what  he  saw  : — 

"  I  approached  die  abode  of  death ;  with  my 
foot  I  pressed  the  threshold  of  Proserpine’s  palace. 
I  was  transported  through  the  elemeats,  and  con¬ 


ducted  back  again.  At  midniglrt  I  saw  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun  shining.  I  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods, — the  gods  of  heaven  and  of  the  shades 
below ;  ay,  stood  near  and  worshipped*  And 
now  have  I  only  told  thee  such  things,  that,  hear¬ 
ing,  thou  necessarily  canst  not  understand  ;  and, 
being  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  profane,  I 
can  enunciate  without  committing  a  crime.” 

In  the  morning  the  people  were  again  .ad¬ 
mitted  to  see  him,  placed  like  a  statue  in 
the  middle  of  the  temple,  in  a  linen  robe  em¬ 
broidered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  a  urown 
of  palm  leaves.  This  was  his  spiritual  birth¬ 
day,  and  was  spent  in  festivity  and  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  On  the  third  day  the  same  rites 
were  repeated,  and  the  initiation  was  then 
complete.  Though  Lucius  has  told  us  that  it  is 
beyond  our  comprehension,  there  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  that  the  ceremony  typified 
death  and  a  resurrection. 

After  this  he  went  toi  Rome,  and  was 
there  initialed  into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris, 
which  differed  widely  from  those  of  Isis,  in 
the  mode  of  their  celebration,  though  the 
two  deities  were  closely  connected,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  substantially  one.  Osiris 
revealed  to  him  that  he  should  become 
famous  for  his  forensic  success  ;  and  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  the  great  body  of  his 
sacred  profession,  appointed  him  to  a  high 
office  among  the  Pastophori,  an  order  wliuse 
duty  it  was  to  bear  the  pall  in  the  processions 
of  the  god. 

“  Thenceforward,”  says  Lucius,  “  1  fulfilled  my 
duty  as  a  member  of  that  ancient  college  ;  ami, 
with  a  head  newly  and  thoroughly  shaved,  joy¬ 
fully  exposed  my  bald  pate  lo  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude  whithersoever  I  went.” 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  story  which  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  popularity  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  to  the  fourth  century. 
Its  interest  was  increased  by  a  curious 
theological  discussion.  When  in  their  con¬ 
troversies  with  their  heathen  neighbors,  the 
early  Christians  appealed  for  confirmation  to 
the  minicles  of  our  Lord,  they  were  met  by 
a  counter-appeal  lo  current  accounts  of 
wonders  performed  by  reputed  magicians. 
Apuleius  was  ranked  in  this  class,  and  the 
metamorphoses  of  Lucius,  under  which  name 
he  was  supposed  to  represent  himself,  were 
uoted  among  his  miracles.  Lactantius  and 
erome  in  the  third  century  both  allude  to 
the  dispute.  At  a  later  period  Marcellinus 
applied  to  his  father  for  an  answer.  The 
answer  is  remarkable.  Apuleius  has  himself 
denied  any  knowledge  of  magic ;  and  Augus¬ 
tin  was  obviously  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
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the  denial,  though  he  was  staggered  by  the 
universality  of  the  rumor,  and  from  feeling 
that  those  who  started  the  difficulty  would 
not  appreciate  so  simple  a  solution.  Adopt-  i 
ing  therefore  the  popular  version,  he  con¬ 
trasted  him  with  David.  Born  in  the  higher 
ranks,  highly  educated  and  of  great  elo¬ 
quence,  he  never  with  all  his  arts  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  judicial  office  in  the  repub¬ 
lic.  And  yet  his  actions  showed  that  he 
was  not  insensible  to  ambition.  He  did  his 
best,  and  his  failure  was  due  to  want  of 
power,  not  of  will.  David,  on  the  contrary, 
not  by  magic,  but  by  pleasing  God,  rose 
from  a  shepherd  to  a  king.  Without  much 
astuteness,  the  heathen  opponent  might  have 
replied  that  Apuleius  was  not  really  ambitious, 
lie  retired  early  in  life  from  Rome  to  his 
native  place  Madaura,  and  there  reached  the 
highest  judicial  post  a  colony  had  to  offer. 
He  speaks  with  pride  of  succeeding  to  his 
father’s  office,  and  it  is  n  fair  conclusion  that 
his  ambition  looked  no  higher.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  answer  seems  to  have  proved 
good  us  an  argumenttim  ad  homines,  for  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  question. 

But  we  should  wrong  Augustin  were  we 
to  suppose  his  “  strong,  capacious,  and 
argumentative  mind  ”  could  rest  satisfied 
with  this  solution.  In  his  work  “  On  the 
City  of  God,”  he  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  consistently  with  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion.  If  true,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  demons,  beings 
to  whom  the  power  of  creation,  or  of  effect¬ 
ing  real  transformations,  is  denied  by  God, 
and  the  power  of  producing  deceptive  ap¬ 
pearances  alone  conceded.  Through  some 
inexplicable  exercise  of  that  power,  the 
phantasy  of  one  man,  that  part  of  us  which, 
though  itself  incorporeal,  assumes  with 
strange  rapidity  in  thought,  or  sleep,  a 
thousand  corporeal  shapes,  is  made  to  appear 
to  another  in  the  form  of  an  animal ;  in  such 
a  manner  that,  while  the  one,  far  removed 
and  buried  in  deep  sleep,  imagines  himself  an 
animal  carrying  a  load,  the  other  sees,  not  a 
real  animal,  but  the  appearance  of  an  animal, 
carrying  a  load,  which,  if  real,  is  carried  by 
the  unseen  demon.  Our  first  impulse  is  to 
laugh,  but  Augustin  had  to  explain  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  persons  who  testified  to  having 
heard  of,  and  actually  seen,  such  tansforma- 
tions.  'Fhe  controversy  has  left  no  trace, 
except  that  of  compelling  each  succeeding 
editor  to  examine  the  proof  of  identity  be¬ 
tween  Apuleius  and  his  hero.  The  earlier 
commentators  are  nearly  equally  divided  on 
the  subject.  Sir  George  Head  says,  “  Un¬ 


questionably,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  *'  adventures  of  his  hero  Lucius,  it 
was  himself  whom  he  intended  to  per¬ 
sonate  while  nearly  all  modern  scholars  of 
authority  take  a  different  view.  This  last  is 
our  opinion.  If  we  except,  perhaps,  the 
scene  describing  the  initiation,  they  have 
apparently  no  more  in  common  than  any 
other  novelist  of  manners  and  bis  hero  ; 
though  much  that  the  hero  relates  must 
most  probably  consist  of  the  experience  of 
the  novelist. 

Apuleius  hated  magic,  because  it  had  ex* 
ercised  a  real  and  unpleasant  influence  upon 
his  life.  While  studying  at  Athens,  he  be- 
^  came  intimate  with  a  young  man,  Pontianus, 
an  African  like  himself.  Puntianus’s  mother, 
Pudentilla,  was  a  rich  lady  of  forty,  who  bad 
remained  in  widowhood  thirteen  years,  for 
the  sake  of  her  sons.  That  reason  no  longer 
applied  ;  and  now  her  own  inclination  prompt¬ 
ed,  her  family  advised,  and  her  physicians 
prescribed,  matrimony.  Pontianus  fixed  up¬ 
on  Apuleius  as  worthy  of  being  his  mother’s 
husband  and  his  own  stepfather;  and  he 
proceeded  in  the  matter  like  an  adept  in 
match-making.  Apuleius  happened  to  be 
visiting  at  (Ea,  the  modern  Tripoli,  where 
Pudentilla  lived,  on  his  way  to  Alexandria. 
Pontianus  sounded  him  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  and  seing  his  unwillingness,  en¬ 
treated  him  not  to  risk  bis  health  by  travel¬ 
ling  that  winter,  but  to  wait  till  next  year, 
when  he  would  himself  accompany  him, — 
bi'gging  him  meanwhile  to  remain  in  their 
house,  which  was  healthy,  and  commanded 
a  view  of  the  sea.  Apuleius  acquiesced,  and 
common  studies  cemented  his  friendship  with 
the  lady.  The  favorable  moment  at  length 
arrived  ;  when  after  the  delivery  by  Apuleius 
of  a  very  successful  public  lecture,  Pontianus 
told  him  that  the  whole  of  CEa  agreed  be 
would  make  an  excellent  husband  for  Puden¬ 
tilla.  She  W’as,  he  admitted,  a  widow  with¬ 
out  personal  attractions ;  adding,  with  a 
shrewd  knowledge  of  his  friend’s  weaknesses, 
that  to  reserve  himself  in  hope  of  a  match 
for  beauty  or  money,  was  unbecoming  a 
friend  and  a  philosopher.  His  wish  to  travel 
was  the  difficulty;  but  sotvn  he  became  as 
eager  to  win  the  lady  as  if  he  had  made  the 
offer.  Now  her  connections  began  to  object. 
Pontianus  was  gained  over  to  their  faction, 
and  every  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  lovers, — of  coarse  without  success.  The 
opposition,  nevertheless,  did  not  cease  even 
upon  the  marriage.  They  prosecuted  him  in 
'  the  Court  of  the  Proconsul  for  dealing  in 
magic,  and  so  obtaining  the  lady’s  affections. 
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Every  topic,  however  irrelevant  and  absurd, 
which  could  make  him  ludicrous  or  unpopu¬ 
lar,  was  foisted  in  to  eke  out  the  ridiculous 
charge ;  and  it  is  to  his  Apology  that  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  his  personal  history.  He 
was  handsome ; — so  had  other  philosophers 
been,  but  literary  labor  had  worn  away  his 
good  looks,  and  his  neglected  locks  hung 
down  in  ropes :  he  used  tooth-powder, — the 
habit  was  cleanly  and  not  unpliilosophical ; 
he  wrote  love-sonnets, — his  verses  might  be 
wanton,  but  his  life  was  pure :  he  carried  a 
looking-glass, — he  was  studying  the  laws  of 
reflection :  he  was  poor, — he  had  spent  his 
patrimony  in  assisting  his  friends  and  in 
travelling:  he  collected  fishes  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  magic, — be  was  investigating  their 
natural  history,  and  trying  to  use  them  in 
medicine :  a  Iray  had  suddenly  fallen  in  his 
presence, — the  boy  had  a  fit :  a  lady  of  sixty 
bad  been  charmed  into  marrying  a  man  half 
her  age, — he  told  the  story,  the  lady  was 
only  forty ;  her  relations  had  got  up  the 
prosecution  from  jealousy  at  his  obtaining 
her  property,  and  meanwhile  he  had  induced 
the  reluctant  Pudentilla  to  leave  her  money 
to  her  son.  The  defence  was  complete ;  we 
need  not  add,  he  was  acquitted. 

Critics  have  perplexed  themselves  to  find 
a  hidden  meaning  in  the  book.  They  have 
supposed  it  an  allegory,  representing  the  soul 
invited  by  Virtue  and  Vice; — like  the  old 
story  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules.  Thus  Byr- 
rhaena  is  Virtue,  warning  Lucius  against 
Pamphile  and  Fotis,  the  impersonation  of 
Vice;  but  led  astray  by  curiosity  and  love  of 
pleasure,  he  neglects  the  warning,  and  his 
transformation  typifies  his  fall  into  sensuality. 
In  the  end  his  better  nature, — the  human 
reason  beneath  the  asinine  form, — roused  and 
strengthened  bv  misfortune,  becomes  victo¬ 
rious,  and  induces  him  to  pledge  himself  to 
Virtue  by  initiation  among  the  worshippers 
of  Isis.  Warburton  has  lent  his  support  to 
this  theory.  His  ingenuity  has  tempted  him 
to  carry  it  a  step  further.  He  exalts  Apu- 
leius  into  a  controversialist,  and  an  invete¬ 
rate  enemy  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  considers 
the  true  design  of  the  story  to  be  “  to  re¬ 
commend  Initiation  into  the  Mysteries,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  New  Religion.”  This  inter¬ 
pretation  is  founded  on  the  character  of  the 
baker’s  wife,  and  a  passage  in  the  Apology, 
from  which  Warburton  concludes  that  his 
accuser  was  a  Christian.  For  the  honor  of 
the  African  Church,  we  hope  the  conclusion 
is  false;  and  assuredly,  if  Apuleius  had  in¬ 
tended  to  single  out  Christianity  for  bis  at¬ 
tack,  he  would  have  made  his  meaning 


clearer.  Nor  do  we  think  the  tale  an  alle¬ 
gory.  It  was  not  new ;  we  have  it  in  Lucian, 
and  both  are  said  to  have  copied  from  an 
earlier  writer — Lucius  of  Patrae. 

But  Apuleius  introduced  two  remarkable 
additions, — the  account  of  the  Mysteries,  and 
an  allegory,  closely  connected  with  them, 
representing  the  fall,  the  trials,  and  the  ul¬ 
timate  restoration  of  the  soul  to  the  love  of 
what  is  divine, — the  legend  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  In  the  Greek  account  Lucius  re¬ 
gains  his  human  form  on  merely  tasting  rose- 
leaves;  Apuleius,  by  his  version,  obviously 
intended  to  use  the  old  story  as  a  vehicle  for 
a  panegyric  on  the  “  Mysteries.”  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  initiation  was  an  established  tenet 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  in  bis 
Apology  he  boasts  of  having  studied  “  many 
sacred  systems,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  in  the 

Sursuit  of  truth  and  the  exercise  of  piety.” 

ow,  by  the  side  of  the  true  mysteries  had 
grown  up  a  race  of  impostors,  who  brought 
discredit  upon  them  by  their  debauchery, 
magic,  and  lying  divinations.  To  this  race 
belonged  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
with  their  bloody  rites.  To  this  the  Jewish 
fortune-teller,  who  appears  in  Juvenal,  be¬ 
tween  the  howling  priests  of  Osiris  and  the 
Armenian  soothsayer.  To  this,  in  common  ap¬ 
prehension,  the  Christian.  Like  the  heathen 
mysteries,  the  Christian  society  was  proselyt¬ 
ing  and  migratory.  Still  more,  like  them,  it 
was  part  of  the  dregs  which  the  Syrian  Oron- 
tes  rolled  into  the  Tiber.  No  more  was 
needed  to  arouse  prejudice,  and  render  inquiry 
unnecessary,  on  the  part  of  a  Roman.  Every 
fact  and  every  report  was  made  to  harmonize 
with  this  theory  of  its  character,  and  hence 
come  the  features  in  the  baker’s  wife  which 
we  can  recognize,  combined  with  others  to 
which  we  know  of  no  counterpart.  Against  all 
these  superstitions  Apuleius  levelled  his  satire. 
They  were  gloomy  and  infernal ;  nay,  more, 
they  were  caricatures  of  the  truth.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  bring  out  the  contrast.  The  best 
commentary  on  the  book  is  his  own  confes- 
.sion  of  faith  made  on  his  trial: — “  We,  of  the 
Platonic  school,  believe  in  nothing  but  what 
is  joyous,  cheerful,  festive,  from  above,  hea¬ 
venly.” 

One  word  upon  his  Latinity.  Gramma¬ 
rians  place  him  with  Tertullian  and  Cyprian, 
in  the  African  school,  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  which  is  an  affectation  of  the  old  forms  of 
speech.  Punic  was  the  common  language 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Apuleius  learnt 
his  Latin  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoric  ans. 
The  rhetoricians  were  indebted  for  the  im¬ 
portant  position  they  then  occupied  to  the 
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patronage  of  Hadrian ;  and,  in  return,  they 
echoed  his  imperial  criticism,  that  Cato 
ranked  above  Cicero,  Ennius  above  Virgil. 
Apuleius  caught  their  spirit,  and  in  every 
page  we  have  the  florid  declamuition  of  a 
later  age  studded  with  archaisms  and  expres¬ 
sions  which,  even  when  new,  are  stamped  to 


resemble  an  early  coinage.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  authors  who  live  by  their  style.  As  a 
novelist  he  has  had  his  day ;  but  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  literature  and  soci¬ 
ety  during  the  decay  o^  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  will  always  be  a  useful  and  amusing  com¬ 
panion. 


Prom  tko  Dublin  Univortity  Mnfatioo. 

GLASGOW  IN  1851. 


I  HAD  visited  Glasgow  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  vividly  remembered  its  noble  Tron- 
gate-street,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  pic¬ 
turesque  street-pieces  in  Europe.  I  had  also 
a  recollection  of  several  handsome  ranges  of 
modern  cut  stone  buildings  in  the  district  ly¬ 
ing  west  and  north  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
city.  A  crowded  wharf,  a  stately  bridge, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  smoke  issuing 
from  many  funnels  and  chimneys,  completed 
the  picture  as  memory  had  preserved  it.  On 
revisiting  Gla.«gQw  this  summer,  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  1  could  believe  it  the  same 
city.  To  reach  the  Trongate  from  the  west¬ 
ern  suburbs,  I  had  to  go  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles  and  upwards  through  a  west  end 
as  handsome  as  most  parts  of  the  new  town 
of  Edinburgh,  all  of  cut  stone,  all  regularly 
laid  out  in  terraces,  circuses,  crescents, 
squares,  and  long  street  perspectives ;  to  pass 
by  club-houses,  banks,  and  public  inslitu- 
tians,  all  built  sumptuously;  and  to  admire 
on  every  hand,  especially  at  the  intersections 
of  these  fine  lines  of  building,  a  series  of 
rival  churches  of  the  Establishment  and  of 
the  Fre*j  Kirk  lifting  their  emulous  porticos 
and  spires  in  every  variety  of  architectural 
pretension.  But  ahis!  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  this  great  new  city  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  funnels  and  chim¬ 
neys,  and  in  their  dense  overcasting  volumes 
of  smoke,  so  that  already  the  fine-dressed 
stones  of  the  circuses  and  terraces,  that  only 
a  year  ago  received  their  first  occupants,  are 
turned  to  a  grimy  gray ;  and  wherever  you 
raise  your  eyes  past  the  richly-carved  corni¬ 
ces  and  balustraded  parapets  which  top  the 
buildings  on  either  hand,  you  perceive  over¬ 


head  an  impending  soot- storm  driven  in 
murky  whirls  across  tlie  field  of  vision.  The 
city  is  girdled  with  a  belt  of  factories,  and 
crowned,  if  the  figure  may  be  excused,  with 
a  chaplet  of  chimney-stalks.  In  the  middle 
of  the  culminating  group  springs  up  the 
great  St.  Rullox  chimney,  a  hollow  brick 
pillar,  forty  feet  iu  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
460  feet  high.  You  might  imagine  it  the 
Genius  of  manufacturing  Industry  that  keeps 
perpetually  streaming  forth  the  black,  volu¬ 
minous  pennon  from  its  summit,  as  from  a 
mighty  flag-suff.  Night  and  day  without 
intermission  the  St.  Rollox  stalk  keeps  some 
hundreds  od  bushels  of  soot  continually  sus¬ 
pended  in  dusky  vortices  over  the  heads  of 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  About  fifty  minor 
vomitories  surround  it,  and  some  500  others 
of  various  sizes  prolong  the  line  of  circum- 
Jumntiun  on  either  side  quite  round  the  city 
to  the  river  bank.  Though  the  space  en¬ 
closed  is  ample,  no  part  of  it  U  half  a  mile 
from  some  portion  of  the  marginal  cloud ; 
and  save  through  one  segment,  comprising 
about  an  eighth  part  of  the  circle  on  the 
north  and  west,  the  line  of  surrounding 
chimneys  is  almost  continuous.  Strange, 
that  so  much  wealth  should  have  been 
expended  in  creating  a  city  so  sumptu¬ 
ous  in  the  midst  of  adjuncts  so  unpleasing. 
There  are  abundance  of  sites  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  liver,  not  much  farther  from  the 
Exchange,  and  comparatively  free  from  the 
neighborhood  of  factories ;  but  a  few  cottage 
villas  are  as  yet  the  only  residences  that  have 
sprung  up  in  that  quarter,  while  year  after 
year,  almost  month  after  month,  the  city 
stretches  out  the  long  white  lines  of  its  new 
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streets  among  the  smutted  hedge-rows  and 
lugubrious  groves  of  the  northern  river  bank. 
Here  was  once  as  pretty  a  rural  outlet  as 
need  be  desired.  T^e  clear,  full  Kelvin  run¬ 
ning  over  its  red  ledges  of  sandstone,  be¬ 
tween  green  meadows  and  steep  wooded 
banks,  justified,  in  all  but  the  height  of  its 
little  cascade,  the  charming  picture  drawn 
by  Tannahill : — 

“  Let  US  baste  to  Kelvin  Grove, 

Bonnie  lassie,  O ! 

Through  its  mazes  let  us  rove, 

Bonnie  lassie,  O ! 

Where  the  glen  resounds  the  call 

Of  the  lofty  waterfall 

Through  the  mountain’s  rocky  hall, 

Bonnie  lassie,  O  I” 

The  Kelvin  now  for  nearly  a  mile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Clyde  is  no  better  than  a 
running  sink ;  and  even  though  its  sloppy 
mill-weirs  and  little  clogged  rapids  made  as 
much  noise  as  the  fall  of  Foyers,  they  would 
hardly  be  heard  amid  the  outrageous  clatter 
and  whizz  of  the  ship-yards,  iron  works,  and 
spinning  factories  which  lie  around  its  em- 
baucbure.  Above  the  fine  archway,  how¬ 
ever,  which  carries  the  great  western  road 
over  Kelvin  Olen,  the  place  retains  ns  many 
of  its  original  charms  as  muddied  waters  and 
the  breathings  of  the  smutty  south  will  per¬ 
mit  ;  for,  with  the  wind  in  any  other  quarter, 
this  region  enjoys  a  comparatively  pure  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  and  with  its  still  verdant  though 
dark-complexioned  groves,  and  ivied  terraces, 
contrasts  refreshingly  with  the  scene  nearer 
the  Clyde.  It  is  a  doleful  spectacle  indeed 
which  is  presented  by  the  trees,  hedge-rows, 
and  what  once  were  running  brooks,  on  which 
the  factory  region  has  lately  intruded.  The 
trees  stand  stripped  of  their  bark,  like  the 
last  of  a  garrison  subjected  to  the  scalping- 
knife  ;  ashes  load  their  leaves,  and  shreds  of 
cotton  hang  on  their  branches  like  ragged 
offerings  on  a  bush  at  an  Irish  holy  well. 
What  was  lately  a  babbling  brook, 

“  With  its  cool,  melodious  sound,” 

DOW  slobbers  along,  lukewarm,  steaming,  and 
red,  blue,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
charges  it  receives  at  different  hours  of  the 
day.  Here,  in  the  remains  of  a  half-stubbed 
hedge,  all  leafless  and  blue-moulded,  you 
may  behold  a  bush  of  broom ;  perhaps  the 
last  of  the  growth  that  once  clothed  with 
golden  blossoms  the  long  reach  of  river  bank, 
from  hence  to  the  end  of  the  Broomielaw. 
Industry  now  blossoms  in  gold  of  another 
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texture  along  this  bank  of  Clyde.  An  acre 
of  land  here  must  be  ill-circumstanced  not  to 
be  worth  five  thousand  pounds.  Cast  your 
eye  along  the  river-side  :  what  a  slrepihiM — 
what  a  fremitug  of  industry !  what  a  series  of 
works !  Here  they  are  making  yams  and 
cloths,  there  looms  and  spinning  mules  ;  here 
the  hulls  of  iron-ships,  there  the  steam-en¬ 
gines  to  propel  them  ;  here  they  are  loading, 
there  unloading  the  finished  vessels — ferctt 
opus;  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  wealth  every 
man  looks  straight  before  him.  The  mate¬ 
rials  are  their  own.  They  dig  the  coal  and 
iron  out  of  their  own  soil.  One  of  these 
great  steamships,  launched  on  the  Clyde  and 
ready  for  sea,  value  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
has  not  five  thousand  pounds  worth  of  for¬ 
eign  material,  including  the  imported  bread 
of  the  workmen,  in  her  cost  of  production. 
It  is  a  calling  up  and  creation  of  so  much 
new  wealth  out  of  the  land  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  the  minds  and  muscles  of  the  artisans  of 
the  ship-yard.  Little  wonder  that  there  are 
new  streets  of  fine  houses  on  the  river  banks, 
where  new  fleets  of  fine  ships  are  yearly 
launched  on  the  river’s  bosom.  Here,  too, 
the  artisans  have  their  streets  of  fine  houses 
as  well  as  the  owners  and  contractors;  built 
of  the  same  cut  stone,  only  not  so  smoothly 
chiselled  ;  with  the  same  airy  windows,  only 
not  of  plate-glass ;  and  the  same  lofty  and 
regular  facades,  only  divided  into  flats  inter¬ 
nally,  and  having  a  common  stair  of  stone, 
opening  direct  from  the  street.  For  from  six 
to  ten  pounds  a  year,  a  workman  can  lodge 
himself  and  his  family,  comfortably,  conve¬ 
niently,  and  decently,  in  one  of  these  tene¬ 
ments.  His  stair  door  separates  him  from 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house  as  effectually 
as  the  street  door  of  a  householder  in  one  of 
the  courts  or  lanes  of  an  Irish  city.  This  is 
one  great  advantage  arising  from  the  use  of 
stone  in  building,  that  everything  is  made 
solid  and  independent.  A  noisy  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  one  of  those  substantial 
party-walls,  or  separated  by  a  well-deadened 
flooring,  is  as  little  heard  as  in  a  separate 
dwelling.  But  it  is  only  in  the  newer  parts 
of  the  city  that  these  well-arranged  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  working  classes  are  to  be  seen. 
In  the  wynds  and  lanes  of  the  old  town,  the 
poor  are  huddled  together,  as  wretchedly  as 
even  in  the  Dublin  Liberties.  But  the  arti¬ 
sans,  the  smiths,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  and 
most  of  the  better  order  of  workmen,  have 
their  dwellings  up  the  clean  stone  stairs,  and 
in  the  well-ventilated  and  thoroughly-drained 
flats  of  the  secondary  streets  of  the  new 
town.  The  dress  and  appearance  of  this 
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class  bespeak  comfortable  independeuce,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  order.  In  nothing  is  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  humbler  population  of  Dub¬ 
lin  and  of  Glasgow  more  apparent,  than  in 
the  appearance  of  the  drivers  of  the  public 
conveyances.  Two- wheeled  vehicles  are  not 
permitted  to  ply  for  hire ;  the  hackney-cabs 
are  consequently  built  as  open  broughams, 
the  upper  panels  being  glazed.  He  would 
be  an  unreasonable  traveller  who  would  de¬ 
sire  anything  more  comfortable  or  easy  than 
these  little  glass  coaches,  with  their  velvet 
cushions  and  stained  transparencies.  The 
drivers  array  themselves  in  such  costumes  tui 
we  would  see  here  worn  by  a  land-steward, 
or  even  by  a  country  gentleman  going  about 
his  farm.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
after  a  sixpenny  drive  from  side  to  side  of 
Dublin,  the  fares  of  these  Glasgow  carriages, 
which  you  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
a  mile,  excite  an  unplcasing  surprise.  And 
what  is  worse  even  than  the  high  rate  of 
fares,  you  are  constantly  called  upon,  even 
within  the  city,  for  tolls.  However,  all  things 
in  this  great  hive  of  production  are  dear,  ex¬ 
cept,  indeed,  coal,  which  they  sell  at  the  pit- 
mouth  for  three  or  four  shillings  a  ton  ;  and 
consequently  care  not  to  economize  by  any 
smoke- burning  apparatus  in  their  furnaces. 
If  the  coal  were  dearer,  the  city  would  be  so 
much  the  cleaner ;  but  then,  if  they  had  not 
that  abundance  of  coal,  one-half  the  city 
probably  would  not  be  there  to  be  begrimed. 
If  this  were  a  sUUistical  account  of  Glasgow, 
it  would  remain  for  the  reader  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  a  succession  of  trades  and 
manufactures,  including  almost  every  known 
species  of  productive  industry  practised  in 
Britain ;  some  of  them,  such  as  iron-founding 
and  the  manufacture  of  vitriol,  soda,  and  the 
chemical  agents  of  the  bleach-field,  being  car¬ 
ried  on  here  on  a  pre-eminent  scale.  But  it 
is  time  to  say  something  of  the  minor  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements  for  the  distribution  and 
retailing  of  the  rtist  supplies  required  for 
this  rich,  and,  as  you  shall  presently  see,  lux¬ 
urious  population.  Passing  along  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  of  retail  business,  the  eye  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  extraordinary  display  of  plate 
and  jewelry,  of  gilding,  and  of  fine  uphol¬ 
stery.  There  is  not  much  equipage ;  there 
seems  to  be  no  promenading,  no  equestrian¬ 
ism  ;  the  streets  are  filled  with  people  intent 
on  business ;  it  is  within  doors  that  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Glasgow  indulge  the  love  of  splen¬ 
dor,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  social  characteristics 
of  this  hard-working  and  plain-mannered 
population.  Next  to  the  show  of  fine 


plate,  china,  furniture,  and  hangings,  your 
eye  will  be  taken  with  the  frequent  dis¬ 
play  of  the  good  things  of  the  table — 
green-grocer,  fruiterer,  fishmonger,  and  flesh- 
er,  all  setting  forth  their  wares  with  the 
accessorial  splendors  of  plate-glass  and  gild¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  part  of  London  or  Paris 
more  sumptuous  in  its  shop-fronts  than  Bu- 
chanan-street ;  and  no  class  of  town  residents, 
either  in  London  or  elsewhere,  who  are  larger 
consumers  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  inhabit 
the  adjoining  districts  of  the  new  city  of 
Glasgow.  Good  living  prevails  even  to  the 
obstruction  of  good  society.  The  early  hours 
necessary  for  the  pursuits  of  business  prohi¬ 
bit  balls  and  soirees.  The  dinner-table  is  the 
only  point  of  social  re-union;  and  the  temp¬ 
tations  among  a  wealthy  community  to  out- 
'  vie  one  another  in  the  sumptuousness  of  those 
I  state  banquets,  vs  anything  but  conducive  to 
I  easy  intercourse  ;  while  the  time  devoted  to 
an  elaborate  series  of  courses  leaves  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  cultivating  the  elegances  of  the 
drawing-room.  Then,  during  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year,  three  out  of  four  of  the 
more  respectable  families  are  located  at  the 
sea-side.  During  this  season  the  town  en¬ 
tertainments  are  necessarily  confined  to  gen¬ 
tlemen  guests ;  and  when  the  families  return 
to  town,  religious  exercises  are  said  to  en¬ 
gross  the  evenings  of  the  ladies,  to  an  extent 
that  might  be  curtailed  with  social  advantage. 
Here  again  the  unhappy  smoke  is  remotely 
a  cause  of  these  drawbacks.  Out-door  en¬ 
joyments  are  wholly  prohibited  by  it.  If  the 
ladits  of  Glasgow  could  walk  about  in  the 
forenoons  without  being  smutted,  they  would 
devise  open-air  entertainments  at  which  they 
could  display  themselves  and  their  ward¬ 
robes  to  advantage,  and  would  engage  the 
youth  in  amiable  pleasures  without  ceremony, 
cost,  or  the  ignoble  emulation  of  larders  and 
plate  chests.  It  is  said  that  the  smoke-con¬ 
suming  apparatus  (the  use  of  which,  it  seems, 
is  now  to  be  enforced  under  the  act  of  Par¬ 
liament)  is  only  partially  effectual,  so  that 
even  though  the  owners  be  compelled,  by 
legislative  authority,  to  adopt  these  improve¬ 
ments,  the  nuisance  will  be  but  half  abated. 
Surely  the  resources  of  science  have  not  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  devise  a  cure.  When 
we  consider  that  the  furnace  only  needs 
draught;  that,  provided  the  smoke  be  with¬ 
drawn,  it  matters  not  whether  it  goes  up  a 
chimney  or  along  an  underground  pipe ;  that 
the  soot  which  forms  it  is  a  ponderous  body 
and  would  drop  into  proper  reservoirs  by  its 
own  gravity,  if  the  gases  which  carry  it  were 
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compressed  into  closer  bounds,  while  the 
heated  gases,  freed  from  their  burthen,  would 
spring  upward  by  their  own  lightness,  dis- 
engaged  of  the  disseminated  carbon  : — again, 
when  we  consider  that  each  particle  of  car¬ 
bon  has  its  affinities  for  other  substances,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  a  smoke  funnel,  wheth¬ 
er  over  or  under  ground,  there  is  room  for 
every  kind  of  contact ; — it  does  seem  strange 
that  the  personal  and  social  enjoyments  of 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  people  should 
be  compromised,  and  half  the  splendor  of  a 
magni&cent  city  should  be  lost,  because  the 
art  of  combustion  has  been  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  in  exactly  the  same  condition  it  was  in 
before  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine.  If 
some  ingenious  benefactor  could  free  Glasgow 
from  this  plague  of  coal-smoke,  it  would 
emerge  from  its  cloud  the  most  sumptuous 
provincial  city  in  Europe. 

The  style  of  domestic  building  is  remarka¬ 
bly  good.  In  the  first-class  private  streets 
the  houses  frequently  have  independent  fa¬ 
cades,  and  these  are  usually  distinguished  by 
well  decorated  window  architraves  and  a 
bold  cornice.  In  the  mansions  of  less  pre¬ 
tension  there  is,  perhaps,  an  excess  of  win¬ 
dow  over  wall,  a  drawback  attendant,  no 
doubt,  on  the  costliness  of  the  ground.  In 
internal  arrangement,  a  marble  hall,  an  oak 
dining- parlor,  and  a  white-and-gold  drawing¬ 
room,  are  prominent  features.  The  ciak- pan¬ 
elled  parlor  is  almost  universal,  and  the  ceil- 
ing  is  generally  included  in  the  same  style  of 
decoration  as  the  walls.  In  the  clubs  and 
in  some  new  bnildings  in  the  region  of  the 
Exchange,  the  taste  for  rococo  design,  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  school  of  the  London  deca¬ 
dence,  deforms  what  would  otherwise  be  very 
noble  piles.  But  it  is  in  their  new  churches, 
of  which  there  is  an  inconceivable  number, 
that  the  Glasgow  architects  have  committed 
the  most  reprehensible  extravagances.  As 
a  general  rule,  those  of  the  Free  Kirk  are  the 
more  florid  and,  to  speak  truth,  the  more 
bizarre.  Every  variety  of  the  Gothic  has 
been  adopted :  pointed,  perpendicular,  flam¬ 
boyant,  and  modern  composite.  They  look 
much  more  like  Roman  Catholic  chapels  than 
houses  of  Presbyterian  worship.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  in  which  the  want  of  an  al¬ 
tar  would  not  be  felt  by  a  stranger  familiar 
with  ecclesiastical  forms,  as  a  patent  incon¬ 
gruity.  Othersof  themare  in  the  style  peculiar 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Engineering  school ; 
but  none  built  on  the  good  old  model  of  the 
rectangular,  capacious  apartment,  with  its 
serviceable  porticoes  and  double  range  of 
common-sense  windows.  The  greatest  emu- 
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lation  has  been  exhibited  in  the  spires  of 
these  rival  sets  of  edifices.  The  favorite  aim 
appears  to  have  been  to  surround  the  base  of 
the  spire  with  the  richest  possible  arrange¬ 
ments  of  niches,  canopies,  and  crokets.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  these  steeples 
are  both  imposing  and  picturesque ;  but  they 
are  invariably  out  of  proportion  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  edifices  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
in  their  whole  design  and  feeling  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  not  Presbyterian.  The  niches 
which  one  sees  in  such  situations  are  useless, 
if  they  be  not  for  images  of  the  saints.  The 
crosses  which  surmount  every  pinnacle  seem 
set  there  in  ostentatious  perversity,  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  there  are  no  crucifixes  within. 
The  dim  tracery  of  stained  glass  windows, 
frequently  adopted  in  the  bodies  of  these 
buildings,  is  not  the  proper  light  in  which  to 
witness  the  simple  Scottish  service  tbe 
Lord’s  Table.  There  is  an  air  of  pettiness 
and  inappropriateness  about  these  Presby¬ 
terian  capellce.  It  needs  great  bulk  in  that 
style  of  building  to  obtain  the  effect  of  size  ; 
and,  in  edifices  designed  for  the  convenient 
hearing  of  a  preacher,  which  is  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  reformed  worship  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  great  size  is  unattainable.  Thus 
necessarily  prohibited  from  any  attempt  at 
rivalling  the  grandeur  of  mediaeval  remains, 
it  is  vain  for  the  Scottish  architects  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  imitation  of  their  minor  character¬ 
istics.  The  old  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  though 
an  edifice  of  only  the  third  or  fourth  class  in 
its  kind,  is  magnified  into  inordinate  majesty 
by  the  comparison.  It  looks  ns  if  it  could 
take  in  a  dozzen  of  these  imitative  chapels 
through  its  great  west  window.  The  cathe¬ 
dral,  indeed,  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  hav¬ 
ing  been  most  thoroughly  repaired  and  dis¬ 
encumbered  of  the  masses  of  rubbish  which 
had  choked  up  its  remarkable  crypts  and  un¬ 
der-crofts.  Immediately  behind  rises  a  bank 
of  sandstone  rock  and  gravel,  which  has  been 
converted  into  an  admirably  arranged  necro¬ 
polis.  A  lofty  archway  carries  the  road 
across  an  intervening  ravine,  and  conducts  to 
tlie  middle  of  the  ascent,  which  is  thickly 
covered  with  monuments  of  every  variety  of 
design.  The  colossal  statue  of  John  Knox, 
on  its  thick  bulbous  pillar,  crowns  the  mount 
— not  pleasingly.  As  a  background  to  the 
cathedral  this  hill  of  tombs  is  strikingly  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  but  the  effect  would  be  better  if 
the  arrangements  of  the  cemetery  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  more  greenery ;  at  present  the  glare 
of  so  many  separate  white  objects  spotting 
the  surface,  detracts  materially  from  the 
breadth  and  repose  which  are  essential  to 
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the  harmonious  combination  of  the  necropolis 
with  its  solemn  and  antique  foreground.  As 
a  corrective  to  the  mediaeval  element  in  the 
scene,  the  eye  of  the  philosophic  spectator 
will  dwell  complacently  on  the  adjoining  In¬ 
firmary,  a  massive,  substantial,  well-ordered 
pile,  in  the  taste  of  the  earlier  and  better  period 
of  the  present  century,  and  will  not  be  much 
offended  even  with  the  prospect  of  the  St. 
Rollox  stalk  which  towers  high  over  spire  and 
dome,  although  at  a  considerable  distance 
on  the  north.  A  general  impression  prevails 
in  Glasgow  that  their  necropolis  is  superior 
to  that  at  Ptr«  la  Chaise,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  it  is  so.  But  in  the  detail  of  the 
tombs,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  tl)e  French 
designs  are  wanting.  The  Glasgow  necropo¬ 
lis,  however,  is  about  to  receive  a  new  fea¬ 
ture,  in  the  addition  of  a  considerable  space 
of  cut-out  quarry,  which  will  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  tomb- designers  the  whole 
range  of  Lydian  and  Idumean  examples  in 
sepulchral  art.  We  here  might  adopt  the 
hint  with  advantage.  The  old  quarry  at 
Killiney,  with  its  amphitheatre  of  rock,  and 
quiet  green  area,  might  be  converted  into  an 
appropriate  resting-place  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Kingstown  and  Dalkey.  It  is  true,  the 
wall  of  granite  would  not  carve  into  forms  as 
delicate  as  those  of  the  fine  sandstone  of  Tel- 
messus  or  Petra  ;  but  it  would  yield  vaults  as 
enduring,  and  mural  devices  sufficiently  impos¬ 
ing.  The  rock  which  has  been  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Glasgow  burial-ground  is 
bard,  impracticable  basalt;  but  if  these  active 
people  adopt  the  idea  of  rock-burial,  it  will  be 
drilled  into  sepulchral  galleries  with  as  cer¬ 
tain  success  ns  the  softest  sandstone.  In 
some  of  the  obeliscal  tombs  on  the  mount  at 
present,  are  seen  admirable  examples  of  the 
art  of  cutting  and  polishing  the  hardest 
species  of  granite.  Two  blocks,  one  of  the 
snow-white  stone  of  Aberdeen,  the  other  of 
the  rose-colored  porphyry  of  Peterhead,  are 
particularly  observable.  Their  polish  is  as 
perfect  as  that  of  a  vitreous  surface,  and,  so 
far,  the  atmosphere,  loaded  though  it  is  with 
acrid  ingredients,  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
on  them.  No  marble  surface  could  endure 
the  action  of  such  solvents.  'Phis  success  in 
polishing  a  material  of  so  great  beauty,  and 
capable  of  being  employed  for  open  air  deco¬ 
ration  in  large  masses,  promises  an  important 
increase  to  the  means  of  city  decoration.  How 
splendid  an  object,  for  example,  would  the 
York  column  be,  if  it  were  a  polished  instead 
of  an  opaque  shaft ;  and  surely  if  these  obe¬ 
lisks  at  Glasgow  retain  their  polish  under  the 
shadow  almost  of  the  St.  Rollox  chimney, 


any  monument  of  the  same  sort  might  safely 
set  the  smoke  of  London  at  defiance. 

The  bridge  of  Glasgow,  meaning  the  low¬ 
est  of  its  three  bridges,  at  the  head  of  the 
Broomielaw,  I  have  characterized  as  a  stately 
object.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  certain  segmental  and  parabolic  curves 
t©  detract  from  the  effect  of  structures  other¬ 
wise  grand  in  their  dimensions,  and  of  noble 
position.  This  is  a  great  bridge  ;  long,  lofty, 
and  wide,  spanning  a  river  full  of  shipping, 
between  quays  of  cut  stone  ;  itself  built  ^ 
white  cut  granite,  still  comparatively  un¬ 
sullied.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  noble 
work  ;  yet  the  eye  is  sensible  of  something 
uneasy,  it  might  almost  be  called  ungainly, 
in  its  high  piers  and  straight-groined  arches. 
They  were  the  French  who  first  set  us  the 
example  of  these  parabolic  curves  in  the  arch¬ 
ways  of  bridges ;  and  where  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  a  roadway  at  a  very  low  level,  as 
across  the  Seine  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  such  a  form  of  arch 
is  appropriate,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  French 
architect  becomes  elegant.  But  on  the  Clyde, 
at  Ghisgow,  between  streets  high  above  the 
water-line  at  both  sides,  with  a  roadway 
necessarily  approaching  a  dead  level,  what¬ 
ever  the  form  of  arch  adopted,  these  sin¬ 
gularities  of  form  are  out  of  place,  and,  even 
though  they  were  required,  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
engineers  had  more  regard  to  beauty.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  public  structure  shall  be 
large  and  convenient.  It  ought  to  have  such 
a  grace  as  the  minds  of  the  beholders  might 
profit  by  ;  and  undoubtedly  there  are  certain 
orders  of  curves,  and  certain  forms  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  parts  in  buildings,  which  are  more 
in  harmony  with  the  minds  and  senses  of 
educated  men  than  others.  Let  any  one,  for 
example,  crossing  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  con¬ 
trast  the  form  of  the  arches  in  the  modern 
and  ancient  bridges,  which  there  stand  side 
by  side.  The  one  disturbs,  the  other  delights 
the  eye.  But  it  will  be  said  the  modem  form 
is  the  stronger.  This  is  an  engineering  delu¬ 
sion  ;  the  existence  of  the  old  bridge  at  this 
day  testifies  to  its  strength  better  than  any 
formula ;  and  it  seems  to  have  strength 
enough  to  stand  five  hundred  years  longer. 
It  is  narrow  and  unnecessarily  lofty  ;  but  it 
would  detract  nothing  from  the  beautiful 
effect  of  its  semicircular  arches,  to  lower  it  to 
the  requisite  level,  or  widen  its  roadway  to  a 
capacity  for  modem  traffic.  Notwithstanding 
the  abrupt  lines  of  its  arch-groinings,  the 
Glasgow  bridge  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of 
its  noble  site,  looking  down  as  it  does  over  a 
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double  line  of  wharfs,  nearly  two  iniles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  crowded  at  either  side  with  shipping, 
and  from  end  to  end  alive  with  the  production 
and  transfer  of  wealth.  The  shipping  of 
Glasgow,  however,  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  of  Liverpool.  Glasgow  chiefly  needs 
water-carriage  for  its  own  goods  and  its  own 
population  ;  but  Liverpool  is  the  port  of  Man¬ 
chester,  of  Leeds,  of  Birmingham,  and  a  dozen 
other  great  towns.  It  is  the  traffic  of  all  the 
great  midland  towns  of  England  that  ascends 
the  Mersey.  But  among  all  the  rivers  in 
Europe,  ne.xt  to  the  Thames,  the  Clyde  prob¬ 
ably  takes  precedence  in  the  number  of  its 
river  steamers,  and  in  the  transport  of  pas¬ 
sengers  to  different  localities  along  its  hanks. 
These  vessels,  which  are  of  considerable  size 
and  very  swift,  have  their  principal  station  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Broomielaw,  from  which 
they  may  be  sjiid  to  ply  in  an  endless  chain, 
they  come  and  go  in  so  quick  a  succession. 
Descending  the  river  by  one  of  these  water- 
omnibuses,  the  channel  narrows  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  till,  opposite  the  extreme  western  limits 
of  the  city,  it  contracts  for  a  short  distance 
to  a  mere  ship  canal.  But  the  city  of  Glas¬ 
gow  has  set  to  work  to  cut  its  river  a  wide 
new  channel  at  that  point ;  and  perhaps  be¬ 
fore  these  lines  shall  reach  the  more  distant 
readers  ofTnEDuBUN  Universitt  Magazine 
the  Clyde  will  have  been  put  to  bed  in  its 
new  cradle  by  this  watchful  and  untiring 
nurse  of  commerce.  You  perceive  the  re¬ 
taining  walls  at  either  side  of  the  channel  are 
sunken  and  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  and  the 
swell  caused  by  the  frequent  paddles  of  the 
steamers  brawls  along  the  ragged  masonry 
with  destructive  violence.  But  it  is  from  no 
neglect  towards  the  river  that  these  counter-  ! 
scarps  of  its  banks  are  showing  signs  of  sub¬ 
sidence  and  failure.  The  river,  since  they 
were  built,  has  been  scooped  out  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  steam-dredges  to  more  than  twice  its 
former  depth,  and  the  old  retaining  walls 
are  merely  following  the  descent  of  their 
foundations.  As  soon  as  the  dredging  oper¬ 
ations  are  complete,  all  will  be  replaced  new 
and  strong.  But  how  abominably  dirty  the 
water  is!  It  is  getting  blacker  and  fouler 
as  we  proceed ;  the  melancholy-looking  mea¬ 
dows  are  all  scalded,  sour  and  discolored, 
inward  from  the  fetid  margin.  Right  and 
left  ascends  the  clank  of  hammers  closing 
rivets  up,”  not,  indeed,  in  helmets  and  cui¬ 
rasses,  but  in  engine-boilers  and  iron  steam¬ 
ships,  every  rivet  being  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  reverberation  of  the  hammers  mak¬ 
ing  a  stunning  metallic  din  more  intolerable 
than  a  cannonade.  This  salvo  comes  from 


the  works  of  Mr.  Robert  Napier  ;  that  from 
those  of  Messrs.  Tod  and  Maegregor ;  this 
again  resounds  from  the  factories  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Rodger.  These  are  the  nether 
Joves  of  this  Cocytus  ;  they  sit  among  their 
smoke-clouds  and  thunder. 

As  the  channel  widens  the  waters  become 
somewhat  purer.  The  meadows  at  length, 
with  enough  to  do,  carry  their  green  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Here  are  suburban  groves 
and  villas  on  the  height  of  Partick  on  the  left, 
and  presently  we  pass,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
some  noble  mansions  of  the  old  style  embo¬ 
somed  in  good  timber.  Elderslee,  where 
once  was  the  seat  of  Wallace  Wight,  and 
Blythes  wood,  a  fine  mansion  of  one  of  the 
Campbells,  now  probably  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  clan,  fur  he  is  owner  of  the  ground- 
rents  of  a  great  part  of  Glasgow.  On  this 
side  comes  down  the  dismal  river  Carl  from 
Paisley,  stealing  sluggishly  round  the  “water- 
neb.”  The  purity  of  the  Clyde  is  not  in¬ 
creased  by  the  accession.  But  it  winds  and 
widens,  and  clarifies  itself  as  it  proceeds ;  and 
at  length,  sweeping  round  the  wooded  slopes 
and  lawns  of  BUntyre,  expands  into  the  head 
of  its  salt-water  estuary  at  Bowling.  Here 
the  ground  which,  so  far,  had  been  low  and 
tame  on  the  northern  bank,  rises  into  a  finely 
wooded  slope  surmounted  by  crags,  and  tren¬ 
ding  away  in  picturesque  hills  and  precipitous 
banks  towards  the  rock  of  Dumbarton.  On 
the  left  hand  the  woods  of  Blantyre  clothe  the 
nearer  acclivities  of  a  corresponding  upland. 
Lord  Blantyre’s  mansion  is  one  of  those  wide¬ 
spread,  large- windowed  edifices  which  par¬ 
take  partly  of  the  character  of  the  great  man¬ 
sion,  partly  of  that  of  the  villa.  It  seems  a 
much  larger  but  less  imposing  house  than  that 
of  Bly  theswood,  and,  like  all  the  great  houses 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  is  built  of  fine  cut 
stone.  The  prospect  towards  the  river  com¬ 
mands  a  moving  procession  of  all  kinds  of 
shipping  passing  and  re- passing  along  the 
base  of  the  wooded,  crag-crowned  eminences 
above  described  ;  but  unhappily  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  subjects  of  the  panorama  leave  tbe 
trail  of  the  carbon  behind  them.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  woods  here  and  elsewhere  about 
the  shores  of  the  Clyde,  beech  seems  to  be 
the  principal  timber,  and  that  not  of  a  large 
growth.  The  aspect  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  landscape  is  consequently  somewhat  tame. 
Below  Bowling  the  estuary  continues  to  ex¬ 
pand  till  we  pass  the  battlemented  sea-rock 
Dumbarton,  and  enter  on  tbe  great  basin 
between  Helensburg  and  Greenock.  Two 
permanent  smoke  depots,  on  the  left,  indicate 
the  respective  positions  of  Port  Glasgow  and 
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Greenock.  With  neither  of  these  have  we 
anything  to  do,  our  business  being  with  Glas¬ 
gow  proper  and  its  marine  suburbs,  of  which 
we  have  just  arrived  opposite  one  of  the  most 
considerable,  Ilelensburg,  stretching  about  a 
couple  of  miles  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  estuary,  towards  the  entrance  of  that 
branch  of  it  called  the  Gair  I.iOch.  The  basin  of 
the  Clyde,  which  has  Greenock  and  Port  Glas¬ 
gow  on  its  southern  shore,  expands  north¬ 
ward  into  three  several  collateral  lochs,  the 
Gair  (or  short)  Loch,  Loch  Long,  with  its 
subordinate  branch  of  Loch  Goil,  and  the 
Holy  Loch.  Collectively  these  localities  lie 
at  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  6fty  miles 
from  Ghisgow,  and  for  ttrenly  miles  and  up¬ 
wards,  in  the  aggregate,  their  coasts  are 
studded  with  the  bathing  and  summer 
villas  of  the  Glasgow  citixens.  There  is  no 
such  assemblage  of  marine  lodges  in  the 
world.  At  Helensburg,  at  the  eastern  or 
nearer  extremity  of  the  district,  the  Clyde 
still  retains  some  trace  of  its  fresh- water  im¬ 
purities.  At  the  Gair  I^och  these  are  nearly 
imperceptible,  and  below  Loch  Long  di.sap- 
pear  altogether.  It  is  not,  however,  until 
you  get  embayed  in  some  of  these  collateral 
hords,  that  you  lose  sight  of  the  permanent 
eyesore  of  the  smoke  of  Greenock.  The 
Dukes  of  Argyle  have  wisely  planted  their 
palace  of  Ilosneath  on  the  inward  slope  of 
the  headland  which  separates  the  Gair  Loch 
from  the  outer  waters,  and  have  wrapped 
themselves  up  in  a  screen  of  thick  wood, 
through  which  they  expose  only  a  turret  of 
their  stables  towards  the  latter.  Ilelensburg 
is  more  of  a  town  than  any  other  of  these  col¬ 
lections  of  villas.  It-s  long  and  somewhat  glar¬ 
ing  series  of  shops,  villas,  and  rival  churches, 
terminates  opposite  Rosneath,  in  another  set 
of  ducal  stables,  a  substantial  square  build¬ 
ing,  almost  handsome  enough  itself  for  the 
re.sidence  of  a  peer.  Rosneath  is  a  pillared 
palace,  the  columns  reaching  from  the  base¬ 
ment  to  the  parapet,  low,  but  smooth  and 
large,  and  of  a  rich-tuned  delicate  stone, 
looking  out  with  an  air  of  polished  placidity 
from  between  clumps  of  ancient  timber.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Gair  Loch  all  the 
resources  of  villa  architecture  have  been  put 
in  execution.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
mansions,  the  lodges,  or  the  mere  boxes  dis¬ 
play  most  elegance,  or  best  adaptation  to 
their  uses.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  along 
this  scries  of  marine  retreats,  the  very  best 
examples  may  be  seen  of  the  most  that  can 
be  done  with  a  limited  sum  and  within  limit¬ 
ed  space,  for  the  accommodation  of  families 
coming  to  country  quarters  for  the  summer 


season.  Not  but  that  there  are  occasional 
examples  of  bad  taste,  as  where  some  am¬ 
bitious  citizen  designs  a  Tudor  villa  with  an 
inordinate  excess  of  gables  and  finials,  or,  it 
may  be,  a  Rhinfels,  or  a  I'illietudlem,  on  bis 
half-acre.  One  (Walter)  Scottic  enthusiast 
has  reproduced,  with  marvellous  fidelity  to 
everything  old,  rude,  and  inconvenient,  the 
ideal  of  a  turreted  hou.>iC  of  the  Tullyveolan 
character.  It  stands  on  a  projecting  rood  of 
ground,  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  at  Port 
Glasgow,  and  looks  out  from  amid  the  smoke 
of  successively  passing  steamers  with  a  wo- 
ful  air  of  folly  and  inappropriateness.  There 
are,  however,  but  few  exceptions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  neatness,  compactness,  and  elegance  of 
the  villas.  Some  are  of  white  cut  stune,  some 
cemented,  and  others  built  of  the  black  basalt 
of  the  countrv,  relieved  by  white  coigns  and 
architraves.  These  hist  have  a  particulaily 
pretty  and  comfortable  appearance;  others, 
agiiin,  of  the  more  ambitious  class,  alfect  the 
style  of  the  Italian  villa,  with  the  Belvidere 
tower.  On  a  promontory  of  the  Gair  Loch 
there  is  a  very  effective  piece  of  lawn  and 
villa  in  this  taste  The  richly -decorated 
white  spire  of  a  Free  church  rising  from  the 
adjoining  woods,  and  the  dark,  square-set 
Belvidere,  backed  by  the  distant  highlands 
which  tower  over  the  head  of  Loch  Lung, 
make  a  charming  picture.  The  woods  of 
Rosneath  are  succeeded,  ns  we  approach  the 
entrance  to  Loch  Long,  by  the  villa  districts 
of  Cove  and  Killcreiggan.  The  promontory 
of  Slrowan,  separating  Loch  Long  from  the 
Holy  Loch,  is  in  like  manner  fringed  with 
the  white  line  of  villas  of  Slrone  Point. 
Rounding  the  promontory,  we  come  on  Kil- 
mun.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch  we 
have  Sand  Bank  and  Kirn;  and,  again, 
coming  out  on  the  Clyde  side,  we  find, 
stretching  westward  from  the  entrance  to 
the  Holy  Loch  for  a  distance  of,  perhaps, 
two  miles  along  the  shore,  another  series  of 
beautiful  biithing  villas  called  Dunoon.  At 
each  of  these  localities  is  a  jetty,  and  at 
each  jetty  during  the  season  are  constant 
arrivals  and  departures  of  river  steamers.  It 
is  half  an  hour  to  Greenock,  and  thence  to 
Glasgow,  by  railway,  an  hour  ;  so  that  the 
man  of  business,  leaving  his  family  in  pure 
air  and  among  delightful  scenery  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  may  be  seated  at  his  desk 
among  the  lucrative  disagreeables  of  Glas¬ 
gow  at  ten.  Hence  the  enormous  traffic  by 
river  steamers,  constantly  carrying  this  great 
movable  population  to  and  from  their  town 
and  country  residences.  The  families  of 
Glasgow  men  of  business  thus  enjoy  a  larger 
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share  of  variety  and  of  the  enjoyments  to 
be  derived  from  fine  country  scenery  and  a 
fine  sea-side  than  those  of,  perhaps,  any 
other  citizens  of  the  Queen’s  dominions.  But 
there  are  the  two  drawbacks  of  comparative 
absenteeism  of  their  male  members  except 
on  Saturdays  at  e’en,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  a  sooty  atmosphere,  on  the  other.  Loch 
Long  and  the  Holy  Loch  reach  boldly  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Argyle- 
shire.  The  former,  in  particular,  with  its  col¬ 
lateral  arm  of  Loch  Goil,  exhibits  scenery  of 
great  grandeur,  and  entire  seclusion  from  the 
busy  world  of  the  Clyde.  The  Holy  Loch 
itself  does  not  penetrate  nearly  so  far,  but  it 
may  be  viewed  as  forming  part  of  the  long, 
deep,  and  picturesque  Loch  Eck,  which  dis¬ 
charges  its  waters  by  a  short,  broad  channel 
into  its  upper  extremity.  A  lovelier  combi¬ 
nation  of  land,  water,  and  mountain  cannot 
be  desired  than  is  presented  by  the  Holy 
Loch.  The  forms  of  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  are  particularly  graceful. 
A  road,  level  and  smooth  as  an  avenue, 
encircles  the  inlet,  and  leads  up  between 
green,  steep,  impending  mountains  to  Loch 
Eck  ;  thence,  within  the  compass  of  an  easy 
drive,  you  may  cross  by  Glen  Finnert,  amid 
grand  and  rugged  scenery,  to  Arden  tinny  on 
Loch  Long  on  the  right,  and  so  round  by 
Strone,  on  the  one  side ;  or  may  make  a  cir¬ 
cuit  to  the  left,  and  embrace  another  equally 
delightful  scope  of  highlands,  terminating  at 
Sand  Bank.  B  '■t  the  outlets  of  Glasgow 
are  not  yet  exhausted.  That  little  town  of 
villas  at  VVemyss  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  estuary,  is  another  delightful,  de¬ 
tached  suburb  ;  and  beyond  this,  Largs,  and 
still  farther  westward,  Millport,  on  the 
Grealer  Cumbray  Island;  and  here»  again, 
on  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the  northern  side, 
Rothesay  ;  and  even  farther  oft,  in  Arran, 
Brodick  and  Lamlash  :  all  these  plades  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  concourse  of  fami 
lies  from  Glasgow.  But  at  Dunoon  ends 
what  may  be  called  the  marine  suburb  of 
this  wonderful  city. 

It  is  difticult  to  assign  any  probable  limit 
to  the  growth  of  this  vast  industrial  hive. 
Olasgoyv  is  comparatively  independent  of 
the  casualties  which  might  l)e  speculated  on 
as  impediments  to  the  increase  of  most  of 
our  other  large  cities.  A  further  fall  in 
rents,  from  the  operation  of  free  trade,  a 
reverse  in  India,  or  a  financial  catastrophe 
at  home,  would  depopulate  large  districts  of 
London  A  succession  of  short  cotton  crops, 
or  a  year’s  hostilities  with  America,  would 
break  up  Manchester;  but  Glasgow  owes 


nothing  to  the  presence  of  a  landed  or  pro¬ 
fessional  aristocracy  or  of  a  colonial  proprie¬ 
tary;  and  although  largely  occupied  with 
the  manufacture  of  cottons,  yet  has  no  ex¬ 
clusive  dependence  on  that  or  any  other 
branch  of  trade  exercised  on  an  imported 
raw  material.  If  all  its  cotton  factories  were 
closed  to-morrow,  the  hum  of  industry 
would  hardly  be  less  loud  or  incessant.  Its 
ships,  engines,  and  machinery  are  its  staple 
articles  of  trade  ;  and  the  iron  and  coal  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  production  of  these  are  drawn 
from  the  earth  on  which  the  factories  stand. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  catastrophe 
short  of  a  complete  social  disruption,  which 
c<an  put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  steam- 
vessels,  steam-engines,  and  mill  machinery. 
Every  new  improvement  in  machinery  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  renewal  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  the  factory.  Ingenious 
men  are  continually  busy  in  devising  fresh 
mechanical  aids  in  every  branch  of  produc¬ 
tion.  A  mill-owner,  or  other  manufacturer, 
who  has  not  changed  his  machinery  for  two 
or  three  years,  is  left  hopelessly  behind  in 
the  race  of  competition.  So  it  is  in  the  en¬ 
gines  of  steam-vessels,  and  in  the  form  and 
build  of  the  vessels  themselves.  There  will 
be  demand  for  these  as  long  as  civilization 
lasts;  and  these,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  like  products  of  the  mine  and  the  forge, 
Glasgow  can  always  supply  from  within  her¬ 
self.  Her  destiny,  therefore,  seems  to  be  one 
of  steady  and  secure  progress ;  and  it  is  no 
rash  conjecture  to  predict  that  men  of  the 
present  generation  may  live  to  see  her  popu¬ 
lation  mount  to  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

The  political  leanings  of  the  people  of 
Glasgow  are  democratic  ;  but  being  men  of 
business,  they  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
value  of  order ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  the 
empire  where  a  revolutionist  would  be  likely 
to  receive  less  favor.  War  elsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  cessation  of  rival  industrj- 
among  competing  nations,  may  not  be  ns  re¬ 
pulsive  ideas  to  set  before  them  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist  might  wish ;  and  thousands  who 
would  proft'er  themselves  ns  special  consta¬ 
bles  to  suppress  the  least  attempt  at  a  street 
riot  at  home,  sympathize  enthusiastically 
with  the  cause  of  Mazzini,  and  throng  in 
ecstasy  to  listen,  although  they  do  not  un- 
perstand  his  language,  to  the  orations  of 
Gavazzi.  In  the  ptrsormtl  of  its  mercantile 
classes — saving,  of  course,  some  individual 
exceptions — Glasgow  must  be  satisfied  to 
rank  after  Liverpool.  The  merchants  of 
Liverpool  are  more  citizens  of  the  world,  and 
better  graced  with  worldly  accomplishment). 
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In  this  respect  they  stand  first,  perhaps,  in  \ 
Britain.  But,  energetic  though  they  are,  t 
they  want  the  eager  industry  of  the  people  > 
of  Glasgow.  It  was  here  the  steam-engine  1 
was  first  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  floating  | 
vessels ;  here  that  the  substitution  of  iron  ] 
for  timber  in  the  construction  of  shipping,  i 
first  made  us  independent  of  imported  ma-  t 
terials  in  the  production  of  these  prime  s 
agents  in  civilization ;  here  that  the  inhabit-  I 
ants  of  an  inland  city  first  set  the  example  of  ' 
opening  a  way  for  the  sea  and  its  heaviest  ] 
burthens  to  their  doors,  through  a  distance  i 
of  twenty  miles  of  shallow  river,  so  that  first-  i 
class  frigates  now  lie  at  their  wharfs,  receiv-  : 
ing  their  engines  out  of  the  machine-makers’  i 
yards,  where  twenty  years  ago  would  hardly  i 
liave  been  water  for  a  frigate’s  tender.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  whole  course  of  centralizing  in¬ 
terference,  there  never  occurred  a  more 
monstrous  instance  of  presumption  than  in 
the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  claiming 
to  transfer  the  management  of  the  Clyde  to 
London.  Glasgow,  it  is  true,  measured  by 
population,  is  but  a  sixth  part  of  London ; 
but  measured  by  the  wealth  they  respectively 
produce,  London  is  not  a  sixth  part  of 
Glasgow.  The  one  has  grown  great  by  the 
absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the  provinces ; 
the  other,  without  depriving  the  country  of 
a  single  rich  resident,  of  a  single  profiUible 
trade  or  beneficial  institution,  has  grown 
rich  by  the  conversion  of  the  gifts  of  nature 
into  new  forms  of  value  and  utility,  which  it 
adds  from  year  to  year  to  the  national  stock 
of  wealth.  If  ever  a  community  have  given 
practical  evidence  of  the  capacity  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  with  advantage  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  country,  it  has  been  this  of 
Glasgow.  In  the  midst  of  their  prosperity 
and  just  elation,  however,  surgit  amari  uliquid. 

A  population,  in  great  part  composed  of 
the  dregs  of  the  Irish  workhouses,  has  sprung 
up  amongst  them,  and  they  groan,  like  our¬ 
selves,  under  an  oppressive  poor-rate.  Of 
£65,000  poor-rate  levied  off  one  parish  in 
Glasgow,  £45,000  is  consumed  by  Irish. 
They  ship  these  wretches  back  to  Belfast, 
and  Belfast  reships  them  to  Glasgow  ;  unpro¬ 
fitable  commerce  I  The  odor  in  which  the 
Irish  at  large  are  held  in  Glasgow  is  not  ren¬ 
dered  the  less  pungent  by  these  interchanges. 
tVe  are  regarded  as  beggarly,  proud,  lazy. 
Popish,  and  disaffected.  We  cannot  all, 
however,  be  iron-workers,  or  even  cotton- 
spinners  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  a  more 
just  and  temperate  judgment  of  our  demer¬ 
its  would  probably  be  formed  by  a  commu¬ 
nity  less  busy  and  more  reflective.  The 


weak  side  of  prosperity  is  its  intolerance  of 
the  ill  success  in  life  of  others.  They  have 
H  similar  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  High¬ 
landers.  Democratic  in  a  high  degree — re¬ 
publican  even,  if  a  republic  could  be  com¬ 
passed  without  a  disturbance — they  have, 
nevertheless,  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
titles,  and  regard  individual  noblemen  with 
singular  consideration.  The  Duke  of  Athol, 
however,  was  near  being  roughly  treated 
when  he  lately  descended  from  his  Gram¬ 
pians  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  their 
new  bridge.  The  Duke  is  a  Celt  and  a  Free¬ 
mason  ;  both  characters  involving  a  kind  of 
sentiment  with  which  the  Glasgow  people — 
though  three-fourths  of  Celtic  origin  them¬ 
selves — have  little  sympathy  ;  and  he  came 
amongst  them,  laden  with  the  odium  of  that 
unhappy  right  (or  rather  wrong)  of  way 
through  Glen  Tilt.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  passage  through  Glen  Tilt  had  be¬ 
come  dedicated  to  the  public  before  the  Duke 
sought  to  revive  the  privilege  formerly  exer¬ 
cised  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  passage  on  the  occasion  of  great 
hunting  matches.  It  seems  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  deer  to  fly  even  from  the  scent  of 
man ;  and  that  once,  when  the  Duke  had 
projected  a  grand  hunting  match  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
and  had  got  the  deer  assembled  in  Glen  Tilt, 
some  unsavory  traveller  passed  up  the  defile, 
and  the  herd  getting  wind  of  him,  went  ofl' 
in  disgust.  When  the  royal  huntress  came 
to  Glen  Tilt  next  morning,  there  were  no 
deer  to  catch,  and  the  Duke’s  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  excessive,  as  well  as  his  annoyance, 
at  what  he  considered  an  intrusion  on  his 
rights.  Hence  the  prohibition,  the  assertion 
of  the  counter-right,  the  collision,  and  the 
lawsuit,  which  is  still  pending.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  and  we  believe  ever  since  the  first  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  Duke’s  claim,  every  one  who 
is  not  above  asking,  obtains  permission  to 
pa.‘«s,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seems  no 
more  than  justice  to  say  this  much  on  the 
Duke’s  behalf,  although  he  is  alleged  to  be 
so  proud  a  man  that  he  disclaims  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  all  apologists,  and  would  not  even  con¬ 
descend  to  disavow  the  forged  letter,  bearing 
his  signature,  which  was  published  by  the 
Times.  He  may  be  proud,  and  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Glen  Tilt  he  probably  is  wrong ;  but 
whether  he  resent  the  liberty  taken  with  his 
name  or  not,  he  cannot  help  the  fact  being 
here  recorded,  that  while  other  Highland 
proprietors  have  turned  their  once  cheerful 
straths  into  sheep-walks  and  solitudes,  he 
has  not  allowed  a  single  mao  of  his  tenantry 
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to  leave  bis  estate.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  public  and  such  a  man  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  one  another  better. 

An  instructive  lesson  may  be  derived  from 
noticing  the  names  over  the  shop-fronts  of 
Glasgow.  A  large  proportion  are  those 
of  men  of  Highland  descent.  It  is,  in  great 
measure,  a  Celtic  population  ;  though  here 
the  Celts  are  in  such  disrepute.  Quam  te- 
mere  in  nosmet !  Surely  there  must  be  as 
much  in  soil,  air,  and  occupation,  as  there  is 
in  blood,  that  makes  distinctions  between 
classes  and  families  of  men.  The  slothful¬ 
ness  and  imasjinativeness  of  the  Highlander 
are  here  converted  into  an  immitigable  ac¬ 
tivity  and  positiveness.  One-half,  probably, 
of  the  most  prosperous  men  of  business  in 
the  city  are  of  Highland  extraction.  Celt 
and  Saxon  alike  indulge  a  liberal  love  of 
whiskey,  which  they  carry  off  with  exem¬ 
plary  steadiness.  We  here  in  Ireland  neither 
drink  so  much  nor  spend  so  much  as  these 
thriving  and  sober-minded  people;  yet  we 
are  accused  of  drunkenness  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  is  consolatory  to  think,  that,  after 


all,  there  is  nothing  in  the  blood  of  three  out 
of  four  of  our  countrymen  which  need  im¬ 
pede  them  in  the  pursuit  either  of  wealth  or 
knowledge.  But  it  is  time  to  remember  that 
we  went  into  these  digressions  opposite 
Dunoon. 

The  style  of  building  in  Rothesay,  and  the 
other  lower  towns  on  the  Clyde,  has  less  of 
the  villa  character  than  in  those  we  have 
passed  by.  The  shipping,  scattered  over  a 
broader  surface,  no  longer  crowd  the  river. 
The  mansions  and  parks  on  the  shore  are 
more  wide-spread,  secluded,  and  aristocratic ; 
and,  as  in  Banvard’s  Panorama  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  the  appearance  of  the  blue  water 
below  New  Orleans  indicates  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition  draws  to  a  close,  so  the  swell  that 
meets  us  as  we  pass  beyond  the  Lesser  Cum- 
bray,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  Craig  of  Ailsa, 
tells  that  we  are  out  of  the  Clyde.  We  leave 
the  scene  of  much  enjoyment,  of  many  kind¬ 
nesses,  and,  let  us  hope,  of  some  instruction, 
with  a  hearty  aspiration — let  Glasgow  flour¬ 
ish  ! 


chism,”  “The  Nun,”  “  The  Fairchild  Family,” 
and,  more  recently,  “The  Golden  Garland 
of  Inestimable  Delight.”  The  great  number 
of  her  books  prevents  an  enumeration  of  even 
the  most  popular  of  them.  Mrs.  Sherwood’s 
husband.  Captain  Sherwood,  expired  after  a 
most  trying  illness,  at  Twickenham,  on  the 
0th  of  December,  1849.  The  fatigues  she 
went  through  in  devoted  attention  to  him, 
and  the  bereavement  she  experienced  at  the 
severance  by  fate  of  a  union  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  were  the  ultimate  cause  of  her  own 
demise.  Though  she  was  of  an  advanced 
age,  her  mental  faculties  never  failed  her,  and 
she  preserved  a  religious  cheerfulness  of  mind 
to  the  last.  She  expired  at  Twickenham,  sur- 
surrounded  by  her  family,  on  Monday,  the  22d 
October,  leaving  one  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mar- 
tyn  Sherwood,  Rector  of  Broughton  Ilacket, 
and  the  Vicar  of  White  Ladies,  Ashton, 
W’orcestershire,  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest  is  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  mother 
of  a  numerous  family.  The  younger  has  al¬ 
ways  resided  with  her  parents,  and  has,  of 
late  years,  assisted  in  her  mother’s  writings, 
and  bids  fair  to  continue  her  parent’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  She  has  been,  we  are  informed,  intrust¬ 
ed,  by  her  mother’s  special  desire,  with 
papers  containing  the  records  of  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood’s  life,  which  will  shortly  be  published. 


Mrs.  Sherwood. — We  have  this  week  to 
record  the  death  of  an  old  and  valued  writer, 
whose  tales  have  long  been  cherished  by 
youthful  readers.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
following  biographical  notice  to  “  The  illus¬ 
trated  London  News:” — Mrs.  Sherwood,  one 
of  the  most  popular  writers  of  juvenile  and 
serious  fiction,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  George 
Butt,  Chaplain  to  George  HI.,  Vicar  of  Kid¬ 
derminster,  and  Rector  of  Stanford,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  Dr.  Butt  was  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  family  of  Sir  William  De 
Butt,  well  known  as  physician  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  mentioned  as  such  by  Shakspeare. 
Mary  Martha  Butt,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
was  born  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1776.  In  1803,  she  married 
her  cousin  Henry  Sherwood,  of  the  53d 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  to  India  the  same  year,  where,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  zealous  labors  in  the  cause 
of  religion  amongst  the  soldiers  and  natives 
dwelling  around  her,  Henry  Martyn  and  the 
Right  ^v.  Daniel  Corric,  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Madras,  became  acquainted  with  her, 
andl  the  intimacy  which  then  commenced 
remained  unbroken  until  death.  Her  prin¬ 
cipal  works  were,  that  exceedingly  favorite 
tale  of  “  Henry  and  his  Bearer also,  “  The 
Lady  of  the  Manor,”  "The  Church  Cate¬ 
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Who  will  venture  to  make  catalogue  of 
the  possible  results  of  the  "  Submarine  Elec¬ 
tric  Telegraph  ?”  The  more  we  meditate, 
the  more  new  wonders  open  before  us.  We 
are  running  a  race  with  Time  ;  we  outstrip 
the  sun,  with  the  round  world  for  the  race¬ 
course.  Yet,  let  us  not  boast:  we  da  not 
run  the  race,  but  that  more  than  a  hundred 
million  horse- power  invisible  to  us,  which 
was  created  with  the  sun.  We  are  but  the 
atoms  involved,  and  borne  about  in  the 
secrets  of  nature.  And  the  secrets — what 
know  we  of  them  ?  The  facts  only  of  a  few 
of  them  :  the  main-springs  of  their  action  are, 
and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  hidden.  The 
world  progresses ;  it  has  its  infant  state,  its 
manhood  state,  and  its  old  age :  in  what 
state  are  we  now  ?  and  what  is  the  world’s 
age  ?  Madame  de  Stael  considered  it  quite 
in  its  youth — only  6fteen — scarcely  respon¬ 
sible!  It  seems,  however,  making  rapid 
growth.  Is  it  past  the  conceited  epoch,  and 
now  cutting  its  wise  teeth  ?  We  stand  like  ! 
spectators  at  the  old  fair-show  ;  we  see  the  j 
motley,  the  ever  busy,  ever  running  harle¬ 
quin  and  columbine  ;  we  are  astonished  at 
the  fooleries,  and  are  amazed  at  the  wit,  the 
practical  wisdom,  the  magical  wand  power 
of  the  fantastic  descendants  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine ;  and 
we  laugh  to  behold  the  shuffling  step  of  old 
Grandfather  Time,  as 

“  Panting  Time  toiled  after  them  in  vain.” 

It  is  through  the  agency  of  mind  that  a 
few  secrets  are  disclosed  to  us,  and  for  our 
use.  We  call  the  recipient  and  the  inventor 
Genius.  It  is  given,  as  it  is  wanted,  at  the 
right  time,  and  for  the  preordained  purpose. 
We  are  skeptical  as  to  “  mute  inglorious 
Miltons.”  Where  the  gift  is  bestowed  it  is 
used  ;  and  if  it  appear  to  be  partially  used, 
it  is  where  partially  given,  that  one  man  may 
advance  one  step,  his  successor  another — and 
thus  invention  leads  to  invention.  Genius 
for  one  thing  arises  in  one  age,  and  sleeps 
after  his  deed  is  done;  genius  for  another 


thing  succeeds  him.  Who  shall  dare  to 
limit  the  number  ?  One  thing  only  we 
pause  to  admire — how  seldom  does  the  gift 
fall  upon  bad  men ! 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  those  who  have 
had  thrown  in  upon  their  minds  a  wondrous 
vision  of  things  to  come,  which  they  were 
not  allowed,  themselves,  to  put  forth  in 
manifest  action  to  the  world.  There  have 
been  seers  of  knowledge  ;  and,  perhaps, 
prophesiers  in  facts.  No  one  will  credit  the 
assertion,  therefore  we  make  it  not,  that 
thousands  of  years  ago  steam  was  known, 
and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.  We 
call,  then,  certain  records  the  prophecies  of 
Facts  ;  that  is,  there  was  a  certain  practical 
knowledge,  which  in  its  description  is  pro¬ 
phetic  of  a  new  knowledge  to  be  developed. 
Semiramis  set  up  a  pillar  on  which  it  was 
written,  “  I,  Semiramis,  by  means  of  iron 
made  roads  over  impassable  mountains, 
where  no  beasts  [of  burthen]  come.”  Did 
Semiramis  prophesy  a  railroad — or  were 
there  Brunells  and  Stephensons  then  ? 
When  Homer  spake  of  the  ships  of  the 
Phocaeans,  how  they  go  direct  to  the  place 
of  their  venture,  “  knowing  the  mind”  of 
the  navigator,  “  covered  with  cloud  and 
vapor,”  had  the  old  blind  bard  a  mind’s-eye 
vision  of  our  steam-ships?  Many  more  may 
be  the  prophecies  of  Facts;  for  in  these 
cases  doubtless  there  were  facts,  the  pro¬ 
phecy  being  in  the  telling. 

But  there  have  been  visions  also  without 
facts — that  is,  without  the  practical  visions 
of  an  inward  knowledge — wherein  nature  had 
given  a  mirror  and  bade  genius  look  into  it. 
Friar  Bacon’s  prophecy  is  an  example. 

“  Bridges,”  says  he,  "  unsupported  by 
arches,  can  be  made  to  span  the  foaming 
current;  man  shall  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  safely  breathing,  and  treading 
with  firm  step  on  the  golden  sands  never 
brightened  by  the  light  of  day.  Call  but 
the  secret  powers  of  Sol  and  Luna  into  ac¬ 
tion,  and  behold  a  single  steersman,  sitting 
at  the  helm,  guiding  the  vessel  which  divides 
the  wares  with  greater  rapidity  than  if  she 
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had  been  hlled  wiih  a  crew  of  mariners  toiling 
at  the  oars.  And  the  loaded  chariot,  no 
longer  encumbered  by  the  panting  steeds, 
darts  on  its  course  with  relentless  force  and 
rapidity.  Let  the  pure  and  simple  elements 
do  thy  labor ;  bind  the  eternal  elements,  and 
yoke  them  to  the  same  plough.” 

Here  are  poetry  and  philosophy  wound 
together,  making  a  wondrous  chain  of  pro* 
phecy.  Who  shall  adventure  upon  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  golden  chain,  which  the  oldest 
of  poets  told  us  descended  from  heaven  to 
earth,  linking  them  as  it  were  together? 
Was  it  an  electric  fluid  in  which  mind  and 
matter  w  ere  in  indissoluble  union  ? 

What  prophetic  truths  may  yet  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  myth  and  fable,  and  come  blazing 
like  comets  we  know  not  whence,  into  the 
world’s  field !  Hermes  “  the  inventor,” 
what  is  his  wand,  serpeut-twined,  and  its 
meaning,  brought  into  vulgar  translation, 
and  seen  in  the  buffoonery  of  harlequinade  ? 
of  what  new  power  may  it  not  be  the  poeti¬ 
cal  prototype?  Who  shall  contemplate  the 
mutiplicity  of  nature’s  facts,  and  the  myriads 
of  multiplicities  in  their  combination? 
Knowing  that  all  that  has  ever  been  written 
or  spoken,  in  all  languages,  is  but  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  few  sounds  transferred  to  the 
alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  or  even  less, 
are  we  not  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  myriads  of  facts,  in  their 
interchangings,  combinations,  and  wonderful 
dovetailings  ? 

Perhaps,  that  we  may  not  know  too  much 
before  our  time,  facts  are  withdrawn  from  us 
as  others  are  protruded.  Memory  may  sleep, 
that  invention  may  awake.  Did  we  know 
by  what  machinery  Stonehenge  was  built, 
we  might  have  rested  satisfied  with  a  power 
inadequate  to  other  and  new  wants,  for  which 
that  power  might  have  been  no  help.  Ar¬ 
chimedes  did  that  which  we  cannot  do,  in 
order  that  we  might  do  that  which  he  did 
not.  Who  shall  lift  the  veil  of  possibility  ? 

Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  as  the  mind  is 
made  inventive,  (and  there  is  no  seeming 
probability  that  a  faculty  once  given  will  be 
taken  away  from  our  created  nature,)  there 
is  a  large  and  inexhaustible  store- house, 
wherefrom  it  shall  have  liberty  to  gather 
and  to  combine.  We  do  not  believe  that 
steam  itself,  the  miracle  of  our  age,  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  stepping-stone  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  another  power — means  superseding 
means.  There  is  and  will  be  no  end,  as  long 
as  the  fabric  of  the  world  lasts. 

There  is  an  old  German  play,  in  which 
the  whimsical  idea  of  bringing  the  Past 


and  Present  together  in  dramatii  penona 
is  amusingly  embodied.  We  forget  the 
particulars,  but  we  think  Csesar  or  Cicero 
figures  in  the  dialogue.  The  ridiculous  is 
their  laughable  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
tbing.H.  The  modern  takes  out  his  watch 
and  puts  it  to  his  ear,  and  tells  the  ancient 
the  hour  of  the  day.  'fhis  is  but  one  out  of 
many  puzzling  new  things;  but,  even  here, 
how  little  is  told  of  the  real  post-Cicerouian 
inventions;  for  the  object  of  the  play  is  to 
show  the  skill  of  the  Germans  only ;  it  is  but 
an  offering  to  the  German  genius  of  inven¬ 
tion. 

Could  a  tale  ot  Sinbad’s  voyage  have  been 
read  to  the  lioman — bow,  as  he  approached 
the  mountain,  the  nails  flew  out  ot  the  ship, 
for  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  load-stone 
— he  would  have  thought  it  only  fantasti¬ 
cally  stupid  ;  and  if  he  hud  laughed,  it  would 
have  been  at  the  narrator’s  expense.  And 
so,  indeed,  it  has  fared  with  discoverers: 
they  have  been  before  the  time  of  elucida¬ 
tion,  like  Friar  Bacon;  and  some  for  fear  of 
ridicule  have  kept  back  their  knowledge ; 
but  not  many  perhaps;  for  knowledge,  when 
it  is  touched  by  genius,  becomes  illuminated 
and  illuminating,  and  will  shine  though  men 
may  shut  the  door,  and  stay  themselves  out¬ 
side  and  see  it  not,  while  it  brightens  up 
only  the  four  walls  of  a  small  chamber  as  it 
were  with  the  magic  lantern  in  a  student’s 
hand.  Whereas  it  ought,  according  to  its 
power,  to  gild  the  universe.  The  secresy  of 
invention  is  rather  of  others’  doing — of  an 
envious  or  doubling  world  of  lookers  on,  than 
of  the  first  perceiving  genius,  h’ortunately 
the  gift  of  genius,  as  intended  for  the  use  of 
mankind,  comes  with  an  expansive  desire  of 
making  it  known. 

If  the  memory  of  tradition  fails,  and  some 
inventions  are  lost,  that  their  details  may 
not  hamper  the  faculty  that  should  take  al¬ 
together  a  new  line,  so  have  we  what  we 
may  term  false  lines,  that  yet,  nevertheless, 
lead  into  the  true.  Science  may  walk  in  an 
apparently  unnecessary  labyrinth,  and  awhile 
be  lost  in  the  wildest  mazes,  and  vet  come 
out  into  day  at  last,  and  have  picked  up 
more  than  it  sought  by  the  way.  Wisdom 
herself  may  have  been  seen  sometimes  wear¬ 
ing  the  fool’s  cap.  The  child’s  play  of  toss¬ 
ing  up  an  apple  has  ended  in  establishing 
the  law  of  gravitation.  The  boy  Watt 
amused  himself  in  watching  a  kettle  on  the 
fire ;  his  genius  touched  it,  and  it  grew  and 
grew  into  a  steam-engine ;  and,  like  the  gumt 
in  the  show,  that  shook  off  his  limbs,  and 
each  became  another  giant,  myriads  of  gi- 
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gantic  macliines,  of  enormous  power,  hun¬ 
dred-armed  Briareuses,  are  running  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth,  doing  the  bidding  of  the 
boy  observant  at  his  grandam’s  hearth.  Is 
tliere  an  Arabian  tale,  with  all  its  magic 
wonders,  that  c.in  equal  this?  We  said  that 
Wisdom  has  worn  the  fool’s  cap ;  true,  and 
Foolery  was  the  object — the  philosbpher’s 
stone ;  but  in  the  wildest  vagaries  of  her 
thought,  there  were  wise  things  said  and 
done,  and  her  secretary,  Common  Sense, 
made  notes  of  the  good ;  and  all  was  put 
down  together  in  a  strange  short-hand,  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  initiated ;  and  the  facts  of  value 
were  culled,  in  time,  and  sifted  from  the  fol¬ 
lies,  and  from  the  disguises — for  there  were 
disguises,  that  strangers  should  not  pry  into 
them  before  the  allowed  hour.  Alchemy 
has  been  the  parent  of  chemistry — that 
“  fWitfrTilxj)  »sprt,”  and  its  great  mysteries,  to 
reveal  which  was  once  death ! !  Secrets  were 
hidden  under  numbers,  letters,  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  animals,  plants,  and  organic  sub¬ 
stances.  Thus  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  al¬ 
chemists,  the  basilisk,  the  dragon,  the  red 
and  green  lions,  were  the  sulphates  of  cop¬ 
per  and  of  iron ;  the  salamander,  the  6re  ; 
milk  of  the  black  cow,  mercury ;  the  egg, 
gold  ;  the  red  dragon,  cinnabar.  There  is  a 
curious  specimen,  in  the  work  of  the  monk 
Theophilus,  translated  by  Mr.  llendrie,  how 
to  make  Spanish  gold  ; — 

“  The  (ientiles,  whose  skilful  ness  in  this 
art  is  probable,  make  basilisks  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  They  have  under-ground  a  house, 

walled  with  stones  everywhere,  above  and 
below,  with  two  very  small  window.*,  so  nar¬ 
row  that  scarcely  any  light  can  appear 
through  them :  in  this  house  they  place  two 
old  cock.s,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  they 
give  them  plenty  of  food.  When  these  have 
become  fat,  through  the  heat  of  their  good 
condition,  they  agree  together,  and  lay  eggs. 
Which  being  laid,  the  cocks  are  taken  out, 
and  toads  are  placed  in,  which  may  hatch 
the  eggs,  and  to  which  bread  is  given  as 
food.  The  eggs  being  hatched,  chickens 
issue  out  like  hens’  chickens,  to  which,  after 
seven  days,  grow  the  tails  of  serpents,  and 
immediately,  if  there  were  not  a  stone  pave¬ 
ment,  they  would  enter  the  earth,”  *kc.,  t\fc. 
“  After  this,  they  uncover  them,  and  apply 
a  copious  fire,  until  the  animals’  insides  are 
completely  burnt.  Which  done,  when  they 
have  become  cold,  they  are  taken  out,  and 
carefully  ground,  adding  to  them  a  third 
part  of  the  blood  of  a  Red  Man,  which  blood 
has  been  dried  and  ground.” 

Doubtless  it  was  the  discovery  of  some 
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such  language  as  this  which  led  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  belief  that  the  Jews,  who  were  great 
goldsmiths  and  alchemists,  made  sacrifices 
with  the  blood  of  children  ;  and  many  a  poor 
Jew  suffered  for  the  sin  of  mystifying  know¬ 
ledge.  “  The  to.ads  of  Theophilus,"  says 
Mr.  Hendrie,  “are  probably  fragments  of 
the  mineral  salt,  nitrate  of  potash,  which 
would  yield  one  of  the  elements  for  the  sol¬ 
vent  of  gold ;  the  blood  of  the  Red  Man, 
which  had  been  dried  and  ground,  probably 
a  muriate  of  ammonia,”  «kc.  Such  were  the 
secrets  of  the  “  Ars  Ilermetica and  their 
like  may  have  been  hidden  in  the  wand  of 
Hermes,  Dragons,  serpents,  and  toads ! 
Awful  the  vocabulary,  to  scare  the  profane; 
but  fair  Science  came  at  length  unscathed 
out  of  the  witches’  cauldron ;  and  thus  it 
appeared  that  natural  philosophy,  like  its 
own  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  bore  a  “  pre¬ 
cious  jewel  in  its  head.” 

Alchemy  and  magic  were  twin  sisters,  and 
often  visited  grave  philosophers  in  their  study 
both  together.  The  Orphic  verses  and  the 
hexameters  of  Hesiod,  on  the  virtues  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  exhibit  the  superstitions  of  sci¬ 
ence.  They  descended  into  the  deeply  im¬ 
aginative  mind  of  Plato,  and  perhaps  awak¬ 
ened  the  curiosity  of  the  elder,  scarcely  less 
fabulous  Pliny,  the  self-devoted  martyr  to 
the  love  of  discoveries  in  science.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  Tales  may  owe  some  of  their  marvels 
to  the  hidden  sciences,  in  which  the  Arabs 
were  learned,  and  which  they  carried  with 
them  into  Spain.  Albertus  Magnus,  in  his 
writings,  preserved  the  Greek  and  Arab  se¬ 
crets  ;  and  our  Roger  Bacon  turned  them 
over  with  the  hand  of  a  grave  and  potent 
genius,  and  his  touch  made  them  metaphori¬ 
cally,  if  not  materially,  golden.  His  proph¬ 
ecy,  which  we  have  given,  was,  when  utter¬ 
ed,  a  kind  of  “  philosopher’s  stone.” 

Superstitions  of  science,  of  boasted  and 
boasting  philosophy  !  And  why  not  ?  Is 
there  not  enough  of  superstition  now  extant 
— a  fair  sample  of  the  old?  Is  the  new 
philosophy  without  that  original  ingredient  ? 
It  is  passed  down  from  the  old,  and  will  in¬ 
corporate  itself  with  all  new  in  some  measure 
or  other,  for  the  very  purpose  of  misleading, 
that  the  very  bewilderment  may  set  the  in¬ 
ventive  brain  to  work,  in  ways  it  thought  not 
of.  Reasoners  are  every  day  rea.soning  them¬ 
selves  out  of  wholesome,  air-breathing, 
awakening  truths,  into  the  visionary  land  of 
dreams,  and,  speaking  mysteriously  like  un¬ 
contradicted  somnambulists,  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  oracular.  Materialists  have  fol¬ 
lowed  matter,  driven  it  into  corners,  divided 
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il,  dissected  it,  and  cut  it  into  such  bits  that 
it  has  become  an  undiscernible  evaporation ; 
and  they  have  come  away  disappointed,  and 
denied  its  existence  altogether.  Thus,  mes¬ 
merism  is  the  bewildered  expression  of  this 
disappointment,  their  previous  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  They  will  not  believe  that  the  wand 
of  Hermes  represents  two  serpents  inter¬ 
twined — they  see  but  one,  though  the  two 
look  each  other  in  the  face  before  them,  and 
they  are  purblind  to  the  wand  and  the  hand 
that  holds  it.  Even  the  “  Exact  Sciences,” 
as  they  are  called,  are  not  complete  ;  they 
lead  to  precipices,  down  which  to  look  is  a 
gkldiuess.  The  fact  is,  the  action  of  the 
mind  is  as  that  of  the  body  :  mind  and  body 
have  their  daily  outward  work,  and  their 
times  of  sleep  and  of  dreaming,  and  the 
dreaming  of  the  one  is  not  unfrequently  the 
life  of  the  other.  The  dream  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  be  he  waking  or  sleeping,  is  his  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  at  times  suggestive  of  the  to  come. 
How  know  we  but  that  “  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of”  may  serve  for  the  fabrication 
of  noble  thoughts,  and  be  inwoven  into  the 
habit  of  life,  and  become  useful  wear  ? 

Perhaps  magic  was  the  first  and  needful 
life  of  philosophy — needful  as  a  covering 
•  while  it  grew,  and  which  it  shook  off  as  its 
swaddling-clothes,  and  became  a  truth.  How 
few  can  trace  invention  to  its  germ,  or  know 
where  the  germ  lies,  and  how  that  it  fed 
upon  reached  it !  The  suggestion  of  n  dream 
begetting  a  reality !  They  are  no  fools  who 
think  that  good  and  bad  angels  arc  the  au¬ 
thors  of  inventions.  It  is  ingenious  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  are  rather  the  receivers  and 
encouragers  of  our  original  thoughts  than 
the  authors  of  them.  We  may  use  the  mag¬ 
nifying  glasses  of  our  reason  or  our  passions, 
and  do  but  a  little  distort  them,  or  advance 
them  to  use  and  beauty,  as  we  are  good  or 
bad  in  ourselves.  And  thus,  from  sugges¬ 
tions  given,  the  imaginative  genius,  inventing, 
magnifies  and  multiplies  by  these  his  glasses 
and  his  instruments  ;  and  the  thing  invented 
requires  much  of  this  brilliant  finery  of  our 
own  to  be  removed  before  it  be  fitted  for  de¬ 
mand  and  use.  Like  wrought  iron,  the  sparks 
must  be  beaten  out  of  it  while  it  is  forming 
into  shape.  It  must  be  off  its  red  heat  or 
white  heat — be  dipped  in  the  cold  stream  of 
doubt,  and  look  ugly  enough  to  the  eye  of 
common  opinion,  and  be  long  in  the  hand  of 
experiment  to  try  the  patience  of  the  in¬ 
ventor.  And,  after  all,  will  the  benefited  be 
thankful  ?  History  has  many  a  sad  tale  to 
tell  on  this  subject.  The  •*  Sic  vos  non  vobis” 
should  be  inscribed  over  the  portals  of  the 


patent  office.  Yet  sometimes,  in  pity  to  lost 
expectations,  in  the  carrying  out  one  great 
idea  to — shall  we  say  its  final  incompletion, 
to  its  last  residuum  of  insanity  ? — some  little 
scarcely  noticeable  matter  in  the  machinery 
has  been  by  sdme  kind  suggesting  spirit  held 
up  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  magnum  bonum  of  the  whole 
scheme. 

We  once  knew  a  tradesman  who  had  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  well  as  his  sub¬ 
stance,  to  discover  “  perpetual  motion.”  He 
sold  off  his  goods  when  he  fancied  he  had 
discovered  it,  and  left  his  provincial  town  for 
the  great  metropolis  and  a  philosopher’s 
fame.  As  he  tmvelled  by  the  coach,  going 
over  in  his  mind  the  processes  of  his  ma¬ 
chinery,  a  portion  of  it  struck  him  ns  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  manufacture  of  common  use,  but 
of  no  very  high  pretensions.  His  perpetual 
motion  failed.  There  was  a  good  angel  that 
whispered  to  him,  “  Descend  from  the  ladder 
of  your  ambition — do  not  lose  sight  of  it ; 
but  try  the  little  interloping  suggestion,  and 
raise  the  means  for  prosecuting  more  favor¬ 
ably  your  perpetual  motion.”  He  did  so. 
The  action  saved  him  from  lunacy — the  un¬ 
dignified  and  by-sport,  as  it  were,  of  his 
invention  answered — from  a  ruined  man  he 
became  rich,  and  his  new  business  required 
of  him  so  much  perpetual  motion  l)odily, 
that  the  idea  of  it,  wonderful  to  say,  was 
driven  out  of  his  speculative  mind. 

A  sudden  thought — a  happy  hit — we  arc 
too  apt  to  call  a  luckij  one.  Will  it  be  the 
worse  if  we  give  it  a  better  name,  and  say  it 
is  a  gift  ?  The  thankfulness  implied  in  gift 
may  make  it  a  blessing.  It  was  no  deep 
study  that  brought  the  great  improvements 
into  our  manufacturing  machinery. 

The  poor  boy  Arkwright,  in  a  moment  of 
idleness  or  weariness,  thought  happily  of  a 
cog  in  the  wheel;  and  that  little  cog  was  to 
him  and  his  posterity  a  philosopher’s  stone  : 
realizing  the  alchemist’s  hopes,  by  far  more 
sure  experiment  than  the  dealings  with 
“green”  and  “red  lions”  and  “dragons,” 
for  a  result  never  to  be  reached.  How  won¬ 
derful  has  been  the  result,  even  to  the  whole 
world,  of  that  momentary  thought — that 
simple  invention ! 

We  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  this 
is  an  age  of  inventions.  It  is  true :  not 
that  the  inventive  mind  was  ever  wanting. 
It  is  a  practical  age ;  the  necessities  of  mul¬ 
tiplied  life  make  it  so.  The  well-known 
“century  of  inventions”  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester  is  a  stock  not  yet  exhaust¬ 
ed.  But  to  speak  of  this  our  age,  how  can 
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it  be  otherwise  ?  Not  only  are  material  bated,  and  who  had  contracted  the  lying 
means  enlarged  by  geographical  and  other  propensities  of  people  in  the  upper  air. 
discoveries,  but  the  inventive  mind  U  multi*  We  know  not  if  the  wonder  in  us  be  not 
plied  because  mankind  are  multiplied,  whose  the  greater  that  we  have  not  the  slightest 
nature  it  is  to  invent.  A  population — to  pretensions  to  mechanical  knowledge.  But 
speak  of  England,  for  it  is  of  England  we  are  we  confess  that,  when  we  suddenly  came 
thinking — of  five  millions,  as  it  was  in  the  upon  the  mechanical  department,  and  saw 
time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  cannot  bear  com-  the  various  machinery  at  work,  the  world’s 
narison  with  ours  of  nearer  twenty  millions,  life  and  all  its  business  came  out  vividly 
Then,  if  we  enlarge  our  view,  and  take  in  upon  the  canvas  of  our  thought,  as  the  great 
England’s  transplanted  progeny,  whose  ac-  poetry  of  nature.  Yes,  nature  rather  than 
tivity  and  whose  advancement  in  knowledge  art,  for  art  is  but  the  capability  of  nature  in 
and  science  we  share  under  every  facility  for  practice.  We  thought  of  Sophocles  and  his 
the  transmission  of  knowledge,  we  may  fairly  chorus  of  laudation  of  man — the  inventor 
speculate  upon  a  very  wonderful  futurity,  and  the  wo¥vo<«p«c — and  how  impoverished 
The  glory  of  the  German  dramatist,  with  his  did  the  Greek  seem,  how  tame  and  inade- 
watch,  and  perhaps,  but  we  forget,  his  print-  quntc  the  description  ! 
ing-press,  (for  it  ought  to  be  in  the  play,)  Shakspeare  is  more  to  the  mark.  The 
is  annihilated :  the  author  himself  would  whole  world  is  scarcely  large  enough  for  the 
now  stand  in  the  place  of  his  Caesar  or  exhibition  of  man’s  thought  and  deed,  as 
Cicero.  Shakspeare  sees  him.  There  is  no  small 

It  would  be  a  dream  worth  dreaming  to  talk  of  his  little  doings — how  he  passes  over 
bring  back  from  his  Elysian  Fields  Agricola,  the  seas  and  bridles  the  winds.  Inimitable 
the  Roman  governor  of  Britain — he  who  first  Shakspeare  omits  the  doing  to  show  the  ca- 


discovered  that  it  was  an  island — to  show 
him  his  semi-barbarians,  whom  he  so  equita¬ 
bly  governed,  (passing  by,  however,  how  far 
we  are,  any  of  us,  their  descendants.)  We 
will  imagine  but  an  hour  or  two  passed  with 
him  at  the  Polytechnic  Rooms,  to  show  him 
enormous  iron  cables  twisted  into  knots,  as 
if  they  were  pieces  of  tape — to  see  vast  pon¬ 
derous  masses  suspended  by  magnetism  only 
— to  let  him  look  into  the  wonders  of  the 
telescope  and  the  microscope,  besides  a  thou¬ 
sand  marvellous  things,  too  numerous  and 
too  often  enumerated  to  mention.  Nor  would 
it  be  unamusing  to  dream  that  we  return  with 
him,  and  on  his  way  accompany  him,  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  court  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine, 
to  narrate  the  incidents  of  his  sojourn  above. 
We  could  believe  the  line  of  Homer  verified, 
and  that  we  see  the  grim  and  skeptical  Pluto 
leap  up  from  his  throne  in  astonishment,  and 
perhaps,  as  the  poet  would  have  it,  fear  lest 
our  subterranean  speculators  should  break  in 
upon  his  dominions,  and  let  in  the  light  of 
our  day.  W’e  have  taken  the  humblest  walk 
for  the  “  surprise.”  What  if  we  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  ex-governor  of  BriUiin  to  the 
Crystal  Palace?  That  we  will  not  venture 


pacity  ;  makes,  for  a  moment  of  comparison 
only,  the  earth  a  sterile  promontory,  and 
man  that  is  on  it  himself,  and  in  his  own  bq- 
som,  the  ample  region  of  all  fertility,  in  un- 
defiaed  thought  and  action.  “  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  man  ! — how  noble  in  reason  ! — 
how  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  form  and  mo¬ 
ving  how  express  and  admirable  ! — in  action 
how  like  an  angel ! — in  apprehension  how 
like  a  god  !  The  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
paragon  of  animals !  ”  Behold  man  the  in¬ 
ventor  ! 

We  have  said  that  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  enlarge  the  stock  of 
inventions,  both  by  new  and  multiplied  de¬ 
mands,  and  by  the  added  number  of  invent¬ 
ors.  But  there  is  another  cause  in  operation, 
that  is  seldom  taken  into  the  account — there 
are  not  only  more  millions  of  human  hands 
to  do  the  work,  but  there  is  an  artificial 
working  population,  if  we  may  call  horse¬ 
power  of  steam  a  population  as  equivalent  to 
hands. 

In  this  view  the  working  population,  or 
working  power,  so  far  exceeds  our  actual 
population,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  named 
together.  If  it  be  said,  this  is  not  a  power 


But  had  he  continued  his  narrative  of  mind,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be 


of  all  he  saw  there,  Pluto  would  have  given 
a  look — at  which  Cerberus  would  hare 
growled  from  his  triple  throats — and  that 
the  unlucky  narrator  might  escape  the  casti¬ 
gation  of  Rhadamanthus,  he  would  have  been 
ordered  a  fresh  dip  in  Lethe,  as  one  contam- 


inventive ;  it  may  be  answered  that  every 
instrument  is  a  kind  of  mind  to  him  who  takes 
it  up,  improves,  and  works  upon  it,  and  with 
it :  for,  after  all,  it  is  mind  that  is  operating 
in  it.  The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who  in 
heart  and  understanding  is  dead  to  the  man- 
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ifold  evolutions  of  this  great  workshop  of 
the  hunaan  brain,  who  cannot  feel  the  poetry 
of  mechanics.  Is  it  not  a  creative  power  ? — 
and  is  it  not  at  once  subjecting  and  civilizing 
the  world  ?  Is  not  this  poetry  of  mechanics 
showing  also  that  man  has  dominion  given 
him  over  the  inert  materials,  as  over  other 
living  creatures  of  the  earth  ?  We  hail  it  in 
all  its  marvellous  doings,  as  subject  for  crea¬ 
tive  dreams,  scarcely  untrue.  Let  those  who 
will  (and  many  there  be  who  profess  this 
blindness  to  the  poetry  of  art  and  science) 
see  nothing  but  the  tall  chimneys  and  the 
black  smoke.  To  the  imaginative,  even  the 
smoke  itself  becomes  an  embodied  genie,  at 
whose  feet  the  earth  opens  at  command  ;  and 
they  who  yield  themselves  to  the  spell  are 
conducted,  through  subterranean  ways,  to 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  treasures  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  by  a  transition  to  a  more  palpa¬ 
ble  reality,  find  themselves  in  a  garden  cov¬ 
ered  with  crystal,  to  behold  all  beauteous  1 
things  and  precious  stones  for  fruit,  such  as 
Aladdin  saw,  and  fountains  throwing  out 
liquid  gems,  and  fair  company,  as  if  brought 
together  by  enchantment — and  this  is  the 
romance  of  reality.  If  we  write  rhapsodical- 
ly,  let  the  subject  be  the  excuse,  for  the 
secrets  of  nature  throw  conjecture  into  the 
depths  of  wonder,  and  thought  far  out  of  the 
conveyance  of  language. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  speak  of  the  Sub¬ 
marine  Telegraph,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if 
we  have  in  some  degree  been  transported  to 
great  distances  by  its  power. 

The  inventors,  Messrs.  Brett,  under  every 
difficulty  and  discouragement,  have  at  length 
succeeded.  Our  greatest  engineers  for  a 
long  while  withheld  their  countenance  ;  prac¬ 
tical  philosophers  denied  the  probability. 
The  possibility  was  tested  by  the  first  exper¬ 
iment.  Fortunately  no  accident  occurred  in 
laying  down  the  wire  across  the  Channel, 
until  communication  by  means  of  it  had  been 
made  between  France  and  England ;  and 
even  the  subsequent  accident — the  cuttitig 
the  wire  by  the  fishermen — has  only  served 
the  good  purpose  of  making  more  sure  the 
permanent  setting  up  of  this  extraordinary 
telegraph.  The  protection  of  the  wires  by 
the  gutta-percha  covering  is  considered  per¬ 
fect  ;  but  should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  it  will 
not  affect  the  certainty  of  the  invention  ;  it 
must  be  permanent.  A  narrative  of  all  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  inventors,  and 
which  have  delayed  the  experiment  for  years, 
would  be  curious.  The  discouragements  and 
the  expenses  would  have  crushed  men  of  less 
energy.  Even  at  last,  in  making  the  cable, 
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there  was  a  disappointment  and  a  hitch,  aris¬ 
ing  from  rival  companies.  We  extract  from 
the  Times : — 

“On  the  19th  of  July  last,  Mr.  Crampton  un¬ 
dertook  to  construct  and  lay  down  a  cable  con¬ 
taining  four  electric  wires,  each  insulated  in  tw’o 
coatings  of  gutta  percha,  and  the  whole  protected 
by  ten  strands  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  30ih  of  September.  The  electric  wires 
covered  with  gutta  pcrcha,  in  length  a  hundred 
miles,  were  turned  out  by  Mr.  Statham,  at  the 
works  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  perfect  than  the  manner  in  which 
that  order  was  executed.  The  wire  covering  was 
ordered  from  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Weatherly ; 
but  unfortunately,  a  dispute  respecting  the  patent 
for  making  wire  ropes  occurred  between  that 
firm  and  &iessr8.  Newall,  which  seriously  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  work,  as  an  injunction  was 
served  by  the  latter  to  prevent  Messrs.  Wilkins 
and  Co.  from  proceeding  with  the  order. 

“  This  was  eventually  compromised,  and  the 
rope  was  made  conjointly  by  the  workmen  of  the 
two  firms  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Wilkins  and 
Weatherly,  at  Wapping. 

“  The  very  hurried  manner  in  which  (from  this 
unforeseen  delay)  the  work  had  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed,  prevented  that  close  attention  that  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  any  fracture,  however  small, 
of  the  wire  ;  and  in  consequence,  the  outer  casing, 
though  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  was  not 
made  with  the  same  exquisite  nicety  and  care  that 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  core  of  the  cable.” 

The  weather  w.is  unpropitious,  and  was 
probably  the  cause,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Blazer  being  driven  somewhat  out  of 
her  course,  that  the  length  of  the  wire  cable 
was  not  sufficient.  This  defect  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  of  a  temporary  kind,  and  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  that  which  was  intended  for  another 
purpose.  W’e  extract  the  interesting  account 
of  the  proceedings  from  the  Times  : — 

“  Shortly  after  7  o’clock  the  fastenings  at  the 
end  of  the  cable  at  the  Foreland  were  completed, 

I  and  the  Fearless  started  to  point  out  the  exact 
course  to  bo  followed  by  the  Blazer,  w  hich  was 
I  towed  by  two  lugs,  one  aloiig.^ide,  and  the  other 
ahead  of  her. 

“  A  third  tug  belonging  to  the  Government  was 
also  in  attendance. 

“  The  arrangements  for  paying  out  the  cable 
consisted  simply  of  a  Itar  fixed  transversely  above 
the  hold,  over  which  the  rope  was  drawn  as  it 
was  uncoiled  from  below,  and  a  series  of  breaks 
acting  by  levers  fitted  to  the  deck,  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  passage  of  the  rope  in  the  case  of  too 
rapid  a  delivery.  On  reaching  the  stem  the  cable 
passed  overboard  through  a  ‘  chock’  of  a  semicir¬ 
cular  shape,  lined  with  iron.  On  starting,  the 
steam-tugs  proceeded  at  much  too  rapid  a  pace, 
(from  four  to  five  knots  an  hour,)  and  consequent¬ 
ly  one  of  the  fractured  wires  (before  alluded  to) 
caught  in  the  friction-blocks,  and,  before  the  way 
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of  the  vessel  could  be  checked,  one  strand  of  the 
iron  wire  was,  for  a  length  of  about  eighteen 
yards,  stripped  from  the  cable.  The  stcam*tug 
towing  ahead  was  then  ordered  alontrside,  when 
the  speed  could  be  better  regulated,  and  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  knots 
an  hour.  About  six  miles  from  shore  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  test  the  wire  ;  but,  from  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  instructions,  the  telegraph  instruments 
at  the  South  Foreland  were  not  joined  up  with 
those  on  board  the  Blazer.  A  steam-tug,  with 
one  of  the  engineers  and  directors  on  board,  im¬ 
mediately  returned  to  the  Foreland,  when  commu¬ 
nication  was  made  by  telegraph  and  fusees  6red 
from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  and  from  the  shore 
to  the  Blazer. 

“  At  about  mid-Channel,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
sea,  and  a  strong  wind  from  theS.W.,  an  accident 
occurred,  but  for  which  the  enterprise  would  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  most  perfect  success  ; 
tliis  was  the  snapping  of  the  tow-rope  (an  eight- 
inch  cable)  and  the  consequent  drifting  of  the 
Blazer  from  her  appointed  course  to  the  length  of 
a  mile  and  a  half.  Notwithstanding  the  delay 
caused  by  this  untoward  incident,  the  Blazer  ar¬ 
rived  off  Sangatte  at  about  six  o’clock.  The 
evening  was,  however,  too  far  advanced,  and  the 
weather  too  stormy  to  attempt  a  landing  ;  and, 
after  embarking  most  of  her  passengers  on  board 
one  of  the  steamers  that  ran  into  Cmis,  she  was 
anchored  for  the  night  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore. 

“On  Friday  the  wind  blew  a  strong  gale  from 
the  westward,  which  rendered  all  near  approach 
to  the  shore  impracticable ;  but  the  Blazer  was 
towed  to  within  a  mile  of  the  beach,  when,  it  be¬ 
ing  considered  dangerous  to  leave  her  at  anchor, 
the  remainder  of  the  rope  was  made  fast  to  a  buoy 
and  hove  overborad.  The  steam-tugs  then  re¬ 
turned  with  the  Blazer  to  England. 

“On  Saturday  the  weather  continued  unfavora¬ 
ble,  but.Captain  Bullock  proceeded  with  the  Fear¬ 
less  to  the  buoy  off  Sangatte,  and,  having  hauled 
up  the  end  of  the  rope,  he  towed  it  some  hundred 
yards  nearer  the  shore,  and  then  again  moored  it. 

“  On  Sunday  the  wind  shifted  more  to  the  south¬ 
ward  and  moderated.  Accordingly,  the  engineers 
and  managers  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company  took 
on  board  the  Fearless  a  large  coil  of  gutta  percha 
roping,  and,  after  hauling  up  the  end  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  cables,  the  first  wires  were  carefully  at¬ 
tached,  and  at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  a 
boat  landed  them  on  the  beach  at  Sangatte.  The 
moment  chosen  for  landing  was  low-water,  and 
the  coil  of  gutta  percha  ropes  was  immediatelv 
buried  in  the  beach  by  a  gang  of  men  in  attend¬ 
ance,  up  to  low-water  mark,  and  even  to  a  short 
distance  beyond  it.  Thence  to  where  the  cable 
was  moored  did  not  much  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

“  The  telegraphs  were  instantly  attached  to  the 
submarine  wires,  and  all  the  instruments  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  batteries  from  the  opposite  shore. 
At  six  o’clock  messages  were  printed  at  Sangatte 
from  the  South  Foreland,  specimens  of  which 
Captain  Bullock  took  over  to  Dover  the  same 
evening  for  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


“  On  Monday  morning  the  wires  at  Sangatte 
were  joined  to  those  already  laid  down  to  Calais, 
and  two  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  French 
Government  having  been  sent  to  the  South  Fore¬ 
land,  Paris  was  placed  in  immediate  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  English  Court.” 

We  have  remarked  that  very  important 
discoveries  are  accidentally  made  in  pursuing 
one  of  quite  a  different  character  from  those 
which  come  up  in  tiie  search  unexpectedly. 

They  who  remember  our  towns  lighted 
with  the  old  lamps,  that  in  comparison  with 
our  gas-lights  made  but  a  "  palpable  ob¬ 
scure,”  should  also  remember  how  the 
change  was  brought  about.  The  gas,  which 
has  proved  of  such  vast  utility  that  we  can 
now-a-days  scarcely  conceive  how  the  world 
could  go  on  without  it,  was  first  a  misfortune. 

It  was  generated  in  the  coal  mines,  and,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it,  it  was  conveyed  by 
tubes  to  the  outer  air :  in  doing  this  it  was 
found  there  to  ignite,  and  from  this  simple 
attempt  to  effect  an  escape  for  a  nuisance  is 
almost  every  town  in  the  civilized  world  il¬ 
luminated  by  gas — besides  which,  the  ad-  ^ 
vantageous  use  of  it  in  manufactories  is  be¬ 
yond  calculation.  Even  of  gutta  percha, 
now  applied  as  a  coating  to  these  wires,  who 
can  determine  all  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  found  applicable  ?  Nature,  it  should 
seem,  does  not  fabricate  one  material  for  it¬ 
self,  or  for  one  use  only,  but  adapts  one 
thing  to  many  purposes — and  thus,  as  it 
were,  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  chain  in  the 
facts  of  nature,  by  showing  us  a  few  of  the 
connected  links ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
far  from  exhibiting  any  sudden  breaks,  offer¬ 
ing  evidences  of  a  continuous  connection 
reaching  beyond  our  conception.  Verily  this 
poor  opaque  earth  of  ours  is  the  foundation 
on  which  the  Jacob’s  ladder  of  invention  is 
laid.  We  know  not  where  it  reaches,  but 
there  may  be  suggesting  angels  pa.ssing  to 
and  'fro,  and  when  their  feet  touch  the 
ground,  it  delivers  up  its  secrets,  that  float 
into  the  ears  of  the  dreamer. 

Electricity,  it  would  appear,  is  the  great 
agent  in  this  connecting  chain — nay,  is  it  not, 
whatever  it  be  in  its  essence,  the  chain  itself, 
and  the  universal  power  equally  in  inert 
matter  and  in  life  ?  It  has  neither  boun¬ 
dary  on  the  earth  nor  in  space.  Its  home 
is  ubiquity ;  like  the  sphere  of  Hermes,  its 
centre  is  everywhere,  its  circumference  no¬ 
where.  That  this  astonishing  power  is  yet 
under  restraint — that  it  is  not  only  kept 
from  the  evil  it  would  do,  but  rendered  to  us 
serviceable — is  a  proof  of  the  great  benefi¬ 
cence  of  Him  who  made  it  and  us.  When  the 
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admiring  child  touches  that  gem,  the  dew-  to  whether  the  gutla  percha  would  so  far  protect 
drop  on  the  rose-leaf,  it  knows  not  that  the  the  wires  as  to  preserve  the  current  of  electricity 
little  hand  is  on  that  which  has  lightning  in  «"^r  the  most  disadvanUgeoua  circumstance. 

•  ,  •  .  4  j  Tl  T?  •  Another  experiment  was  siiccessfuIlT  tried  by 

It  enough  to  cause  instant  death.  It  is  the  electric  current  to  its  destination 

scarcely  the  lovers  poetical  dream  that  he  through  the  human  body.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wollaston, 
may  be  killed  by  the  lightning  of  an  eye—  civil  engineer,  volunteered  to  form  part  of  the  cir- 
done  dead  by  the  tear  that  only  moves  his  cuit  by  holding  the  ends  of  35  miles  of  the  wire  in 
pity,  on  his  mistress’s  eye-lid.  In  that  little  each  .  hand.  The  wire  from  the  battery  was 
drop  is  the  power  of  death — and  by  what  brought  to  one  end  of  the  entire  length  of  70 


miracle  (truly  all  Nature  is  miraculous)  is 
the  execution  stayed — the  power  forbidden 
to  act?  Nay,  even  the  pity  that  we  speak 
of,  love  itself  strange  in  its  suddenness  as 
we  see  it,  how  know  we  what  of  electricity 


miles,  and  instant  explosion  of  the  cartridge  took 
place  at  the  other  end.  The  experiments  were 
altogether  perfectly  successful,  as  showing  be¬ 
yond  all  question  tliat  the  properties  of  gutta 
percha  and  electricity  combined  are  yet  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  other  purposes  than  that  of  establishing 


be  in  it,  instantly  conveying  from  person  to  a  submarine  tclemph.  The  blasting  of  a  rock, 
person  natural  but  unknown  sympathy  ?  ^be  destruction  of  a  fortification,  and  other  opera- 

Let  us  not  get  out  of  our  depths,— but  !*«"»  J^e  agency  of  gunpowder, 

.  ..  _  _  KfiarA  rattan  Kaati  sattanHaH  taritli  nrsncairlars Kla  H<insTAV 


emerge  from  “  the  submarine,”  to  land ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  complete  our  argu¬ 
ment  of  unexpected  and  collateral  uses,  we 
offer  an  extract  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Register  : — 

“  New  Mode  of  Discharging  Gunpowder. — 
On  Monday,  August  18,  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried  at  the  Gutta  Percha  C^pany’s 
Works,  Wharf  Road,  City  Road,  for  the  purposes 
of  demonstrating  Uic  means  by  which  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  production  may  be  applied  to  the  opera- 


have  often  been  attended  with  considerable  danger 
and  trouble,  besides  involving  large  outlays  of 
money  ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  electricity  in  the  manner  describe  is 
calculated  to  render  such  operations  comparative¬ 
ly  free  from  difficulty.  Amongst  the  company 
present  on  this  occasion  was  Major-General  Sir 
Charles  Pasley,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  expressed  himself  much  gratified 
at  the  result.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  value 
of  this  discovery,  particularly  in  engineering  and 
mining  operations.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition 


tion  of  discharging  gunixiwdcr.  A  galvanic  bat-  to  the  benefits  already  conferred  Uj^n  the  public 
tery  was  connected  with  upwards  of  50  miles  of  enterprise  of  the  Gutta  I  ercha  Company, 

copper  wire,  covered  with  gutta  percha  to  the  m  •  ,  i  j  l  j 

thickness  of  an  ordinary  black  lead  pencil.  Ttie  ^  extract  may  lead  the  reader  to  con- 
wire,  which  was  formed  into  coils,  and  which  has  elude  that  there  are  double  and  opposite 
been  prepared  for  the  projected  submarine  tele-  purposes  in  the  secrets  of  nature.  The 
graph,  was  attached  to  a  barge  moored  in  the  ca-  chain  which  was  intended  to  connect  all  na- 
nal  alongside  the  manufactory,  the  coils  being  so  tions  in  a  bond  of  peace,  has,  it  should  seem, 


fixed  together  (although  the  greater  portion  of  (incidental  to  the  first  discovery)  its 

them  were  under  water)  as  to  present  an  unin-  '  ,  ,  ' 

terrupted  communication  with  ihe  battery  to  a  ^ 


distance  limited  at  first  to  57  miles,  but  afterwards 
extended  to  70.  A  ‘cartridge’  formed  with  a 
small  hollow  roof  of  gutta  percha,  charged  with 


When  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  was  blessing  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
all  within  it,  as  emblems  of  a  religious  bond 


gunpowder,  and  having  an  intercommunicating  of  peace,  and  of  amity  of  all  nations,  and  it 
wire  attached,  was  then  brought  into  contact  with  pleased  the  admiring  masses  to  proclaim  it 
the  electric  currenU  The  result  wa.^  that  a 

spark  was  produced,  which,  igniting  Ihe  gun-  ,..  .  i  .  .  41.  i- 

powder,  caused  an  immediate  explosion  simHar  to  thought  that,  among  the  machinery 

that  which  would  arise  from  the  discharge  of  a  instruments  it  contained,  those  of  inur- 

small  cannon.  The  same  process  was  carried  derous  purpose  would  be  the  first  required 
out  in  various  ways,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  for  use,  which  was  actually  the  case,  whec 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  gutta  percha  had  permission  was  asked  and  given  for  the  re 
been  rendered  impervious  to  wet,  and  in  one  in-  moval  of  revolving  firearms  from  the  Araeri' 
stance  the  W  or  cartridge  was  placed  under  the  department,  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Cape 
water.  In  this  case  the  eSiciency  of  the  insula-  j  1  -i  4  •  j 

...  J..  I  tkivo  fwrvrk/l  An/I  AVil  OfA  n/Nf  tinmiVAii  H.i. 


the  Temple  of  Peace  and  of  Love,  there  was 
little  thought  that,  among  the  machinery 
and  instruments  it  contained,  those  of  mur¬ 
derous  purpose  would  be  the  first  required 
for  use,  which  was  actually  the  case,  when 
permission  was  asked  and  given  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  revolving  firearms  from  the  Araeri- 


All  uii9  case  uic  cuiGiciivy  iiiv  iiisuia*  »nt  j  1  *1  a.  •  j  i-** 

tion  was  equally  well  demonstrated  by  the  oxplo-  unmixed.  Li- 

sion  of  the  gunpowder  at  the  moment  the  neces-  ther  may  be  extracted,  and  leave  the  remain- 
eary  “contact”  was  produced;  and  by  way  of  der,  in  appearance  to  us,  a  kind  of  caput  mor- 
ahowing  the  perfect  insulation  of  the  wire,  an  ex-  tuum. 


periment  was  tried  which  resulted  in  the  explosion 
of  the  fusee  from  the  charge  of  electricity  retained 
in  the  coils  of  wire,  three  seconds  after  contact 
with  the  battery  had  been  broken.  This  feature 
in  the  experiment  was  especially  interesting  from 
the  fact  of  its  removing  all  difficulty  and  doubt  as 


It  is  far  more  pleasant  to  look  to  the 
peaceful  results  of  inventions — to  hear  the 
spirit  that  is  in  the  electric  fluid  say — 

“  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 

And  do  my  spiriting  gently.” 
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Let  it  be  the  means  that  far-off  friends  at 
the  Antipodes  shall  communicate,  if  not  by 
voice,  by  that  which  is  like  it — by  sound  and 
by  lettered  words.  Let  it  touch  a  bell  at 
their  mid-day,  and  it  may  tingle  at  that  in¬ 
stant  in  your  ears  at  midnight,  and  awake 
you  to  receive,  evolved  from  the  little 
machinery  at  your  bed’s  head,  a  letter  in  a 
printed  strip,  conveying  “  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn,”  even  as 
though  you  felt  the  breath  that  uttered  them. 
Reader,  be  not  skeptical.  How  many  very 
practicable  things  have  you  denied,  and  yet 
found  brought  tangibly  before  your  eyes, 
and  into  your  hands!  This  simultaneous 
tingle  of  two  bells — one  at  the  Antipodes, 
and  one  within  reach  of  your  own  touch, 
and  at  your  own  ear — may  cause  you  to 
curl  your  lip  in  derision ;  but  say,  is  it  im¬ 
possible?  We  have  heard  you  say  of  much 
more  improbable  things,  “  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way.”  Well,  here  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  you  have  only  a  little  to  strengthen 
your  will,  and  the  length  of  the  way  will  be 
no  obstacle.  You  may  .amuse  yourself  with 
the  idea,  and  make  a  comparison  of  it,  and 
look  at  the  figures  on  your  China  plate,  and 
Imagine  them  moved  to  each  otlier  under 
spidl  of  their  passion,  (see  the  tale  of  the 
willow  pattern,)  to  the  defiance  of  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  distance.  Did  not  the  fore¬ 
seeing  artist  intimate  thereby  that  love  and 
friendship  have  no  space- limits,  and  hold 
within  themselves  a  power  that  laughs  at 
perspective,  as  it  does -at  “locksmiths”? 
The  artist  whom  you  contemned  as  ignorant 
was,  you  acknowledge,  wise, — wise  beyond 
his  art,  if  not  beyond  his  thought.  He  had 
a  second-sight  of  a  new  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  expressed  it  prudently  in  this  his 
hieroglyphic. 

Does  any  mar\’el  exci*ed  this  in  apparent 
absurdity — that  you,  in  London  or  Edin¬ 
burgh,  shall  be  able  to  communicate  insUin- 
taneously  with  your  friend  or  relative  at  St. 
Petersburg  or  Vienna ;  for  which  purpose 
you  have  but  to  touch  a  few  keys  denoting 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  under  water  and 
over  land  your  whole  thoughts  pass  as  soon 
as  your  fingers  have  delivered  them  to  the 
keys — nay,  the  letters  are  forestalling  your 
thought,  and  those  before  it?  Does  it  not 
seem  very  absurd  to  say  that  all  the  foreign 
news  may  be  at  your  breakfast-table,  fresh 
from  every  capital  in  Europe,  before  the 
Timts  can  be  published  and  circulated? 
How  will  the  practice  of  the  press  be  affected 
by  this  novelty  ?  “  The  latest  intelligence” 

becomes  a  bygone  tale,  “  fiat,  stale,  and  un- 
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profitable.”  Far  greater  thin;;*  than  the 
poet  dreamed  of  become  daily  realities. 
Richest  in  fancy,  Shakspeare  apologetically 
covers  the  incredible  ubiquity  of  his  Ariel 
with  a  sense  of  fatigue — of  difficulty  in  his 
various  passages — Ariel,  the  spirit  who 

“  thought  it  much  to  tread 
The  ooze  of  the  salt  deep.” 

Our  Government  officers  will  have  ready  on 
the  instant,  messengers  far  swifter  than  Ariel 
— wondrous  performers  on  the  “slack-wires.” 
They  will  put  you 

“  A  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.” 

No;  that  was  the  lagging,  loitering  pace  of 
the  old  spirit.  It  will  not  take  forty  seconds. 
What  are  thousands  of  miles  to  a  second  of 
time  ?  Time  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated :  the 
sand  in  the  glass  must  be  accelerated,  or  the 
glass,  held  for  ages,  taken  out  of  bis  hand, 
and  some  national  exhibition  ransacked  for  a 
new  hour  instrument.  The  Prospero’s  wand 
broken,  and  newer  wonders  to  be  had  for  a 
trifle.  Fortunatus’s  “  wishing-cap”  to  b(; 
bought  at  the  corner-shop,  and  the  famed 
“  seven-league  boots”  next  door — and  to  be 
had  cheap,  considering  that  you  may  tell  all 
your  thoughts,  at  ever  so  great  a  distance, 
by  a  little  bell  and  a  wire,  while  you  are  sit¬ 
ting  in  your  arm-chair.  It  will  be  quite  an 
easy  matter  to 

“  Waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.” 

Railroads  and  the  Submarine  Telegraph  more 
than  double  man’s  life,  if  we  count  his  years 
by  action.  History  itself  must  now  begin  as 
from  a  new  epoch.  All  the  doings  of  the 
world,  through  this  rapidity  given  to  person 
and  to  thought,  must  be  so  altered  as  to 
bear  no  parallel  with  the  past.  The  old  loco¬ 
motive  and  communicating  powers  are  de¬ 
funct — they  are  as  the  water  that  has  passed 
the  mill.  It  must  grind  with  that  which 
succeeds.  They  are  new  powers  that  must 
set  the  wheels  of  governments  and  of  all  the 
world’s  machinery  in  motion. 

There  is  in  the  Spectator  a  paper  of  the 
true  Addisonian  wit,  descriptive  of  an  Ante¬ 
diluvian  courtship,  in  which  the  youny 
couple,  having  gone  through  the  usual  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  early  art  of  love,  complete  their 
happiness  in  the  some  hundredth  year  of 
their  ages.  'Theorists  have  entertained  the 
notion  that  this  long  life  was  bestowed  upon 
man  in  the  world’s  first  era,  that  knowledge 
might  be  more  readily  transmitted,  there  be- 
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ing  few  generations  to  the  Flood.  To  the  I 
lovers  of  life  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  be  { 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that,  transmission  being 
quickened,  life  will  be  shortened ;  or  that,  as 
in  the  winding-up  of  a  drama,  events  are 
crowding  into  the  last  act  of  our  earth’s  du¬ 
ration.  It  may  relieve  their  apprehensions 
to  read  of  the  advance  the  medical  science 
is  making  simultaneously  with  all  other 
sciences,  so  that  they  may  look  to  a  state  in 
which  a  man  may  live  as  long  as  he  likes, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  ten  times  the  work : 
a  man’s  day  will  perhaps  be  a  year,  counting 
by  his  doings.  Morose  poets  and  philoso¬ 
phers  have  lamented  over  us  as  ephemeral : 
if  BO,  we  arc  at  least  like  the  Antediluvian 
butterflies,  and  our  day  long.  And  now, 
with  all  our  sanitary  inventions,  it  stands  a  ] 
fair  chance  of  a  tolerable  lengthening. 

We  have  observed  that  it  has  been  said 
that  the  world  is  not  Sfteen  years  of  age ; 
and,  indeed,  it  looks  like  enough.  Hitherto 
Nature  has  treated  us  as  a  kind  mother 
does  her  children — given  us  toys  and  play¬ 
things,  to  be  broken  and  discarded  as  we 
get  older.  We  are  throwing  them  by,  we 
are  becoming  of  age,  and  Nature  opens  her 
secrets  to  us,  and  we  are  just  setting  up  for 
ourselves — as  it  were,  commencing  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  like  grown  men  in  good  earnest; 


and  every  day  we  find  out  more  secrets, 
and  all  worth  knowing. 

We  will  not  lay  down  the  pen  without 
expressing  our  congratulations  to  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph,  the 
Messrs.  Brett,  and  wishing  them  the  fullest 
success.  They  themselves  as  yet  know  not 
the  extent  of  the  reach  of  their  own  inven¬ 
tion,  or  they  might  well  wonder  at  their  own 
wonders,  like 

“  Katerfclto,  with  his  hair  on  end  !” 

W’e  wish  them  long  life  to  see  the  results — 
and  that  they  will  not,  through  mistrust  of 
so  great  a  discovery,  imitate  Copernicus, 
who,  says  Fontenelle,  “  distrusting  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  opinions,  was  for  a  long  time  loth 
to  publish  them,  and,  when  they  brought 
him  the  first  sheet  of  his  work,  died,  fore¬ 
seeing  that  he  never  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
concile  all  its  contnidictions,  and  therefore 
wisely  slipped  out  of  the  way.”  Messrs. 
Brett  will  think  it  wiser  to  live,  and  be  in 
the  way  and  at  their  post,  (no  post  obit,) 
ready  to  answer  all  queries  and  contradic¬ 
tions,  through  the  convincing,  the  very 
satisfactory  means,  of  their  “Submarine 
Telegraph.” 


From  Chambari’i  Edinbargh  Journal. 
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The  reign  of  Elizabeth  may  be  considered 
pre-eminently  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  dark 
days  of  feudalism  were  past ;  the  burdens 
which  had  long  lain  heavy  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  although  not  formally  repealed, 
had  been  gradually  relaxed  ;  the  intellectual 
ignorance  which  had  formerly  been  the 
characteristic,  if  not  the  boast  of  all,  except 
the  clergy,  had  passed  away  before  the 
humanizing  influence  of  letters.  The  spirit 
of  chivalry,  however,  still  existed,  not  less 
potential  because  separated  from  the  stem 
realities  with  which  it  had  formerly  been 
associated,  not  less  fascinating  because  no 
longer  connected  with  the  remembrance  of 
outrage  and  oppression.  But  the  chivalry 


of  the  age  of  the  Tudors  was  not  merely 
distinguished  by  external  splendor,  or  by 
the  absence  of  the  intolerable  evils  insepara¬ 
ble  from  feudalism.  Henry  VIII.,  detesta¬ 
ble  as  his  memory  must  ever  be,  was  no 
enemy  to  civil  liberty,  and  he  was  a  genuine 
patron  of  letters.  In  both  these  respects  he 
was  followed  and  excelled  by  Elizabeth. 
Literary  merit  was  seldom  overlooked  in  her 
court ;  and  among  the  accomplishments 
necessary  for  the  courtier  who  aspired  to  the 
favor  of  his  royal  mistress  the  talents  of  the 
troutere  were  not  the  least  indispensable. 
Her  court  was  consequently  thronged  with 
gentlemen,  who,  while  they  rivalled  the 
troubadours — whom  they  proposed  to  them 
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selves  as  their  models — in  every  other 
knightly  accomplishment,  far  exceeded  them 
in  poetic  feeling  and  refinement.  In  truth, 
Eliiiibeth  seems  to  have  looked  fur  the  union 
of  the  courtly  graces  with  intellectual  supe¬ 
riority  in  all  whom  she  received  into  her 
favor  or  honored  with  her  confidence.  It  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  neglect 
which  Spenser  experienced,  and  for  which 
the  disfavor  of  Burleigh  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason,  unless  we  charge  his  disappointment 
to  the  want  of  these  courtly  graces  which 
were  at  all  times  a  sure  passport  to  royal 
favor,  although  more  solid  acquirements 
might  be  needed  fur  its  preservation. 

The  natural  result  of  the  favor  shown  to 
men  of  letters  ensued  :  almost  every  courtier 
aspired  to  be  a  poet,  and  every  poet  strove  to 
be  a  courtier.  Perhaps  the  former  class  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  than  their  more  gifted  brethren. 
Among  oceans  of  rhyme,  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  its  servile  imitation  of  the  poems 
of  the  Iroulxidours,  disfigured  by  the  same 
extravagance  of  metaphor,  puerility  of  conceit, 
and  ingenuity  of  versification,  we  occasion¬ 
ally  discover  traces  of  real  poetic  feeling,  for 
which  we  should  in  vain  search  in  their  pro¬ 
totypes.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  undeniably 
tlie  first  of  these  courtier-poets,  and  excelled 
all  his  brother  minstrels  in  the  gentle  science 
as  far  as  he  outstripped  his  age  in  more  solid 
acquirements  and  romantic  enterprise.  Es¬ 
pecially  he  differs  from  them  all  by  abandon¬ 
ing  the  eternal  theme  of  the  Provencal  poet¬ 
asters  and  their  imitators :  his  poetic  maga¬ 
zine  conuins  other  weapons  besides  darts  and 
fiames;  Cupid  is  not  his  sole  auxiliary,  nor 
his  mistress  his  only  divinity.  When  he  oc¬ 
casionally  deviates  from  the  more  lofty  and 
natural  style  which  he  usually  employs,  and 
condescends  to  this  well-worn  theme,  he 
seems  only  to  disguise  his  real  meaning  under 
an  allegorical  garb:  his  loves  arc  political, 
and  the  mistress  whose  bright  eyes  he  ■-  or- 
ships,  or  whose  frown  he  deprecates,  is  one 
whose  displeasure  was  a  real  calamity,  and 
whose  .smile  brought  witl/it  those  gifts  of 
honor  and  fortune  to  which  Raleigh,  al¬ 
though  a  philosopher  and  a  scholar,  was  by 
no  means  indifferent.  The  following  stanzas 
indicate  a  quick  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  invectives  against  the  court  may 
possibly  have  been  dictated  by  some  tempo¬ 
rary  disappointment,  of  which  Raleigh  expe¬ 
rienced  his  full  share  ;  but  the  exquisite  de¬ 
scriptive  touches  which  it  contains  evidence 
the  existence  of  a  true  poetic  feeling  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincer¬ 
ity 


Heart-tearing  cares  and  quivering  fears, 

Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears. 

Fly,  fly  to  courts ; 

Fly  to  fond  worldlings’  sports, 

Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still. 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 
Where  mirth ’s  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be ! 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly. 

Sad  troop  of  human  misery  1 
Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 

Or  the  pure  azur’d  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find  I 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 
Where  jov,  heart’s-ease,  and  comfort  grow, 
You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 

Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may 
shake. 

But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make. 
Nor  munnurs  e’er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here ’s  no  fantastic  masfjue  nor  dance. 

Hut  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance. 

Nor  wars  are  seen, 

Unless  upon  the  green 

Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run  each  to  his  mother; 
And  wounds  are  never  found. 

Save  what  the  ploiiglishare  gives  the  ground. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Co,  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek ; 

We  all  pearls  scorn. 

Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass. 

Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  a.s  they  pass ; 
And  gold  ne’er  here  appears. 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears.’’ 

Shakspeare  has  often  been  charged  with 
plagiarism :  assuredly,  in  one  sense,  not 
without  reason  :  he  was  superior  to  the  petty 
vanity  which  impels  bookwrights  to  strive 
after  originality,  and  to  prefer  a  startling 
paradox,  or  a  barren  simile,  which  they  can 
claim  without  dispute  as  their  own,  to  the 
weightiest  truth  or  most  brilliant  image 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  another. 
Shakspeare  read  the  book  of  nature ;  but  he 
read  other  books  too,  and  never  hesitated  to 
adopt  and  interweave  with  his  own  whatever 
of  ^auty  ho  found  in  either.  It  is  no  slight 
distinction  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  fur¬ 
nishing  even  the  smallest  of  the  gems  which 
adorn  the  diadem  of  Shakspeare,  and  few 
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authors  would  be  willing  to  forfeit  the  honor 
•r  to  object  to  the  appropriation.  Shak- 
speare  would  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Raleigh,  as  several  instances 
occur  in  which  remarkable  expressions,  and 
in  one  case  the  whole  of  one  of  his  best- 
known  passages,  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  poems  of  the  accomplished  courtier. 
One  example  of  the  former  will  be  sufficient : 

“  That  sauncing  bell 
That  tolls  all  into  heaven  or  hell,” 

bears  too  evident  a  resemblance  to  the 
famous  exclamation  of  Macbeth,  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accidental  coincidence.  Again, 
who  will  not  instantly  recognize  in  the 
following  lines  the  germ  of  the  soliloquy  of 
Jaques  ?  It  is  headed  “  De  Morte,”  and 
deserves  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  more  elaborate  paraphrase  of  Shak- 
speare,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  readiness  with 
which  the  dramatist  was  wont  to  adapt  to 
his  purpose  any  material  that  he  met  with 
and  could  turn  to  account : — 

“  Man’s  litc ’s  a  tragedy  :  his  mother’s  womb. 
From  which  he  enters,  is  the  tiring-room  ; 

This  spacious  earth  the  theatre ;  and  the  stage, 
That  country  which  he  lives  in :  passions  rage,  | 
Fo  ly  and  vice  are  actors ;  the  6rst  cry. 

The  prologue  to  the  ensuing  tragedy. 

The  former  act  consisteth  of  dumb  shows; 

The  second,  he  to  more  perfection  grows  ; 

The  third,  lie  is  a  man,  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin  ; 

I’the  fourth,  declines ;  i'the  fifth,  diseases  clog 
And  trouble  him  ;  then  Deatli ’s  his  epilogue.” 

The  corresponding  passage,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  put  in  the  mouth  cf  Jaques  ; 
and  it  is  worth  considering  how  far  the  poet, 
while  adopting  the  thoughts  of  the  courtier, 
may  have  made  him  further  subservient  to 
his  purpose,  by  embodying  in  the  person  of 
the  caustic  moralist  the  character  of  that 
remarkable  man,  whose  personal  and  mental 
qualities  must  have  been  as  well  known  at 
the  time  when  “  As  You  Like  It  ”  was  writ¬ 
ten  as  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune  through  which  he  passed. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
Shakspeare  is  the  life-like  reality,  the  statu¬ 
esque  individuality  of  his  characters — forcing 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  so 
much  indebted  to  the  liveliness  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  and  fertility  of  his  invention  as  to  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  nature  derived  from 
the  living  model.  Such  we  know  to  be  the 
fact  in  those  historical  characters  whose 
lineaments  are  well  known.  No  writer  ever 


took  fewer  liberties  with  history :  careless  of 
geographical  detail,  heedless  of  occasional 
anachronism,  he  never  falsifies  a  fact  or  mis¬ 
represents  a  person.  Even  if  we  had  not 
contemporary  authority  to  attest  his  ac¬ 
curacy,  who  would  not  realize  the  intense 
reality  of  his  delineations  of  the  hero  of 
Agincourt,  of  Wolsey,  of  Queen  Katherine, 
or  of  Beaufort  ?  They  are  evidently  not 
sketches  emanating  from  a  poet’s  brain,  but 
sun-portraits,  Daguerreotyped  by  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare ;  invested  with  all  the  grace¬ 
ful  ornaments  that  poetic  imagery  and  diction 
can  confer  ;  and  not  only  engaging  our  ad¬ 
miration  for  these,  buteclaiming  our  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  irresistible  conviction  that 
they  are  the  genuine  portraits  of  the  very 
men  whose  names  they  bear.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  his  own  historical  characters. 
The  intense  sympathy  which  these  excite 
differing,  not  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from 
that  which  attaches  to  the  character  of  every 
other  poet,  can  only  be  referred  to  our 
recognition  of  them  as  intensely  faithful, 
though  still  poetic  delineations  of  real 
beings.  Of  course  this  remark  applies  to  a 
comparatively  small  class  of  Shakspeare’s 
characters,  as  the  majority  of  them  are 
adopted — together  with  the  plot — from  the 
old  novels  which  he  dramatized.  However 
much,  therefore,  they  may  have  been  em¬ 
bellished  and  enriched  in  passing  through  his 
hands,  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  his 
own  creations. 

Unhappily  for  us,  literature  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  was  too  stately  a  thing  to  be 
employed  as  the  vehicle  for  gossip :  Shak¬ 
speare  was  not  blessed  with  a  Boswell  {  no 
Horace  Walpole  had  arisen  to  enliven  his 
own  and  instruct  after  ages  by  his  piquant 
anecdotes  and  lively  sketches  of  society, 
bringing  us  face  to  face  with  our  great-grand¬ 
fathers  and  grandmothers,  and  giving  us  an 
assurance  of  their  veritable  existence,  which 
history,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  fails  to  convey.  Had  Shakspeare  been 
as  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  Dr.  Johnson, 
how  much  labor  might  have  been  saved  to 
commentators ;  how  many  an  obscure  pas¬ 
sage  would  have  been  cleared  up  ;  with  what 
interest  might  we  have  recognized  Mercutio 
or  Benedict  in  some  of  the  gay  flutterers  of 
the  court,  under  names  possibly  not  unknown 
to  fame  ;  or  enjoyed  the  castigation  inflicted 
on  folly  and  presumption  in  the  persons  of 
Slender  and  Malvolio.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  that  the  only  characters  in  this  play 
which  are  not  copied  from  Lodge’s  “  liosa- 
lynd  ”  are  those  of  Jaques  and  Touchstone. 
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Neither  is  of  the  slightest  service  in  the 
conduct  of  the  plot,  and  both  bear  the  strong 
impress  of  originality  which  invariably  be¬ 
longs  to  all  of  Shakspeare’s  own  creations. 
The  correctness  of  the  portraits  would 
doubtless  soon  be  recognized  by  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  originals,  and  must 
have  lent  much  extrinsic  interest  to  the  play 
in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  the  real 
Jaques,  by  right  of  birth,  and  the  original 
Touchstone,  by  virtue  of  his  profession,  were 
entitled  to  associate.  The  character  of 
Jaques  affords  much  internal  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  theory :  the  haughty,  cynical 
temper  of  the  disappointed  courtier  ;  the 
rebuke  of  the  duke — for  Raleigh’s  life  had 
not  been  blameless ;  the  turn  for  philosophi¬ 
cal  speculation ;  the  state  of  Sir  Waller’s 
fortunes  at  the  date  when  the  play  is 
supposed  to  have  been  produced — about  the 
year  1600 — all  agree  with  what  we  know  of 
his  character  and  history.  One  striking 
passage  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  act  iv., 
scene  1,  we  find  the  following  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Jaques  and  Rosalind  : — 

“  Jaques.  I  have  neither  the  scholar’s  melan¬ 
choly,  which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician’s, 
which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  soldier’s,  which  is 
ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer’s,  which  is  politic ; 
nor  the  lady’s,  which  is  nice;  nor  the  lover’s, 
which  is  all  these:  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine 
own.  Compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted 
from  many  objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  con¬ 
templation  of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often 
rumination  wraps  me,  is  a  most  humorous 
sadness. 

“  Rosalind.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  sad  !  I  fear  you  have  sold 
vour  own  lands  to  see  other  men’s;  though  to 
have  seen  much,  and  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich 
eyes  and  poor  hands. 

“  Jaques.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience  !” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
applicability  of  this  passage  to  Sleigh,  who, 
eminent  as  he  was  in  many  respects,  was 
doubtless  best  known  as  a  traveller.  The 
allusion  to  his  broken  fortunes  in  the  reply 
of  Rosalind  is  pointed  and  apropos.  That 
such  was  the  result  of  lialeigh’s  experience 
is  confirmed  by  his  own  testimony.  In  his 
dedication  of  his  discovery  of  Guiana,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1596,  we  find  the  following  passage : 
“  I  do  not  then  know  whether  1  should 
bewail  myself  either  for  my  too  much  travel 
and  expense,  or  condemn  myself  for  owing 
less  than  that  which  can  deserve  nothing. 
From  myself  I  have  deserved  no  thanks,  for 
I  have  returned  a  beggar  and  withered.” 
These  coincidences  may  possibly  be  merely 


accidental ;  but  they  at  least  form  as  broad 
a  foundation  as  many  upon  which  .imposing 
structures  of  hypotheses  have  been  erected. 
It  is  at  all  events  interesting  even  to  imagine 
that  we  can  discover  some  traces  of  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  our  national  character 
fossillized,  as  it  were,  in  the  poetry  of  our 
great  dramatist.  Many  of  Raleigh’s  poems 
have  doubtless  perished.  Spenser  refers  to 
a  projected  work  of  his  which  was  to  have 
been  entitled  “  Cynthia.”  It  was  intended 
to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  maiden  queen, 
and  was  probably  planned  upon  a  large 
scale,  since  Spenser  alludes  to  it  as  being  in 
some  sort  a  rival  of  the  “  Fairy  Queen.” 
But  the  adventurous  spirit  which  possessed 
him  was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  con¬ 
templative  solitude  indispensably  necessary 
to  a  great  work  of  art.  For  his  larger  prose 
works  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  tedium  of 
bis  frequent  sea-voyages  and  the  constrained 
seclusion  of  bis  latter  years.  ’Ihe  few  poetic 
specimens  which  we  possess  are  scarcely 
more  than  ejaculatory — the  almost  involun¬ 
tary  expressions  of  a  mind  keenly  alive  to  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  clothing  its 
thoughts  intuitively  in  a  poetic  dress,  as 
their  most  appropriate  garb,  with  little 
appearance  of  labor  or  premeditation. 

Spenser  has  recorded  the  circumstances 
of  Sir  Walter’s  first  introduction  to  him  in 
Colin  Clout ’s  Come  Home  Again,”  in 
which  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  “  Shephead  of  the  Ocean — 

“  iEmnling  my  pipe,  he  took  in  hand 
My  pipe,  before  tliat  ®muled  of  many. 

And  played  thereon,  for  well  that  skill  he 
conned, 

Himself  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any.” 

It  seems  that  Raleigh  was  at  that  time  under 
the  cloud  of  regal  displeasure  : 

“  His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay. 

Of  great  unkindness,  and  of  usage  hard  ; 

Of  Cynthia,  the  lady  of  the  sea. 

Which  from  her  presence  faultless  him  debarred  ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  with  singults  rife. 

He  cried  out  to  make  his  under  song: — 

Ah,  my  love’s  queen,  and  goddess  of  my  life ! 
Who  shall  me  pity  when  thou  dost  me  wrong?” 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  reason  of  his 
disgrace ;  but  it"  could  have  been  only  of 
short  duration,  as  we  soon  afterwards  find 
both  him  and  Spenser  at  court  and  received 
with  due  distinction ;  probably  it  is  to  this 
temporary  banishment  from  court  that  the 
I  following  stanzas  refer.  They  are  not  with- 
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out  elegance  :  their  humble  tone,  bordering 
on  servility,  might  perhaps  offend  our  modern 
ears,  if  we  did  not  recollect  that  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  approach  Elizabeth  not 
merely  with  the  homage  due  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  sovereign,  but  also  with  the 
gallant  devotion  exacted  from  the  true 
knight  by  his  lady  : — 

“  The  frozen  snake  oppressed  with  heaped  snow, 
By  struggling  hard  gets  out  her  tender  head, 
And  spies  far  off  from  where  she  lies  below 
The  winter  sun  that  from  the  north  is  fled. 

But  all  in  vain  she  looks  upon  the  light, 

When  heat  is  wanting  to  restore  her  might. 

What  doth  it  help  a  wretch  in  prison  pent. 

Long  time  with  biting  hunger  overpressed. 

To  see  without,  or  smell  within  the  scent, 

Of  dainty  fare  for  others’  tables  dressed  ? 

Yet  snake  and  prisoner  both  behold  the  thing 
The  which  but  not  with  sight  might  comfort  bring. 

Such  is  my  task,  or  worse,  if  worse  may  be — 

My  heart  oppressed  with  heavy  fiwt  of  care, 
Debarred  of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  me. 

Killed  up  with  cold  and  pined  with  evil  fare. 
And  yet  I  see  the  thing  might  yield  relief. 

And  yet  the  sight  doth  cause  my  greater  grief. 

So  Thisbe  saw  her  lover  through  the  wall. 

And  saw  thereby  she  wantea  what  she  saw  ; 
And  so  I  sec,  and  seeing  want  withal. 

And  wanting  so  unto  my  death  doth  draw. 

And  so  my  death  were  twenty  times  my  friend. 
If  with  this  verse  my  hated  life  might  end.” 

Raleigh’s  muse  seems  to  have  expired  with 
Elizabeth.  Poetry  was  no  longer  the  fa.shion 
of  the  court,  and  the  dark  clouds  which  now 
rested  on  his  fortunes,  and  which  were  des¬ 
tined  to  be  dispersed  only  by  his  death,  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  repress  his  love  of  his¬ 
torical  and  philosophical  research,  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  quenching  that  fine  fancy 
which  once  teemed  with  forms  of  beauty. 
The  following  lines,  written  the  night  before 
his  execution,  are  the  sole  relique  to  which 
we  can  assign  a  date  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  This  brief  summing  up  of  a 
long  expel  ience,  simple  and  devout  as  be¬ 


came  the  occasion,  possesses  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written : — 

“  Even  such  is  lime,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 

The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust !” 

Such  were  the  last  notes  of  the  last  as  well 
as  the  greatest  of  the  bevy  of  courtier- poets 
who  had  embellished  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Although  infected  by  the  characteristic  af¬ 
fectation  of  the  age,  and  trammelled  by  the 
rules  which  fashion  had  imposed  upon  poetry, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  Raleigh 
the  stuff  if  which  poets  have  been  made. 
With  a  keen  eye  for  the  beauty  of  external 
nature,  and  a  strong  bent  for  philosophical 
speculation,  he  combined  remarkable  purity 
of  diction  and  considerable  ingenuity  in  that 
complex  and  highly-artificial  versification 
upon  which  the  fashion  of  the  times  set  the 
highest  value.  He  has  contrived  even  to 
lend  interest  to  the  eclogue.  His  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  are  not  knights  and  ladies, 
of  high  degree  in  masquing  attire ;  they 
bear  the  veritable  stamp  of  Arcadia,  and 
prattle  winh  a  na'icele  which  is  really  charm¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  matter  for  infinite  regret  that  a 
restless  spirit,  constantly  goading  him  on  to 
visionary  schemes  of  impossible  execution, 
should  have  hindered  him  from  accomplishing 
some  great  work  which  would  have  reflect¬ 
ed  honor  upon  his  age,  and  have  entitled  him 
to  a  niche  side  by  side  with  Spenser.  That 
he  was  capable  of  a  great  work  that  colossal 
fragment,  the  “  History  of  the  World,”  at¬ 
tests.  Had  he  devoted  his  energies  to  a 
great  literary  task  earlier  in  life,  when  his 
fancy  was  still  buoyant,  and  his  mind  un¬ 
clouded  by  care,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  selected  a  poem  as  the 
monument  of  his  genius.  It  would  have 
been  are  perennius. 
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Napoleoh  cherished  a  strong  attachment 
to  his  little  grandchild,  the  son  of  llortense 
and  of  his  brother  Louis.  The  boy  was  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  developed  all  those 
noble  and  spirited  traits  of  character  which 
peculiarly  delighted  the  Emperor.  Napoleon 
had  apparently  determined  to  make  the 
young  prince  his  heir.  This  was  so  generally 
the  understanding,  both  in  France  and  in 
Holland,  that  Josephine  was  quite  at  ease, 
and  serene  days  dawned  again  upon  her 
heart. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1807,  this  child, 
upon  whom  such  destinies  were  depending, 
then  five  years  of  age,  was  seized  suddenly 
and  violently  with  the  croup,  and  in  a  few 
hours  died.  The  blow  fell  upon  the  head  of 
Josephine  with  most  appalling  power.  Deep 
as  was  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  child,  she 
was  overwhelmed  with  uncontrollable  an¬ 
guish  in  view  of  those  fearful  conse^juences 
which  she  shuddered  to  contemplate.  She 
knew  that  Napoleon  loved  her  fondly,  but 
she  also  knew  the  strength  of  his  ambition, 
and  that  he  would  make  any  sacrifice  of  his 
affection,  which,  in  his  view,  would  subserve 
the  interests  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  For 
three  days  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
and  was  continually  bathed  in  tears. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Na¬ 
poleon  when  be  was  far  from  home,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Prussian  campaign,  lie  had 
been  victorious,  almost  miraculously  victori¬ 
ous,  over  his  enemies.  lie  had  gained  acces¬ 
sions  of  power  such  as,  in  the  wildest  dreams 
of  youth,  he  bad  hardly  imagined.  All  op¬ 
position  to  his  sway  was  now  apparently 
crushed.  Napoleon  bad  become  the  creator 
of  kings,  and  the  proudest  monarchs  of  Eu¬ 
rope  were  constrained  to  do  his  bidding.  It 
was  in  an  hour  of  exulUition  that  the  mourn¬ 
ful  tidings  reached  him.  He  sat  down  in 
silence,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for 


a  long  time  seemed  lost  in  the  most  painful 
musings.  He  was  heard  mournfully  and 
anxiously  to  repeat  to  himself  again  and 
again,  “To  whom  sh.all  I  leave  all  this?” 
The  struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love  for 
Josephine  and  his  ambitious  desire  to  found 
a  new  dynasty,  and  to  transmit  his  name  and 
fame  to  all  posterity,  was  fearful.  It  was 
manifest  in  his  cheek,  in  his  restlcvss  eye,  in 
the  loss  of  appetite  and  of  sleep.  Put  the 
stern  will  of  Bonaparte  was  unrelenting  in 
its  purposes.  With  an  energy  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  surpassed,  he  had 
chosen  his  part.  It  was  the  purpose  of  his 
soul — the  purpose  before  which  everything 
had  to  bend — to  acquire  the  glory  of  making 
France  the  most  illustrious,  powerful,  and 
happy  nation  earth  had  ever  seen.  For  this 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  comfort,  ease,  and 
his  sense  of  right.  For  this  he  wjis  ready  to 
sunder  the  strongest  ties  of  affection. 

Josephine  knew  Napoleon.  She  was  fully 
aware  of  his  boundless  ambition.  With  al¬ 
most  insuppoi table  anguish  she  wept  over 
the  death  of  this  idolized  child,  and,  with  a 
trembling  heart,  awaited  her  husband’s  re¬ 
turn.  Mysterious  hints  began  to  till  the 
journals  of  the  contemplated  divorce,  and  of 
the  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  various  prin¬ 
cesses  of  foreign  courts. 

In  October,  1807,  Napoleon  returned 
from  Vienna.  He  greeted  Josephine  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  but  she  soon  perceived 
that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  that  he 
was  pondering  the  fearful  question.  He 
appeared  sad  and  embarnissed.  He  had 
frequent  private  interviews  with  his  minis¬ 
ters.  A  general  feeling  of  constraint  per¬ 
vaded  the  court.  Napoleon  scarcely  ven¬ 
tured  to  look  upon  his  wife,  as  if  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  the  very  sight  of  one  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well  might  cause  him  to  waver  in 
bis  firm  purpose.  Josephine  was  in  a  state 
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of  the  most  feverish  solicitude,  and  yet  was 
compelled  to  appear  calm  and  unconstrained. 
As  yet  she  had  only  fearful  forebodings  of 
her  impending  doom.  She  watched,  with 
most  excited  apprehension,  every  movement 
of  the  Emperor’s  eye,  every  intonation  of  his 
voice,  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  Each 
day  some  new  and  trivial  indication  confirmed 
her  fears.  Her  husband  became  more  re¬ 
served,  absented  himself  from  her  society, 
and  the  private  access  between  their  apart¬ 
ments  was  closed.  He  now  seldom  entered 
her  room,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  invariably 
knocked.  And  yet  not  one  word  had  passed 
between  him  and  Josephine  upon  the  fearful 
subject.  Whenever  Josephine  heard  the 
sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps,  the  fear 
that  he  was  coming  with  the  terrible  an¬ 
nouncement  of  separation  immediately  caused 
such  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  it 
was  witli  the  utmost  diflSculty  she  could  tot¬ 
ter  across  the  floor,  even  when  supporting 
herself  by  leaning  against  the  walls,  and 
catching  at  the  articles  of  furniture. 

The  months  of  October  and  November 
passed  away,  and,  while  the  Emperor  was 
discussing  with  his  cabinet  the  alliance  into 
which  he  should  enter,  he  had  not  yet  sum¬ 
moned  courage  to  break  the  subject  to  Jo¬ 
sephine.  The  evidence  is  indubitable  that  he 
experienced  intense  anguish  in  view  of  the 
separation ;  but  this  did  not  influence  his 
iron  will  to  swerve  from  its  purpose.  The 
grandeur  of  his  fame,  and  the  magnitude  of 
his  power,  were  now  such,  that  there  was 
not  a  royal  family  in  Europe  which  would 
not  have  felt  honored  in  conferring  upon  him 
a  bride.  It  Wcis  at  first  contemplated  that 
he  should  marry  some  princess  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  family,  and  thus  add  to  the  stability  of 
his  throne  by  conciliating  the  Royalists  of 
France.  A  princess  of  Saxony  was  proposed. 
Some  weighty  considerations  urged  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  majestic  Empire  of  Russia,  and 
some  advances  were  made  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  having  in  view  a  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  proposals  should  be  made  to  the  court 
of  Vienna  for  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  the  |^n- 
nouncement  to  Josephine.  It  Wi\s,  the  last 
day  of  November,  1809.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  dined  at  Fontainebleau  alone.  She 
seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  her 
doom  was  scaled,  for  all  that  day  she  had 
been  in  her  retired  apartment,  weeping  bit¬ 
terly.  As  the  dinner-hour  approached,  she 
bathed  her  swollen  eyes,  and  tried  to  regain 


composure.  They  sat  down  at  the  table  in 
silence.  Napoleon  did  not  speak :  Josephine 
could  not  trust  her  voice  to  utter  a  word. 
Neither  ate  a  mouthful.  Course  after  course 
was  brought  in  and  removed  untouched.  A 
mortal  paleness  revealed  the  anguish  of  each 
heart.  Napoleon,  in  his  embarrassment,  me¬ 
chanically,  and  apparently  unconsciously, 
struck  the  edge  of  his  glass  with  his  knife, 
while  lost  in  thought.  A  more  melancholy 
meal  probably  was  never  witnessed.  The 
attendants  around  the  table  seemed  to  catch 
the  infection,  and  moved  softly  and  silently 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  if  they 
were  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead.  At  last 
the  ceremony  of  dinner  was  over,  the  attend¬ 
ants  were  dismissed,  and  Napoleon,  rising 
and  closing  the  door  with  his  own  hand,  was 
left  alone  with  Josephine.  Another  moment 
of  most  painful  silence  ensued,  when  the  Em¬ 
peror,  pale  as  death,  and  trembling  in  every 
nerve,  approached  the  Empress.  He  took 
her  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart,  and  in 
faltering  accents  said,  “Josephine!  my  own 
good  Josephine !  you  know  how  I  have  loved 
you.  It  is  to  you  alone  that  I  owe  the  only 
few  moments  of  happiness  I  have  known  in 
the  world.  Josephine !  my  destiny  is  stronger 
than  my  will.  My  dearest  afl'ections  must 
yield  to  the  interests  of  Fiance.” 

Josephine’s  brain  reeled  ;  her  blood  ceased 
to  circulate ;  she  fainted,  and  fell  lifeless 
upon  the  floor.  Napoleon,  alarmed,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  called  for 
help.  Attendants  from  the  ante-room  im¬ 
mediately  entered.  Napoleon  took  a  taper 
from  the  mantel,  and  utterinc  not  a  word, 
but  pale  and  trembling,  motioned  to  the 
Count  de  Beaumont  to  take  the  Empress  in 
his  arms.  She  was  still  unconscious  of  every¬ 
thing,  but  began  to  murmur,  in  tones  of  an¬ 
guish,  “  Oh,  no !  you  cannot  surely  do  it. 
You  would  not  kill  me.”  The  Emperor  led 
the  way,  through  a  dark  passage,  to  the 
staircase  which  conducted  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Empress.  The  agitation  of  Napoleon 
seemed  now  to  increase.  He  uttered  some 
incoherent  sentences  about  a  violent  nervous 
attack  ;  and,  finding  the  stairs  too  steep  and 
narrow  for  the  Count  de  Beaumont  to  bear 
the  body  of  the  helpless  Josephine  unassisted, 
he  gave  the  light  to  an  attendant,  and,  sup¬ 
porting  her  limbs  himself,  they  reached  the 
door  of  her  bedroom.  Napoleon  then,  dis¬ 
missing  his  male  attendants,  and  laying  Jo¬ 
sephine  upon  her  bed,  rung  for  her  waiting- 
women.  He  hung  over  her  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  most  intense  affection  and  anxiety 
until  she  began  to  revive.  But  the  moment 
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consciousness  seemed  returning,  he  left  the 
room.  Napoleon  did  not  even  throw  him¬ 
self  upon  his  bed  that  night.  He  paced  the 
floor  until  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  The 
royal  surgeon,  Corvisart,  passed  the  night  at 
the  bedside  of  the  Empress.  Every  hour  the 
restless  yet  unrelenting  Emperor  called  at 
her  door  to  inquire  concerning  her  situation. 

“  On  recovering  from  my  swoon,”  says  Jo¬ 
sephine,  “  I  perceived  that  Corvisart  was  in 
attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  Hortense 
weeping  over  me.  No!  no!  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  horror  of  my  situation  during  that 
night !  Even  the  interest  he  aflected  to  take 
in  my  sufferings  seemed  to  me  additional 
cruelty.  Oh !  how  much  reason  had  I  to 
dread  becoming  an  Empress !” 

A  fortnight  now  passed  away,  during  which 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  saw  but  little  of 
each  other.  During  this  time  there  occurred 
the  anniversary  of  the  coronation,  and  of  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz.  Paris  was  filled  with 
rejoicing.  The  bells  rang  their  merriest 
peals.  The  metropolis  was  refulgent  with 
illuminations.  In  these  festivities  Josephine 
was  compelled  to  appear.  She  knew  that 
the  sovereigns  and  princes  then  assembled  in 
Paris  were  informed  of  her  approaching  dis¬ 
grace.  In  all  these  sounds  of  triumph  she 
heard  but  the  knell  of  her  own  doom.  And 
though  a  careful  observer  would  have  de¬ 
tected  indications  in  her  moistened  eye  and 
her  pallid  cheek  of  the  secret  woe  which  was 
consuming  her  heart,  her  habitual  affability 
•ad  grace  never,  in  public,  for  one  moment 
forsook  her.  Hortense,  languid  and  sorrow- 
stricken,  was  with  her  mother. 

Eugene  was  summoned  from  Italy.  He 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  his  first  interview  was 
with  his  mother.  From  her  saloon  he  went 
directly  to  the,  cabinet  of  Napoleon,  and  in¬ 
quired  of  the  Emperor  if  he  had  decided  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress.  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  was  very  strongly  attached  to 
Eugene,  made  no  reply,  but  pressed  his  hand 
as  an  expression  that  it  was  so.  Eugene  im¬ 
mediately  dropped  the  hand  of  the  Emperor, 
and  said, 

“  Sire,  in  that  case,  permit  me  to  with¬ 
draw  from  your  service.” 

“How!”  exclaimed  Napoleon,  looking 
upon  him  sadly ;  “  will  you,  Eugene,  my 
adopted  son,  leave  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  sire,”  Eugene  replied,  firmly ;  “  the 
son  of  her  who  is  no  longer  Empress  cannot 
remain  Viceroy.  I  will  follow  my  mother 
into  her  retreat.  She  must  now  find  her 
consolation  in  her  children.” 

Napoleon  was  not  without  feelings.  Tears 


filled  his  eyes.  In  a  mournful  voice,  tremu¬ 
lous  with  emotion,  he  replied,  “  Eugene,  you 
know  the  stern  necessity  which  compels  this 
measure,  and  will  you  forsake  me  ?  Who, 
then,  should  I  have  a  son,  the  object  of  my 
desire  and  preserver  of  my  interests,  who 
would  watch  over  the  child  when  I  am  ab¬ 
sent?  If  I  die,  who  will  prove  to  him  a 
father  ?  Who  will  bring  him  up  ?  Who  is 
to  make  a  man  of  him  ?” 

Eugene  was  deeply  affected,  and,  Uikiiig 
Napoleon’s  arm,  they  retired  and  conversed 
a  long  time  together.  The  noble  Josephine, 
ever  sacrificing  her  own  feelings  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  urged  her  son  to  re¬ 
main  the  friend  of  Napoleon.  “  The  Em¬ 
peror,”  she  said,  “is  your  benefactor — your 
more  than  father,  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
for  everything,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  you 
owe  a  boundless  obedience.” 

The  fatal  day  for  the  consummuf^n  of  the 
divorce  at  length  arrived.  It  was  the  15th 
of  December,  1809.  Napoleofi  had  assem¬ 
bled  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  princesses 
who  were  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  also  the  most  illustrious  otliccrs  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuileries. 
Every  individual  present  was  oppressed  with 
the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  occasion. 
Napoleon  thus  addressed  them  : — 

“  The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy,  the 
wishes  of  my  people,  which  have  constantly  guid¬ 
ed  my  actions,  require  that  I  should  transmit  to  an 
heir,  inheriting  my  love  for  the  people,  the  throne 
on  which  Providence  has  placed  me.  For  many 
years  I  have  lost  all  hopes  of  having  children  bv 
my  beloved  spouse,  the  Empress  Josephine,  ft 
is  this  consideration  which  induces  me  to  sacrifice 
the  sweetest  affections  of  my  heart,  to  consult 
only  the  good  of  my  subjects,  and  to  desire  the 
dissolution  of  our  marriage.  Arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty  years,  1  may  indulge  a  reasonable  hope 
of  living  long  enough  to  rear,  in  the  spirit  of  my 
own  thoughts  and  disposition,  the  children  with 
which  it  may  plea.se  Providence  to  bless  me.  God 
knows  what  such  a  determination  has  cost  my 
heart ;  but  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  is  ab»)ve  my 
courage,  when  it  is  proved  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  France.  Far  from  having  any  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint,  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  in  praise  of  the 
attacliment  and  tenderness  of  my  beloved  wife. 
She  has  embellished  fifteen  years  of  my  life,  and 
the  remembrance  of  them  will  be  forever  engraved 
on  my  heart.  She  was  crowned  by  my  hand  ; 
she  shall  retain  always  the  rank  and  title  of  Em¬ 
press.  Above  all,  let  her  never  doubt  my  feel¬ 
ings,  or  regard  me  but  as  her  best  and  dearest 
friend.” 

Josephine,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  with 
a  faltering  voice  replied  :  “  I  respond  to  all 
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the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  in  consenting 
to  the  dissolution  of  a  marraige  which  hence¬ 
forth  is  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of 
F' ranee,  by  depriving  it  of  the  blessing  of 
being  one  day  governed  by  the  descendants 
of  that  great  man  who  was  evidently  raised 
up  by  Providence  to  efface  the  evils  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  revolution,  and  to  restore  the  altar,  and 
the  throne,  and  social  order.  But  his  mar¬ 
riage  will  in  no  respect  change  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  my  heart.  The  Emperor  will  ever 
find  in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  what 
this  act,  commended  by  policy  and  exalted 
interests,  has  cost  his  heart,  but  we  both 
glory  in  the  sacrifices  we  make  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  1  feel  elevated  in  giving  the 
greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion 
that  was  ever  given  upon  earth.” 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  public;  but  in  private  Josephine 
surrendered  herself  to  the  unrestrained  do¬ 
minion  of  her  anguish.  No  language  can 
depict  the  intensity  of  her  woe.  For  six 
months  she  wept  so  incessantly  that  her  eyes 
were  nearly  blinded  with  grief.  Upon  the 
ensuing  day  the  council  were  again  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  grand  saloon,  to  witness  the  legal 
consummation  of  the  divorce.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  entered  the  room  dressed  in  the  imposing 
robes  of  state,  but  pallid,  care-worn,  and 
wretched.  Low  tones  of  voice,  harmonizing 
with  the  mournful  scene,  filled  the  room. 
Napoleon,  apart  by  himself,  leaned  against  a 
pillar,  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and 
in  perfect  silence,  apparently  lost  in  gloomy 
thought,  remained  motionless  as  a  statue.  A 
circular  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  and  upon  this  there  was  a  writing 
apparatus  of  gold.  A  vacant  arm-chair 
stood  before  the  table.  Never  did  a  multi¬ 
tude  gaze  upon  the  scaffold,  the  block,  or 
the  guillotine  with  more  awe  than  the  assem¬ 
bled  lords  and  ladies  in  this  gorgeous  saloon 
contemplated  these  instruments  of  a  more 
dreadful  execution. 

At  length  the  mournful  silence  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  opening  of  a  side  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  Josephine.  The  pallor  of  death 
was  upon  her  brow,  and  the  submission  of 
despair  nerved  her  into  a  temporary  calm¬ 
ness.  She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Hortense,  who,  not  possessing  the  fortitude 
of  her  mother,  was  entirely  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  her  feelings.  The  sympathetic  daughter, 
immediately  upon  entering  into  the  room, 
burst  into  te.ars,  and  continued  sobbing  most 
convulsively  during  the  whole  remaining 
scene.  The  assembly  respectfully  arose 
upon  the  entrance  of  Josephine,  and  all  were 


moved  to  tears.  With  that  gp^ce  which 
ever  distinguished  her  movements,  she  ad¬ 
vanced  silently  to  the  seat  provided  for  her. 
Sitting  down,  and  leaning  her  forehead  upon 
her  hand,  she  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
act  of  separation.  Nothing  disturbed  the 
sepulchral  silence  of  the  scene  but  the  con¬ 
vulsive  sobbings  of  Hortense,  blended  with 
the  mournful  tones  of  the  reader’s  voice, 
Eugene,  in  the  mean  time,  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling  as  an  aspen  leaf,  had  taken  a  position 
by  the  side  of  his  mother.  Silent  tears  were 
trickling  down  the  cheeks  of  the  Empress. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  sepa¬ 
ration  was  finished,  Josephine  for  a  moment 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  weeping 
eyes,  and  then  rising,  in  clear  and  musical, 
but  tremulous  tones  pronounced  the  oath  of 
acceptance.  She  then  sat  down,  took  the 
pen,  and  affixed  her  signature  to  the  deed 
which  sundered  the  dearest  hopes  and  the 
fondest  ties  which  human  hearts  can  feel. 
Poor  Eugene  could  endure  this  anguish  no 
longer,  llis  brain  reeled,  his  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor. 
Josephine  and  Hortense  retired  with  the  at¬ 
tendants  who  bore  out  the  insensible  form  of 
the  affectionate  son  and  brother.  It  was  a 
fitting  termination  of  this  mournful  but  sub¬ 
lime  tragedy. 

But  the  anguish  of  the  day  was  not  yet 
closed.  Josephine,  half  delirious  with  grief, 
had  another  scene  still  more  painful  to  pass 
through  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of  him  who 
had  i)een  her  husband.  She  remained  in 
her  chamber,  in  heart-rending,  speechless 
grief,  until  the  hour  arrived  in  which  Napo¬ 
leon  usually  retired  for  the  night.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  restless  and  wretched,  had  just  placed 
himself  in  the  bed  from  which  he  had 
ejected  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  wife, 
and  the  attendant  was  on  the  point  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  room,  when  the  private  door  of  his 
chamber  was  slowly  opened,  and  Josephine 
tremblingly  entered.  Her  eyes  were  swollen 
with  grief,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  dishabille  of  unutterable 
anguish.  She  tottered  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  approached  the  l)ed  ;  then, 
irresolutely  stopping,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
A  feeling  of  delicacy  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  have  arrested  her  steps — a  consciousness 
that  she  had  noic  no  right  to  enter  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  Napoleon  ;  but  in  another  moment  all 
the  pent-up  love  of  her  heart  burst  f<»rth, 
nnd^  fofgetting  everything  in  the  fulness  of 
her  anguish,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed, 
clasped  Napoleon’s  neck  in  her  arms,  and 
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exclaiming,  “  My  husband !  my  husband  !” 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were  breaking. 
The  imperial  spirit  of  Napoleon  was  for  the 
moment  entirely  vanquished,  and  he  also 
wept  almost  convulsively.  He  assured  Jo¬ 
sephine  of  his  love — of  his  ardent  and  undy¬ 
ing  love.  In  every  way  he  tried  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her,  and  for  some  time  they 
remained  locked  in  each  other’s  embrace. 
The  attendant  was  dismissed,  aqd  for  an 
hour  they  continued  together  in  this  last 
private  interview.  Josephine  then,  in  the 
experience  of  an  intensity  of  anguish  which 
few  hearts  have  ever  known,  parted  forever 
from  the  husband  whom  she  had  so  long,  so 
fondly,  and  so  faithfully  loved. 

After  the  Empress  had  retired,  with  a 
desolated  heart,  to  her  chamber  of  unnatural 
widowhood,  the  attendant  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  Napoleon  to  remove  the  lights.  He 
found  the  Emperor  so  buried  beneath  the 
bed-clothes  as  to  be  invisible.  Not  a  word 
was  uttered.  The  lights  were  removed,  and 
the  unhappy  monarch  was  left  in  darkness 
and  silence  to  the  dreadful  companionship  of 
his  own  thoughts.  The  next  morning  the 


death-like  pallor  of  his  cheek,  his  sunken 
eye,  and  the  haggard  expre.ssion  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  attested  that  the  Emperor  had 
passed  the  night  in  sleeplessness  and  suffer¬ 
ing. 

Great  as  was  the  wrong  which  Napoleon 
thus  inflicted  upon  the  noble  Josephine, 
every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  certain  kind 
of  grandeur  which  pervades  the  tragedy. 
When  We  contemplate  the  brutal  butcheries 
of  Henry  VIII.  as  wife  after  wife  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  place  her  bead  upon  the  block, 
merely  to  afford  room  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  vagrant  passions;  when  we  contemplate 
George  IV.  by  neglect  and  inhumanity 
driving  Caroline  to  desperation  and  to  crime, 
and  polluting  the  ear  of  the  world  with  the 
revolting  story  of  sin  and  shame  ;  when  we 
contemplate  the  Bourbons,  generation  after 
generation,  rioting  in  voluptuousness,  in  utter 
disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
while  we  cannot  abate  one  tithe  of  our  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  great  wrong  which  Na*po- 
leon  perpetrated,  we  feel  that  it  becomes  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  to  be  sparing  in  their 
condemnation. 


The  Geove  of  AcADBwm  — A  conretpondentof  the 
Iteeorder,  writing  from  .Athens,  allude*  with  much  ipirit 
nod  intere*t  to  thi*  rpot.  It  wu  indeed  a  dirtiDniisbcd 
one  in  the  hiitory  of  Greeee  end  the  record* of  tm*  city, 
the  capital.  But  few  men  hare  lived  who  have  pua- 
•eaacd  the  native  talent*  and  the  literary  attainments  of 
Plato,  llie  Academy  he  planted  in  what  i*  termed 
**  The  Grove  of  Aeademn*,”  was  eunaecrateil  to  pliilo*- 
ophv  and  letter*,  and  it*  light  shone  over  the  whole  re- 
pnhlic  of  Greece.  IMsto,  tor  a  pagan,  and  living  amid 
the  darkncM  of  paganism,  did  mane  some  glorioo*  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  future,  and  from  it  drew  exalted  and 
powerful  motives  to  virtue  and  pietv.  As  a  teacher  ho 
was  never  surpassed  ;  and  the  proof  is  found  in  such  phi¬ 
losophers  as  he  trained  to  imbibe  his  spirit  and  extend 
his  researches.  The  master  minds  of  illustrious  Greece 
were  those  who  received  their  diseinline  and  knowledge 
in  this  far-famed  *'  Urovt."  Had  ne  lived  in  our  day, 
and  were  his  noble  power*  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  like  those  of  a  I*anl,  what  wonder*  would  he  ac¬ 
complish  I  Yst,  we  love  to  read  of  h>m  and  hi*  influ¬ 
ence  in  those  dark  times,  and  to  hear  of  the  place  where 
be  gave  hi*  lesson*  in  philosophyand  virtue.  Thi*  cor¬ 
respondent  proeeed*  to  say : — 

“  To  the  left  of  the  Aoropoiis  is  aaotber  object  of 


scarcely  less  interest.  Stretching  along  the  valley, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Csphissus,  u  an  extensive  olive- 
grove.  It  is  at  once  reeogniied  to  be  the  Grove  of  Acad- 
emns.  Though  no  very  eelebrated  works  of  art  were  col¬ 
lected  here,  and  though  no  illustrious  spot,  yet  contests  of 
a  different  kind  were  her*  carried  on,  and  victories  scarce¬ 
ly  less  glorious  and  permanent  than  those  of  Marathon 
and  ^tautmis  were  here  won.  The  laurels  of  Plato  are 
still  fresh  and  green  as  those  of  Miltiadcs  and  Tbemis- 
tocles.  It  is  surely  not  easy  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
the  victories  which  were  gained  at  Marathon  and  B*- 
lamis  on  the  tide  of  human  events  ;  but  it  would  be 
(■quail V  diflicult  to  estimate  the  influence  of  that  philoeo- 
phy  which  proceeded  from  the  Academy.  The  Persian, 
with  hi*  millions,  without  doubt,  once  occupied  a  much 
larger  space  in  the  eye  of  the  world  than  tne  crowd  of 
Athenian  Sophists  ;  hut  the  day  has  now  arrived  when 
victories  over  mind  are  considered  not  less  difficult  and 
important  than  the  resistance  of  physical  force,  however 
gnut ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  Flatonie  philosophy, 
rmnerfect  though  it  was  as  a  system,  over  the  sensuial 
ana  skeptical  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  it  flour¬ 
ished,  are  now  ranked  among  the  proudest  aohieve- 
ment*  of  the  Grecian  race.” 
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BURNS  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. ♦ 


F OUR  faces  among  the  portraits  of  modern 
men,  great  or  small,  strike  us  as  supremely 
beautiful ;  not  merely  in  expression,  but  in  the 
form  and  proportion  and  harmony  of  features : 
Shakspcare,  RafFaelle,  Goethe,  Bums.  One 
would  expect  it  to  be  so ;  for  the  mind  makes 
the  body,  not  the  body  the  mind  ;  and  the 
inward  beauty  seldom  fails  to  express  itself 
in  the  outward,  as  a  visible  sign  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble  grace  or  disgrace  of  the  wearer.  Not 
thai  it  is  so  always.  A  Paul,  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  may  be  ordained  to  be  •'  in  presence 
weak,  in  speech  contemptible,”  hampered  by 
some  thorn  in  the  flesh — to  interfere  appa¬ 
rently  with  the  success  of  his  mission,  perhaps 
for  the  same  wise  purpose  of  Providence 
which  sent  Socrates  to  the  Athenians,  the 
worshippers  of  physical  beauty,  in  the  ugliest 
of  human  bodies,  that  they,  or  rather  those 
of  them  to  whom  eyes  to  see  had  been  given, 
might  learn  that  soul  is  after  all  independent 
of  matter,  and  not  its  creature  and  its  slave. 
But,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  physiognomy 
is  a  sound  and  faithful  science,  and  tells  us, 
if  not,  alas  !  what  the  man  might  have  been, 
still  what  he  has  become.  Yet  even  this 
former  problem,  what  he  might  have  been, 
may  often  be  solved  for  us  by  youthful  por¬ 
traits,  before  sin  and  sorrow  and  weakness 
have  had  their  will  upon  the  features  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  we  spoke  of  these  four  beau¬ 
tiful  faces,  we  alluded,  in  each  case,  to  the 
earliest  portraits  of  each  genius  winch  we 
could  recollect.  Placing  them  side  by  side, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  demand  for  that  of 
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Robert  Burns  an  honorable  station  among 
them.  Of  Shakspeare’s  we  do  not  speak,  for 
it  seems  to  us  to  combine  in  itself  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  all  the  other  three  ;  but  of  the  rest, 
we  question  whether  Burns’s  be  not,  after  all, 
if  not  the  noblest,  still  the  most  loveable — 
the  most  like  what  we  should  wish  that  of  a 
teacher  of  men  to  be.  Raffaelle — the  most 
striking  portrait  of  him,  perhaps,  is  the  full- 
face  pencil  sketch  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Taylor  Gallery  at  Oxford — though  without  a 
taint  of  littleness  or  effeminacy,  is  soft,  melan¬ 
choly,  formed  entirely  to  receive  and  to  elabo¬ 
rate  in  silence.  His  is  a  face  to  be  kissed, 
not  worshipped.  Goethe,  even  in  his  earliest 
portraits,  looks  as  if  his  expression  depended 
too  much  on  his  own  will.  There  is  a  self- 
conscious  power,  and  purpose,  and  self-re¬ 
straint,  and  all  but  scorn,  upon  those  glorious 
lineaments,  which  might  win  worship,  and 
did,  but  not  love,  except  as  the  child  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  relationship.  But  Burns’s  face, 
to  judge  of  it  by  the  early  portrait  of  him  by 
Nasmyth,  must  have  been  a  face  like  that  of 
Joseph  of  old,  of  whom  the  Rabbis  relate, 
that  he  was  literally  mobbed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  ladies  whenever  he  walked  the  streets. 
The  magic  of  that  countenance,  making  Burns 
at  once  tempter  and  tempted,  may  explain 
many  a  sad  story.  The  features  certainly 
are  not  as  regular  or  well-proportioned  as 
they  might  be  ;  there  is  no  superabundance 
of  the  charm  of  mere  animal  health  in  the 
outline  or  color ;  but  the  marks  of  intellectu¬ 
al  beauty  in  the  face  are  of  the  highest  order, 
capable  of  being  but  too  triumphant  among 
a  people  of  deep  thought  and  feeling.  The 
lips,  ripe,  yet  not  coarse  or  loose,  full  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  the  faculty  of  enjoyment,  arc  part¬ 
ed,  as  if  forced  to  speak  by  the  inner  fulness 
of  the  heart ;  the.  features  arc  rounded,  rich, 
and  tender,  and  yet  the  bones  show  thought 
massively  and  manfully  everywhere ;  the 
eyes  laugh  out  upon  you  with  boundless  good 
humor  and  sweetness,  with  simple,  eager, 
gentle  surprise — a  gleam  as  of  the  morning 
star,  looking  forth  upon  the  wonder  of  a  new¬ 
born  world — altogether 
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“  A  Btatinn  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill." 

Bestow  on  such  a  man  the  wittiest  and 
most  winning  eloquence — a  rich  flow  of  spirits 
and  fulness  of  health  and  life — a  deep  sense 
of  wonder  and  beauty  in  the  earth  and  man 
— an  instinct  of  the  dynamic  and  supernatu¬ 
ral  laws  which  underlie  and  vivify  this  mate¬ 
rial  universe  and  its  appearanpes,  healthy, 
yet  irregular  and  unscientifle,  only  not  super¬ 
stitious — turn  him  loose  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult, 
alas  !  to  cast  his  horoscope. 

And  what  an  age  in  which  to  be  turned 
loose  ! — for  loose  he  must  go,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  existence  for  himself.  The  grand 
simple  old  Scottish  education  which  he  got 
from  his  pat;ents  must  prove  narrow  and  un¬ 
satisfying  for  so  rich  and  manifold  a  charac- 
tes ;  not  because  it  was  in  itself  imperfect  ; 
not  because  it  did  not  contain  implicitly  all 
things  necessary  for  his  "  salvation  ” — in 
every  sense,  all  laws  which  he  might  require 
for  his  after-life  guidance  ;  but  because  it 
contained  so  much  of  them  as  yet  only  im¬ 
plicitly  ;  because  it  was  not  yet  conscious  of 
its  own  breadth  and  depth,  and  power  of 
satisfying  the  new  doubts  and  cravings  of 
such  minds  and  such  times  as  Burns’s.  It 
may  be  tliat  Burns  was  the  devoted  victim 
by  whose  fall  it  was  to  be  taught  that  it 
must  awaken  and  expand  and  renew  its 
youth  in  shapes  equally  sound,  but  more 
complex  and  scientific.  But  it  had  not  done  | 
so  then.  And  when  Burns  found  himself 
gradually  growing  beyond  his  father’s  teach¬ 
ing  in  one  direction,  and  tempted  beyond  it 
in  another  and  a  lower  one,  what  was  there 
in  those  times  to  take  up  his  education  at 
the  point  where  it  had  been  left  unfinished  ? 
He  saw  around  him  in  plenty  animal  good¬ 
nature  and  courage,  barbaric  honesty  and 
hospitality — more,  perhaps,  than  he  would 
see  now  ;  for  the  upward  progress  into  civ¬ 
ilized  excellences  is  sure  to  be  balanced  by 
some  loss  of  savage  ones — but  all  reckless, 
shallow,  above  all,  drunken.  It  was  a  hard- 
drinking,  coarse,  materialist  age.  The  higher 
culture,  of  Scotland  especially,  was  all  but 
.exclusively  French — not  a  good  kind,  while 
Voltaire  and  Volney  still  remained  unan¬ 
swered,  and  “  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses 
were  accepted  by  all  young  gentlemen,  and  a 
great  many  young  ladies,  who  could  read 
French,  as  the  best  account  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes. 

Besides,  the  philosophy  of  that  day,  like 


its  criticism,  was  altogether  mechanical,  nay, 
as  it  now  seems,  materialist  in  its  ultimate 
and  logical  results.  Criticism  was  outward, 
and  of  the  form  merely.  The  world  was  not 
believed  to  be  already,  and  in  itself,  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  supernatural,  and  the  poet  was  not 
defined  as  the  man  who  could  see  and  pro¬ 
claim  that  supernatural  element.  Before  it 
was  admired,  it  was  to  be  raised  above  na¬ 
ture  into  the  region  of  "  the  picturesque,’’  or 
what  not ;  and  the  poet  was  the  man  who 
gave  it  this  factitious  and  superinduced  beau¬ 
ty,  by  a  cerUiin  “  kompsok^ia  ’’  and  “  rae- 
teoroepeia,”  called  “  poetic  diction,’’  now 
happily  becoming  extinct,  mainly,  we  believe, 
under  the  influence  of  Burns,  although  he 
himself  thought  it  bU  duty  to  bedizen  bis 
verses  therewith,  and  though  it  was  destined 
to  flourish  for  many  a  year  more  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  father  lies,  like  a  jar  of  paper 
flowers  on  a  Popish  altar. 

No  wonder  that  in  such  a  time,  a  genius 
like  Burns  should  receive  not  only  no  guid¬ 
ance,  but  no  finer  appreciation.  True,  he 
was  admired,  petted,  flattered  ;  for  that  the 
man  was  wonderful,  no  one  could  doubt. 
But  we  question  whether  he  was  understood;, 
whether,  if  that  very  flowery  and  magnilo¬ 
quent  style  which  we  now  consider  his  great 
failing  had  been  away,  he  would  not  have 
been  passed  over  by  the  many  as  a  writer  of 
vulgar  doggrel.  True,  the  old  simple  bal¬ 
lad  muse  of  Scotland  still  dropped  a  gem 
from  her  treasures,  here  and  there,  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century  itself — witness  Auld 
Robin  Gray.  But  who  suspected  that  they 
were  gems,  of  which  Scotland,  fifty  years  af¬ 
terwards,  would  be  prouder  and  more  greedy 
than  of  all  the  second-hand  French  culture 
which  seemed  to  her  then  the  highest  earth¬ 
ly  attainment?  'The  review  of  Burns  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  said 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey, 
shows,  as  clearly  as  anything  can,  the  utterly 
inconsistent  and  bewildered  feelinw  with 
which  the  world  must  have  regarded'such  a 
phenomenon.  Ala.s  !  there  was  inconsistency 
and  bewilderment  enough  in  the  phenomenon 
itself,  but  that  only  made  confusion  worse 
confounded  ;  the  confusion  w’as  already  there, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  more  practical  litera¬ 
ry  men,  who  ought,  one  would  have  thought, 
also  to  have  been  the  most  deep-sighted. 
But  no.  The  reviewer  turns  the  strange 
thing  over  and  over,  and  inside  out — and 
some  fifteen  years  after  it  has  vanished  out 
of  the  world,  having  said  out  its  say  and 
done  all  that  it  had  to  do,  he  still  finds  it 
too  utterly  abnormal  to  make  up  bis  mind 
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about  in  any  clear  or  consistent  way,  and 
gets  thoroughly  cross  with  it,  and  c<all8  it 
hard  names,  because  it  will  not  6t  into  any 
established  pigeonhole  or  drawer  of  the  then 
existing  anthropological  museum.  Burns  is 
“  a  literary  prodigy,”  and  yet  it  is  “  a  dero¬ 
gation  ”  to  him  to  consider  him  as  one. 
And  that  we  find,  not  ns  we  should  have 
expected,  because  he  possessed  genius 
which  would  have  made  success  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  in  any  rank,  but  because 
he  was  so  well  educated — "  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  competent  knowledge  of  French, 
together  with  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Geometry  and  before  he  had  composed  a 
single  stanza,  was  “  far  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Pope,  Shakspeare,  and  Thom¬ 
son,  than  nine-tenths  of  the  youths  who  leave 
school  for  the  University,”  «fec.,  <fec. ; — in 
short,  because  he  was  so  well  educated,  that 
his  becoming  Robert  Burns,  the  immortal 
poet,  was  a  matter  of  course  and  necessity. 
And  yet,  a  page  or  two  on,  the  great  reason 
why  it  was  more  easy  for  Robert  Burns  the 
cottar  to  become  an  original  and  vigorous 
poet,  rather  than  for  any  one  of  “  the  herd 
of  scholars  and  academical  literati,”  who  are 
depressed  and  discouraged  by  “  perusing  the 
most  celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with 
the  most  intelligent  judges,”  Is  found  to  be, 
that  "  the  literature  and  refinement  of  the  age 
does  not  exist  for  a  rustic  and  illiterate  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  consequently  the  present  time  is 
to  him  what  the  rude  times  of  old  were  to 
the  vigorous  writers  who  adorned  them.” 
In  short,  the  great  reason  of  Robert  Burns’s 
success  was  that  he  did  not  possess  that 
education,  the  possession  of  which  proves 
him  to  be  no  prodigy,  though  the  review  be¬ 
gins  by  calling  him  one,  and  coupling  him 
with  Stephen  Duck  and  Thomas  Dermody. 

Now  if  the  best  critic  of  the  age,  writing 
fifteen  years  after  Burns’s  death,  found  himself 
between  the  horns  of  such  a  dilemma — which 
indeed,  like  those  of  an  old  Arnee  bull,  meet 
at  the  points,  and  form  a  complete  circle  of 
contradictions — what  must  have  been  the  be¬ 
wilderment  of  lesser  folk  during  the  prodigy’s 
very  lifetime  ?  what  must,  indeed,  have  been 
his  own  bewilderment  at  himself,  however 
manfully  he  may  have  kept  it  down  ?  No 
wonder  that  he  was  unguided,  either  by  him¬ 
self  or  by  others.  We  do  not  blame  them  ; 
him  we  must  deeply  blame ;  yet  not  as  we 
ought  to  blame  ourselves,  did  we  yield  in  the 
least  to  those  temptations  under  which  Bums 
fell. 

Biographies  of  Burns,  and  those  good  ones, 
according  to  the  standard  of  biographies  in 
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these  days,  arc  said  to  exist ;  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  as  yet  cared  to  read  them. 
There  are  several  other  biographies,  even 
more  important,  to  be  read  first,  when  they 
are  written.  Shakspeare  has  found  as  yet  no 
biographer;  has  not  even  left  behind  him 
materials  for  a  biography,  such  at  least  as  are 
considered  worth  using.  Indeed,  we  question 
whether  such  a  biography  would  be  of  any 
use  whatever  to  the  world  ;  for  the  man  who 
cannot,  by  studying  his  dramas  in  some  tole¬ 
rably  accurate  chronological  order,  and  using 
as  a  running  accompaniment  and  closet  com¬ 
mentary  those  awe-inspiring  sonnets  of  his. 
attain  to  some  clear, notion  of  what  sort  of 
life  William  Shakspeare  must  have  led,  would 
not  see  him  much  the  clearer  for  many  folios 
of  anecdote.  For  after  all,  the  best  biography 
of  every  sincere  man  is  sure  to  be  his  own 
works  ;  here  he  has  set  down,  “  transferred 
as  in  a  figure,”  all  that  has  happened  to  him, 
inward  or  outward,  or  rather,  all  which  has 
formed  him,  produced  a  permanent  effect 
upon  his  mind  and  heart ;  and  knowing  that, 
you  know  all  you  need  know,  and  are  con¬ 
tent,  being  glad  to  escape  the  personality 
and  gossip  of  names  and  places,  and  of  dates 
even,  except  in  as  far  as  they  enable  you  to 
place  one  step  of  his  mental  growth  before 
or  after  another.  Of  the  honest  man  this 
holds  true  always  ;  and  almost  always  of  the 
dishonest  man,  the  man  of  cant,  affectation, 
hypocrisy ;  for  even  if  he  pretend  in  his  no¬ 
vel  or  his  poem  to  be  what  he  is  not,  he  still 
shows  you  thereby  what  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  been,  or  at  least  what  he  thinks  that 
tlie  world  thinks  he  ought  to  have  been,  and 
confesses  to  you,  in  the  most  noire  and  con¬ 
fidential  way,  like  one  who  talks  in  his  sleep, 
what  learning  he  has  or  has  not  had  ;  what 
society  he  has  or  has  not  seen,  and  that  in 
the  very  act  of  trying  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Nay,  the  smaller  the  man  or  woman,  and  the 
less  worth  deciphering  his  biograph}’,  the 
more  surely  will  he  show  you,  if  you  have 
eyes  to  see  and  time  to  look,  what  sort  of 
people  offended  him  twenty  years  ago  ;  what 
meanness  he  would  have  liked  “  to  indulge 
in,”  if  he  had  dared,  when  young,  and  for 
what  other  meanness  he  relinquished  it,  as  he 
grew  up  ;  of  what  periodical  he  stood  in  awe 
when  he  took  pen  in  hand,  and  so  forth. 
Whether  his  books  treat  of  love  or  political 
economy,  theology  or  geology,  it  is  there,  the 
history  of  the  man  legibly  printed,  f.>r  those 
who  care  to  read  it.  In  these  poems  and  let¬ 
ters  of  Burns,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  found 
a  truer  history  than  any  anecdote  can  supply, 
of  the  things  which  happened  to  himself. 
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and  moreorrr  of  the  most  notable  things 
which  went  on  in  Scotland  between  1750  nnd 
1796. 

This  latter  assertion  may  seem  startling, 
when  we  consider  that  we  6nd  in  these  poems 
no  mention  whatsoerer  of  the  discoveries  of 
steamboats  and  spinning-jennies,  the  rise  of 
the  great  manufacturing  cities,  the  revolution 
in  Scottish  agriculture,  or  even  in  Scottish 
metaphysics.  But  after  all,  the  history  of  a 
nation  is  the  history  of  the  men,  and  not  of 
the  tilings  thereof ;  and  the  history  of  those 
men  is  the  history  of  their  hearts,  and  not  of 
their  purse.s,  or  even  of  their  heads  ;  and  the 
history  of  one  man  who  has  felt  in  himself 
the  heart  experiences  of  his  generation,  and 
anticipated  many  belonging  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  is  so  far  the  collective  history  of 
that  generation,  and  of  much — no  man  can 
say  how  much — of  the  next  generation  ;  and 
such  a  man,  bearing  within  his  single  soul  a 
generation  and  a  half  of  working-men,  we 
lake  Robert  Burns  to  have  been  ;  and  his 
poems,  as  such,  a  contemporaneous  history 
of  Scotland,  the  equal  to  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  written  for  this  generation,  or 
several  to  come. 

Such  a  man,  sent  out  into  such  an  sige, 
would  naturally  have  a  hard  and  a  confused 
battle  to  figlit,  would  probably,  unless  he  fell 
under  the  guidance  of  some  master  mind,  end 
te  ipso  minor,  stunted  and  sadly  deformed,  as 
Burns  did.  Ills  works  are  after  all  only  the 
disjecta  membra  poela  ;  hints  of  a  great  might- 
have-been.  Hints  of  the  keenest  and  most 
dramatic  appreciation  of  human  action  and 
thought.  Hints  of  an  unbounded  fancy, 
playing  gracefully  in  the  excess  of  its 
strength,  with  the  vastest  images,  as  in  that 
robe  of  the  Scottish  muse,  in  which 

“  Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold  mingling,  threw 
A  lu.stre  grand, 

And  seem'd  to  my  astonished  view 

A  well-known  land.” 

The  image,  and  the  next  few  stanzas  which 
dilate  it,  might  be  a  translation  from  Dante’s 
Paradiso,  so  broad,  terse,  vivid,  the  painter’s 
touch. — Hints,  too,  of  a  humor,  which,  like 
that  of  Shakspeare,  rises  at  times  by  sheer 
depth  of  in-sight  into  the  sublime  ;  as  when 

“  llornie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch 
Just  like  a  winking  laudrons.” — 

Hints  of  a  power  of  verbal  wit,  which,  had 
it  been  sharpened  in  such  a  peipetual  word- 
battle  as  that  amid  which  Shakspeare  lived 
from  the  age  of  twenty,  might  have  rivalled 


Shakspeare’s  own ;  which  even  now  asserts 
its  force  by  a  hundred  little  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  phrases  scattered  through  his  poems, 
which  stick,  like  barbed  arrows,  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  every  reader. — And  as  for  hU  ten¬ 
derness — the  quality  without  which  all  other 
poetic  excellence  is  barren — it  gushes  forth 
toward  every  creature,  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate,  with  one  exception,  namely,  the  hypo¬ 
crite,  ever  alike  “  spiarenle  a  Dio  e  ai  nemici 
$ui and  therefore  intolerable  to  Robert 
Burns’s  honesty,  whether  he  be  hghting  for 
or  against  the  cause  of  right.  Again  we  say, 
there  are  evidences  of  a  versatile  and  mani¬ 
fold  faculty  in  this  man,  which,  with  a 
stronger  will  and  a  larger  education,  might 
have  placed  him  as  an  equal  by  the  side  of 
those  great  names  which  we  mentioned  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article. 

But  one  thing  Burns  wanted  ;  and  of  that 
one  thing  his  age  helped  to  deprive  him, — 
the  education  which  comes  by  reverence. 
Looking  round  in  such  a  time,  with  his  keen 
power  of  insight,  his  keen  sense  of  humor, 
what  was  there  to  worship  ?  Lord  Jeffrey, 
or  whosoever  was  the  author  of  the  review- 
in  the  Edinburgh,  says  disparagingly,  that 
Burns  hud  ns  much  education  as  Shakspeare. 
So  he  very  probably  had,  if  education  mean 
book-learning.  Nay,  more,  of  the  practical 
education  of  the  fireside,  the  sober,  indus¬ 
trious,  God-fearing  education,  and  “drawing 
out  ”  of  the  manhood,  by  act  and  example. 
Burns  may  have  had  more  under  his  good 
father  than  Shakspeare  under  his ;  though 
the  family  life  of  the  small  English  burgher 
in  Elizabeth’s  time  would  have  generally  pre¬ 
sented,  as  we  suspect,  the  very  same  aspect 
of  staid  mnnfulness  and  godliness  which  a 
Scotch  farmer’s  did  fifty  years  ago.  But  let 
tJiat  be  as  it  may.  Burns  was  not  born  into 
an  Elizabethan  age.  He  did  not  see  around 
him  Raleighs  and  Sidneys,  Cecils  and 
Hookers,  Drakes  and  Frobishers,  Spensers 
and  Jonsons,  Southamptons  and  Wil- 
louglibys,  with  an  Elizabeth,  guiding  and 
moulding  the  great  whole,  a  crowned  Titan- 
ess,  terrible,  and  strong,  and  wise — a  wo¬ 
man  who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  bowed 
the  proudest,  if  not  to  love,  yet  still  to  obey. 

'Fhat  was  the  secret  of  Shukspeare’s  power. 
Heroic  himself,  he  was  born  into  an  age  of 
heroes.  You  see  it  in  his  works.  Not  a  play 
but  gives  patent  evidence  that  to  him  all 
forms  of  human  magnanimity  were  common 
and  way-side  flowers — among  the  humors 
of  men  which  he  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to 
wander  forth  together  to  observe.  And  thus 
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he  could  give  living  action  and  speech  to  the 
ancient  noblenesses  of  Rome  anci  the  middle 
age  ;  for  he  had  walked  and  conversed  with 
them,  unchanged  in  ever)’thing  but  in  the 
dress.  Had  he  known  Greek  literature  he 
could  have  recalled  to  enduring  life  such  men 
as  Ciraon  and  Miliiades,  Leonidas  and  The- 
mistocles,  such  deeds  as  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis.  For  had  we  not  had  our  own  Miltiades, 
our  own  Salamis,  written  within  a  few  years 
of  his  birth  ;  and  were  not  the  heroes  of  it 
still  walking  among  men  ?  It  was  surely 
this  continual  presence  of  “  men  of  worship,” 
this  atmosphere  of  admiration  and  respect 
and  trust,  in  which  Shakspcare  must  have 
lived,  which  tamed  down  the  wild  self-will 
of  the  deer-stealing  fugitive  from  Stratford, 
into  the  calm  large- eyed  philosopher,  tole¬ 
rant  and  loving,  and  full  of  faith  in  a  species 
made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  Not  so  with 
Burns.  One  feels  painfully  in  his  poems 
the  want  of  great  characters  ;  and  still  more 
painfully  that  he  has  not  drawn  them,  simply 
because  they  were  not  there  to  draw.  That 
he  has  a  true  eye  for  what  is  noble,  when 
he  sees  it,  let  his  “  Lament  for  Glencairn” 
testify,  and  the  stanzas  in  his  “  Vision,” 
in  which,  with  a  high-bred  grace  which 
many  a  courtly  poet  of  his  day  might 
have  envied,  he  alludes  to  one  and  an¬ 
other  Scottish  worthy  of  his  time.  There 
is  no  vein  of  saucy  and  envious  “  banausia  ” 
in  the  man ;  even  in  his  most  graceless  sneer, 
his  fault — if  fault  it  be — is,  that  he  cannot  ] 
and  will  not  pretend  to  respect  that  which 
he  knows  to  be  unworthy  of  respect.  He 
sees  around  him  and  above  him,  as  well  as 
below  him,  an  average  of  men  and  things 
dishonest,  sensual,  ungodly,  shallow,  ridicu¬ 
lous  by  reason  of  their  own  lusts  and  passions, 
and  he  will  not  apply  to  the  shams  of  dignity 
and  worth,  the  words  which  were  meant  for 
their  realities.  After  ail,  he  does  but  say 
what  every  one  round  him  was  feeling  and 
thinking:  but  he  said  it;  and  hypocritical  re¬ 
spectability  shrank  shrieking  from  the  mirror 
of  her  own  inner  heart.  But  it  was  all  the 
worse  for  him.  In  the  sins  of  others  be  saw 
an  excuse  for  his  own.  Losing  respect  for 
and  faith  in  his  brother  men,  he  lust,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  respect  for  himself,  faith  in 
himself.  The  hypocrisy  which  persecutes  in 
the  name  of  law,  whether  political  or  moral, 
while  in  private  it  transgresses  the  very  law 
which  is  forever  on  its  tongue,  is  turned  by 
his  passionate  and  sorely-tempted  character 
into  a  too  e.asy  excuse  for  disbelieving  in  the 
obligation  of  any  law  whatsoever.  He  ceases 


to  worship,  and  therefore  to  be  himself  wor¬ 
shipful, — and  we  know  the  rest. 

“  He  might  have  still  worshipped  God  ?” 
He  might,  and  surely  amid  all  his  sins, 
doubts,  and  confusions,  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  faith  learned  at  his  parent’s  knee 
does  haunt  him  still  as  a  beautiful  regret — 
and  sometimes  in  his  bitterest  hours,  shine 
out  before  his  poor  broken  heart  as  an  ever¬ 
lasting  Pharos,  lighting  him  homewards  after 
all.  Whether  he  reached  that  home  or  not, 
none  on  earth  can  tell.  But  his  writings 
show,  if  anything  can,  that  the  vestal-fire  of 
conscience  still  burned  within,  though  choked 
again  and  again  with  bitter  ashes  and  foul 
smoke.  Consider  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
when  it  was  “as  with  the  people,  so  with  the 
priest,”  and  the  grand  old  life-tree  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  now  green  and  vigorous 
with  fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  was  all  ^rusted 
with  foul  scurf  and  moss,  and  seemed  to  have 
ceased  growing,  and  to  be  crumbling  down 
into  decay ;  consider  the  terrible  contradic¬ 
tion  between  faith  and  practice  which  must 
have  met  the  eyes  of  the  man,  before  he 
could  write  with  the  same  pen — and  one  as 
honestly  as  the  other — “  The  Cottar’s  Satur¬ 
day  Night,”  and  “  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer.” 
But  those  times  arc  past,  and  the  men  who 
acted  in  them  gone  to  another  tribunal.  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
I  time,  instead  of  cursing  the  misguided  genius, 
let  us  consider  whether  we  have  not  also 
something  for  which  to  thank  him  ;  whether, 
as  competent  judges  of  him  aver  from  their 
own  experience,  those  very  seeming  blasphe¬ 
mies  of  his  have  not  produced  more  good 
than  evil ;  whether,  though  “a  savor  of  death 
unto  death,”  to  conceited  and  rebellious 
spirits,  they  m.ay  not  have  helped  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  general  eighteenth-century  rottenness  had 
infected  Scotland,  and  to  make  intolerable 
a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  have  been  in¬ 
tolerable  even  if  Bums  had  never  written. 

We  are  not  attacking  the  reviewer,  far  less 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  some  years  af¬ 
ter  this  not  only  made  the  amende  honorable 
to  Burns,  but  showed  a  frank  impartiality 
only  too  rare  in  the  reviews  of  these  days,  by 
publishing  in  its  pages  the  noble  article  on 
Burns  which  has  since  appeared  separately 
iu  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Miscellanies ;  what  we  want 
to  show  from  the  reviewer’s  own  words,  is 
the  element  in  which  Burns  had  to  work, 
the  judges  before  whom  he  had  to  plead, 
and  the  change  which,  as  we  think,  very 
much  by  the  influence  of  his  own  poems,  has 
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passed  upon  the  minds  of  men.  How  few 
are  there  who  would  pen  now  about  him 
such  a  sentence  as  this — “  He  is”  (that  is,  ] 
was,  having  gone  to  his  account  fifteen  years 
before)  “  perpetually  making  a  parade  of  his 
own  inflammability  and  imprudence,  and 
talking  with  much  self-complacency  and  ex¬ 
ultation  of  the  offence  he  has  occasioned  to 
the  sober  and  correct  part  of  mankind,” — a 
very  small  part  of  mankind,  one  would  have 
thought,  in  the  British  isles  at  least,  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  But,  it  was  the 
fashion  then,  as  usual,  to  substitute  the  praise 
of  virtues  for  the  practice  of  them,  and  three- 
bottle  and  ten-tumbler  men  had  a  very  good 
right,  of  course,  to  admire  sobriety  and  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  denounce  any  two-bottle  and 
six-tumbler  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  in  print  the  weaknesses  which  they 
confessed  only  by  word  of  mouth.  Just,  and 
yet  not  just.  True,  Burns  does  make  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  his  thoughtlessness,  and  worse — 
but,  why?  because  he  gloried  in  it?  He 
must  be  a  very  skin-deep  critic  who  cannot 
see,  even  in  the  most  insolent  of  those  blame¬ 
worthy  utterances,  an  inward  shame  and  self- 
reproach,  which  if  any  man  had  ever  felt  in 
himself,  he  would  be  in  no  wise  inclined  to 
laugh  at  it  in  others.  Why,  it  is  the  very 
shame  which  wrings  those  poems  out  of  him. 
They  are  the  attempt  of  the  strong  man  fet¬ 
tered  to  laugh  at  his  own  consciousness  of 
slavery — to  deny  the  existence  of  his  chains 
— to  pretend  to  himself  that  he  likes  them. 
To  us,  some  of  those  wildest,  “  Hob  the 
HanU'r  ”  bursts  of  blackguardism  are  most 
deeply  mournful,  hardly  needing  that  the 
I  sympathies  which  they  stir  up  should  be 

heightened  by  the  little  scraps  of  prayer  and 
bitter  repentance,  which  lie  up  and  down 
among  their  uglier  brethren,  the  disjecta 
membra  of  a  great  “  De  Profundis,”  perhaps 
not  all  unheard.  These  latter  pieces  are 
most  significant.  The  very  doggrclof  them, 
the  total  absence  of  any  attempt  at  ornament 
in  diction  or  polish  in  metre,  is  proof  com¬ 
plete  of  their  deep  heart- wrung  sincerity. 
They  are  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  child,  rather 
than  the  remorse  of  a  Titan.  The  heart  of 
the  man  was  so  young  to  the  last ;  the  boy- 
vein  in  him,  as  perhaps  in  all  great  poets, 
beating  on  through  manhood  for  good  and 
for  evil.  No!  there  was  parade  there,  ns  of 
the  lost  woman,  who  tries  to  hide  her  self- 
disgust  by  sUiring  you  out  of  countenance, 
but  of  complacency  and  exultation,  none. 

On  one  point,  namely  politics,  Burns’s 
higher  sympathies  seem  to  have  been  awak¬ 
ened.  It  had  been  better  for  him,  in  a 


worldly  point  of  vfew,  that  they  had  not  In 
an  intellectual,  and  even  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  far  worse.  A  fellow-feeling  with  the 
French  Revolution,  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  of  that  day,  was  a  sign  of  moral  health, 
which  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  in 
him.  Unable  to  foresee  the  outcome  of  the 
great  struggle,  having  lost  faith  in  those 
everlasting  truths,  religious  and  political, 
which  it  was  madly  setting  at  naught,  what 
could  it  appear  to  him  but  an  awakening 
from  the  dead,  a  return  to  young  and  genial 
health,  a  purifying  thunder-storm?  Such  was 
his  dream,  the  dream  of  thousands  more,  and 
not  so  wrong  a  one  after  all.  For  that,  since 
that  fearful  outburst  of  the  nether  pit,  all 
Europe  has  arisen  and  awakened  into  mani¬ 
fold  and  beautiful  new  life,  who  can  deny  ? 
We  are  not  what  we  wore,  but  better ;  or 
rather,  with  boundless  means  of  being  better 
if  we  will.  We  have  entered  a  fresh  era  of 
time  for  good  and  evil ;  the  fact  is  patent  in 
every  sermon  we  hear,  in  every  book  we 
read,  in  every  invention,  even  the  most  pal¬ 
try,  which  we  see  registered.  Shall  we  think 
hardly  of  the  man  who  saw  the  dawn  of  our 
own  day,  and  welcomed  it  cheerfully  and 
hopefully,  even  though  he  fancied  the  mist- 
spectres  to  be  elements  of  true  sunrise,  and 
knew  not — and  who  knows? — the  purposes 
of  Him  whose  paths  are  in  the  great  deep, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out?  At  least, 
the  greater  part  of  his  influence  on  the  times 
which  have  followed  him,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  that  very  “  Radicalism  ”  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  respectable  around  him,  had  sealed  his 
doom  and  consigned  him  to  ignoble  oblivion. 
It  has  been,  with  the  working  men  who  read 
him,  a  passport  for  the  rest  of  his  writings; 
it  has  allured  them  to  listen  to  him,  when  he 
spoke  of  high  and  holy  things,  which  but  for 
him  they  might  have  long  ago  tossed  away 
as  worthless,  in  the  recklessness  of  ignorance 
and  discontent.  They  could  trust  his  “  Cot¬ 
tar’s  Saturday  Night they  could  believe 
that  he  spoke  from  his  heart,  when  in  deep 
anguish  he  cries  to  the  God  whom  he  had 
forgotten,  while  they  would  have  turned  with 
a  distrustful  sneer  from  the  sermon  of  the 
sleek  and  comfortable  minister,  who  in  their 
eyes,  however  humbly  born,  had  dc.«erted 
his  class,  and  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  flesh-pots  or  Egypt 

After  the  time  of  Burns,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  Scottish  song  multiplies  itself  tenfold. 
The  nation  becomes  awakened  to  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  its  own  old  literature,  and  attempts, 
what  after  all,  alas!  is  but  a  revival ;  and  like 
most  revivals,  not  altogether  a  successful  one. 
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Of  the  twelve  hundred  songs  contained  in  rianism,  in  short.  Their  metre  betrays  them, 
Mr.  Whitelaw’s  excellent  collection,  whereof  as  well  as  their  words  ;  in  both  they  arecon- 
raorc  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  cither  tinually  wandering,  unconsciously  to  them- 
wholly  or  partly  Burns’s,  the  small  propor-  selves,  into  the  elegiac — except  when  on  one 


tion  written  before  him  are  decidedly  far  su¬ 
perior  in  value  to  those  written  after  him  ;  a 


subject,  whereon  the  muse  of  Scotia  still 
warbles  at  first  hand,  and  from  the  depths  of 


discouraging  fact,  though  not  difficult  to  ex-  her  heart — namely,  alas !  the  barley  bree  ! 
plain,  if  we  consider  the  great  social  changes  and  yet  never,  even  on  this  beloved  theme. 


which  have  been  proceeding,  the  sterner  sub¬ 
jects  of  thought  which  have  been  arising, 
during  the  last  half  centurr.  True  song  re¬ 


has  she  risen  again  to  the  height  of  Burns’s 
bacchanalian  songs. 

But  when  sober,  there  is  a  sadness  about 


quires  for  its  atmosphere  a  state  rather  of  the  Scottish  muse  now-a-days — as  perhaps 
careless  Arcadian  prosperity,  than  of  struggle  there  ought  to  be — and  the  utterances  of 
and  doubt,  of  earnest  looking  forward  to  an  hers  which  ring  the  truest  are  laments.  We 
unknown  future,  and  pardonable  regret  for  a  question  whether  in  all  Mr.  Whitelaw’s  col- 
dying  past ;  and  in  that  state  the  mind  of  the  lection  there  is  a  single  modern  poem,  (plac- 
masses,  throughout  North-Britain,  has  been  ing  Burns  as  the  transition  point  between  the 


weltering  confusedly  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  new  and  more  complex  era  into  which 
we  are  passing  has  not  yet  sufficiently  open¬ 
ed  itself  to  be  sung  about ;  men  hardly  know 
what  it  is,  much  less  what  it  will  be ;  and 
while  they  are  hard  at  work  creating  it,  they 
have  no  breath  to  spare  in  talking  of  it :  one 
thing  they  do  see  and  feel,  painfully  enough 
at  times,  namely,  that  the  old  Scottish  pas¬ 
toral  life  is  passing  away,  before  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  manufactures  and  the 
large  farm  system,  to  be  replaced,  doubtless, 
hereafter,  by  something  better,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  dragging  down  with  it  in  its  decay 
but  too  much  that  can  ill  be  spared  of  that 
old  society  which  inspired  Ramsay  and  Burns. 
Hence  the  later  Scottish  song  writers  seldom 
really  sing ;  their  proses  want  the  unconscious 
lilt  and  flash  of  their  old  models ;  they  will 
hardly  go  (the  true  test  of  a  song)  without 
music — the  true  test,  we  say,  of  a  song.  Who 
needs  music,  however  fitting  and  beautiful 
the  accustomed  air  may  happen  to  be,  to 
“  Roy’s  Wife  of  Aldivallach,”  or  “  The  bride 
cam’  out  o’  the  byre,”  or  either  of  the  casts 
of  “  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  or  to  “  Auld 
Lang  Syne  ”  itself  ?  They  bubble  right  up 
out  of  the  heart,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
inner  and  unconscious  melody,  which  all 
that  is  true  to  the  heart  has  in  it,  shape 
themselves  into  a  song,  and  are  not  shaped 
by  an^  notes  whatsoever.  So  with  many, 
most  indeed,  of  Bums’s  and  a  few  of  Al¬ 
lan  Cunningham’s  ;  the  “  Wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  sail,”  fi^r  instance.  But  the  great 
majority  of  these  later  songs  seem,  if  the  truth 
is  to  be  spoken,  inspirations  at  second  hand, 
of  people  writing  about  things  which  they 
would  like  to  feel,  and  which  they  ought  to 
feel,  because  others  used  to  feel  them  in  old 
times,  but  which  they  do  not  feel  ns  their 
forefathers  felt — a  sort  of  poetical  Tracta- 


old  and  new,)  which  rises  so  high,  or  pierces 
so  deep,  with  all  its  pastoral  simplicity,  as 
Smibert’s  “Widow’s  Lament.’’ 

‘‘  Afore  the  Lammas  tide 

Had  dun'd  the  birken  tree, 

In  a’  our  water  side, 

Nae  wife  was  blest  like  me  : 

A  kind  gndeman,  and  twa 
Sweet  bairns  were  round  me  here ; 

But  they’re  a’  ta’en  awa’ 

Sin’  the  fa’  o’  the  year. 

“  Sair  trouble  cam’  our  gale. 

And  made  me,  when  it  cam’, 

A  bird  without  a  mate, 

A  ewe  without  a  lamb. 

Our  hay  was  yet  to  maw. 

And  our  corn  was  yet  to  shear  ; 

When  they  a’ d wined  awa’ 

In  the  fa’  o’  the  year. 

“  I  daiirna  look  a-field. 

For  aye  I  trow  to  see 
The  form  that  was  a  bield 
To  my  wee  bairns  and  me  ; 

But  wind,  and  weet,  and  snaw. 

They  never  mair  can  fear. 

Sin’  ihfy  a’  got  they  ca’. 

In  the  fa’  o’  the  year. 

“  Aft  on  the  hill  ate’ens 

I  see  him  ’mang  the  fern*. 

The  lover  o’  my  teens, 

The  father  n’  my  bairns  : 

For  there  his  plaid  1  saw. 

As  gloamin’  aye  drew  near ; 

But  my  a’s  now  awa’. 

Sin’  the  fa’  o’  the  year. 

“  Our  bonnie  rigs  thcirsel’ 

Reca’  my  ways  to  mind. 

Our  puir  dumb  beastics  tell 
O’  a’  that  I  ha’e  tyned  ; 

For  whae  our  wheat  will  saw. 

And  whae  our  sheep  will  shear. 

Sin’  my  a’  gaed  awa’. 

In  the  fa”  o’  the  year? 
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“  My  heart  is  growing  canid, 

And  will  canider  still, 

And  sair,  sair  in  the  fauld, 

Will  be  the  winter’s  chill ; 

For  peata  were  yet  to  ca’, 

Our  sheep  they  were  to  smear, 

When  my  a’  dwined  awa’ 

In  the  fa’  o’  the  year. 

“  I  ettle  whiles  to  spin. 

But  wee  wee  patterin’  feet 
Come  linnin’  out  and  in, 

And  then  I  first  maun  greet : 

I  ken  its  fancy  a’, 

And  faster  rows  the  tear. 

That  my  a’  dwined  awa’ 

In  the  fa’  o’  the  year. 

“  Be  kind,  O  heav’n  abune  ! 

To  ane  sae  wae  and  lane, 

An’  tak’  her  hamewards  sune, 

In  pity  o’  her  mane  : 

Lanjj  ere  the  March  winds  blaw 
May  she,  far,  far  frac  here. 

Meet  them  a’  that’s  awa’. 

Sin’  the  fa’  o’  the  year.” 

It  seems  strange  why  the  man  who  could 
write  this,  who  shows,  in  the  minor  key  of 
metre,  which  he  has  so  skilfully  chosen,  such 
an  instinct  for  the  true  music  of  words,  could 
not  have  written  much  more.  And  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  we  have  ourselves  given  the  reason  al¬ 
ready.  There  was  not  much  more  to  sing 
about.  The  fashion  of  imitating  old  Jacobite 
songs  is  past,  the  mine  now  being  exhausted, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  sincerity  and  common 
sense.  The  peasantry,  whose  courtships,  rich 
in  animal  health,  yet  not  over  pure  or  re¬ 
fined,  Allan  Ramsay  sung  a  hundred  years 
I  ago,  are  learning  to  think,  and  act,  and  emi¬ 

grate,  as  well  as  to  make  love.  The  age  of 
Theocritus  and  Bion  has  given  place  to — 
shall  we  say  the  age  of  the  Cmsars,  or  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  ? — and  the  love- 
singers  of  the  North  are  beginning  to  feel, 
that  if  that  passion  is  to  retain  any  longer  its 
rightful  place  in  their  popular  poetry,  it  must 
be  spoken  of  henceforth  in  words  as  lofty 
and  refined  as  those  in  which  the  most  edu¬ 
cated  and  the  most  gifted  speak  of  it.  Hence, 
in  the  transition  between  the  old  animalism 
and  the  new  spiritualism,  a  jumble  of  the 
two  elements,  not  always  felicitous  ;  attempts 
at  ambitious  description,  after  Burns’s  worst 
manner;  at  subjective  sentiment,  after  the 
worst  manner  of  the  world  in  general  ;  and 
yet,  all  the  while,  a  consciousness  that  there 
was  something  worth  keeping  in  the  simple 
objective  style  of  the  old  school,  without 
which  the  .lew  thoughtfulness  would  be  hol¬ 
low,  and  barren,  and  windy ;  and  so  the  two 


are  patched  together,  “  new  cloth  into  an  old 
garment,  making  the  rent  worse.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  are  universally  troubled  with  the 
disease  of  epithets,  these  new  songs.  Ryan’s 
exquisite  “  Lass  wi’  the  Bonny  Blue  Een”  is 
utterly  spoiled  by  two  offences  of  this  kind, — 

‘*Shc’ll  steal  out  to  meet  her  Imed  Donald  again,” 

and — 

“  The  world’s  false  and  vanishing  scene 

as  Allan  Cunningham’s  still  more  exquisite 
“  Lass  of  Preston  Mill  ”  is  by  one  subjective 
figure, — 

“  Six  hills  are  woolly  with  my  sheep. 

Si.\  vales  are  lowing  with  my  kye.” 

Burns  doubtless  committed  the  same  fault 
again  and  again  ;  but  in  his  time  it  was  the 
fashion  ;  and  the  older  models  (for  models 
they  are  and  will  remain  for  ever)  had  not 
been  studied  and  analyzed  as  they  have  been 
since.  Burns,  indeed,  actually  spoiled  one  or 
two  of  his  own  songs  by  altering  them  from 
their  first  cast  to  suit  the  sentimental  Uiste  of 
his  time.  The  first  version,  for  instance,  of 
the  “  Banks  and  Braes  o’  Bonnie  Doon,”  is 
far  superior  to  the  second  and  more  popular 
one,  because  it  dares  to  go  without  epithets. 
Compare  the  second  stanz^i  of  each  : — 

“  Tbou’lt  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird. 
That  sings  upon  the  bough; 

Tliou  minds  me  o’  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  love  was  true.” 

**♦♦** 

“  Thou’lt  break  my  heart,  llioii  varblin/f  bird. 

That  tcanlons  tlirough  the  flowery  thorn ; 

Thou  minds  me  o’  departed  joys. 

Departed  never  to  return." 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  sUnza  which  has 
not  been  said  in  the  former,  and  said  more 
dramatically,  more  as  the  images  would  really 
present  themselves  to  the  speaker’s  mind  ? 
It  would  be  enough  for  him  tliat  the  bird  was 
bonnie,  and  singing ;  and  his  very  sorrow 
would  lead  him  to  analyze  and  describe  as 
little  as  possible  a  thing  which  so  painfully 
contrasted  with  his  own  feelings ;  whether 
the  thorn  was  flowery  or  not,  would  not  have 
mattered  to  him,  unless  he  had  some  distinct 
association  with  the  thorn-flowers,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  brought  out  the  image 
full  and  separate,  and  not  merely  thrown  it 
in  as  a  make-weight  to  “  thorn  — and  this 
is  the  great  reason  why  epithets  are,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  mistakes  in  song  and  ballad 
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poetry.  He  never  would  have  thought  of  “  de¬ 
parted  ”  before  he  thought  of  “  joys.”  A 
very  little  consideration  of  the  actual  pro¬ 
cesses  of  thought  in  such  a  case,  will  show 
the  truth  of  our  observation,  and  the  instinc¬ 
tive  wisdom  of  the  older  song-writers,  in 
putting  the  epithet  as  often  as  possible  after 
the  noun,  instead  of  before  it,  even  at  the 
expense  of  grammar.  They  are  bad  things 
at  all  times  in  song-poetry,  these  epithets ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  6nd  that  the  best  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  like  Uhland  and  Heine,  get  rid 
of  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  succeed 
thereby,  every  word  striking  and  ringing 
down  with  full  force,  no  cushion  of  an  epi¬ 
thet  intruding  between  the  reader’s  brain- 
anvil  and  the  poet’s  hammer  to  break  the 
blow.  In  Uhland’s  “  Three  Burschen,”  if 
we  recollect  right,  there  are  but  two  epithets, 
and  those  of  the  simplest  descriptive  kind — 
“  Thy  fair  daughter  ”  and  a  “  black  pall.” 
Were  there  more,  we  question  whether  the 
poet  would  have  succeeded,  as  he  has  done, 
in  making  our  ilesh  creep  as  he  leads  us  on 
from  line  to  line  and  verse  to  verse.  So  Ten¬ 
nyson,  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  es¬ 
chews  as  much  as  possible,  in  his  later  writ¬ 
ings,  these  same  epithets,  except  in  cases 
where  they  are  themselves  objective  and 
pictorial — in  short,  the  very  things  which  he 
wants  you  to  look  at,  as,  for  instance, — 

“  .\nd  into  silrer  arrows  break. 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove.” 

This  is  fair  enough  ;  but,  indeed,  after  laying 
down  our  rule,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  very 
difScult  to  keep  always  true  to  it,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  does  not,  like  the  Latin  and 
German,  allow  us  to  put  our  adjectives  very 
much  where  we  choose.  Nevertheless,  whe¬ 
ther  we  can  avoid  it  or  not,  every  time  we 
place  before  the  noun  an  epithet,  which,  like 
“  departed  joys,”  relates  to  our  conscious¬ 
ness  concerning  the  object,  not  merely  to 
the  object  itself ;  or  an  epithet  which,  like 
JloKery  thorn,”  gives  us,  before  we  get  to 
the  object  itself,  those  accidents  of  the  object 
which  we  only  discern  by  a  second  look,  by 
analysis  and  reflection  ;  (for  the  thorn,  if  in 
the  flower,  would  look  to  us,  at  the  first 
glance,  not  “  flowery,  ”  but  “  white,  ” 
“  snowy,”  or  what  you  will  which  expresses 
color,  and  not  scientific  fact)— every  time, 
we  repeat,  this  is  done,  the  poet  descends 
from  the  objective  and  dramatic  domain  of 
song,  into  the  subjective  and  reflective  one  of 
elegy. 

But  the  field  in  which  Burns’s  influence 
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has  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  most 
important  and  most  widely  felt,  is  in  the 
poems  of  working  men.  lie  first  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  become  a  poet  and 
a  cultivated  man,  without  deserting  his 
class,  either  in  station  or  in  sympathies  ; 
nay,  that  the  healthiest  and  noblest  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  lowly  bom  poet’s  mind  might 
be,  perhaps  certainly  must  be,  the  very 
feelings  and  thoughts  which  he  brought  up 
from  below,  not  those  which  he  received  from 
above,  in  the  course  of  his  artificial  culture. 
From  the  example  of  Burns,  therefore,  many 
a  working  man,  who  would  otherwise  have 
“  died  and  given  no  sign,”  has  taken  courage, 
and  spoken  out  the  thought  within  him,  in 
verse  or  prose,  not  always  wisely  and  well, 
hut  in  all  cases,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  he  had  a  sort  of  divine  right  to  speak 
and  be  heard,  since  Bums  had  broken  down 
the  artificial  ice-wall  of  centurie8,and  asserted, 
by  act  as  well  as  song,  that  a  man’s  a  man 
for  a’  that.”  Almost  every  volume  of  work¬ 
ing  men’s  poetry  which  we  have  read,  seems 
to  re-echo  poor  Nicoll’s  spirited  though  some¬ 
what  overstrained  address  to  the  Scottish 
genius : — 

This  is  the  natal  day  of  him. 

Who,  bom  in  want  and  poverty, 

Burst  from  his  fetters,  and  arose, 

The  freest  of  the  free. 

“  Arose  to  tell  the  watching  earth 

What  lowly  men  could  feel  and  do, 

To  show  that  mighty,  heaven-like  souls 
In  cottage  hamlets  grew. 

“  Burns  !  thou  hast  given  us  a  name 

To  shield  ns  from  the  taunts  of  scorn; 
The  plant  that  creeps  amid  the  soil 
A  glorious  flower  has  borne. 

“  Before  the  proudest  of  the  earth 
We  stand  with  an  uplifted  brow ; 

Like  us,  thou  wast  a  toil-worn  man. 

And  we  are  noble  now  !” 

The  critic,  looking  calmly  on,  may  indeed 
question  whether  this  new  fashion  of  verse- 
writing  among  working  men  has  been  always 
conducive  to  their  own  happiness.  As  for 
absolute  success  as  poets,  that  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  one  in  a  hundred,  so  that  we  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  among  the  volumes  of 
working  men’s  poetry,  of  which  we  give  a 
list  at  the  head  of  our  article,  only  two  should 
be  found,  on  perusal,  to  contain  any  writing  of 
a  very  high  order,  although  these  volumes 
form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  verses  which 
have  been  written,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
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by  men  engaged  in  the  rudest  and  most  mo¬ 
notonous  toil.  To  every  man  so  writing,  the 
art,  doubtless,  is  an  ennobling  one.  The  habit 
of  expressing  thought  in  verse  not  only  indi¬ 
cates  culture,  but  is  a  culture  in  itself  of  a 
very  high  order.  It  teaches  the  writer  to  think 
tersely  and  definitely  ;  it  evokes  in  him  the 
hum.-inizing  sense  of  grace  and  melody,  not 
merely  by  enticing  him  to  study  good  models, 
but  by  the  very  act  of  composition.  It  gives 
him  a  vent  for  sorrows,  doubts,  and  aspirations, 
which  might  otherwise  fret  and  canker  within, 
breeding,  as  they  too  often  do  in  the  utterly 
dumb  English  peasant,  self-devouring  medita¬ 
tion,  dogged  melancholy,  and  fierce  fanaticism. 
And  if  the  effect  of  verse  writing  had  stopped 
there,  all  had  been  well ;  but  bad  models  have 
had  their  effect,  as  well  as  good  ones,  on  the 
half-tutored  taste  of  the  working  men,  and  en¬ 
gendered  in  them  but  too  often  a  fondness  for 
frothy  magniloquence  and  ferocious  raving, 
neither  morally  nor  a'sthetic.dly  profitable  to 
themselves  or  their  readers.  There  ureexcuses 
for  the  fault :  the  young  of  all  ranks  naturally 
enough  mistake  noise  for  awfulness,  and  vio¬ 
lence  for  strength  ;  and  there  is  generally  but 
too  much,  in  the  biographies  of  these  working 
poets,  to  explain,  if  not  to  excuse,  a  vein  of 
bitterness,  which  they  certainly  did  not  learn 
from  tluir  master.  Hums.  The  two  poets 
who  have  done  them  most  harm,  in  teaching 
the  evil  trick  of  cursing  .and  swearing,  are 
Shelley  and  the  Corn- Law  Rhymer  ;  and  one 
can  well  imagine  how  seducing  two  such 
models  must  be,  to  men  struggling  to  utter 
their  own  complaints.  Of  Sliellty  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  But  of  the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer  we  may  say  here,  that  howsoever  he 
may  have  been  indebted  to  Burns’s  example 
for  the  notion  of  writing  at  all,  he  has  profited 
very  little  by  Burns’s  own  poems.  Instead 
of  the  genial  loving  tone  of  the  great  Scotch¬ 
man,  we  find  in  Elliott  a  tone  of  deliberate 
savageness,  all  the  more  ugly,  because  evident¬ 
ly  intentional.  He  tries  to  curse  ;  “  he  de¬ 
lights  ” — may  we  be  forgiven  if  we  misjudge 
the  man — “  in  cursing  he  makes  a  science 
of  it ;  he  defiles,  of  malice  prepense,  the  love¬ 
liest  and  sweetest  thoughts  and  scenes  (and 
he  can  be  most  sweet)  by  giving  some  sudden, 
sickening  revulsion  to  his  reader’s  feelings  ; 
and  he  does  it  generally  with  a  power  which 
makes  it  at  once  as  painful  to  the  calmer  reader 
as  alluring  to  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
same  temptations  as  the  poet.  Now  and  then, 
his  tricks  drag  him  down  into  sheer  fustian  and 
bombast ;  but  not  always.  There  is  a  terrible 
Dantean  vividness  of  imagination  about  him, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  England,  in  bis  genera¬ 


tion.  His  poems  are  like  his  countenance, 
coarse  and  ungoverned,  yet  with  an  intensity 
of  eye,  a  rugged  massiveness  of  feature,  which 
would  be  grand  but  for  the  absence  of  love 
and  of  humor — love’s  twin  and  inseparable 
brother.  Therefore  it  is,  that  although  single 
passages  may  be  found  in  his  writings,  of 
which  Milton  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed,  his  efforts  of  dramatic  poetry  are 
utter  failures,  dark,  monstrous,  unrelieved  by 
any  really  human  vein  of  feeling  or  character. 
As  in  feature,  so  in  mind,  he  has  not  even  the 
delicate  and  graceful  organization  which  made 
up  in  Milton  for  the  want  of  tenderness,  and 
so  enabled  him  to  write,  if  not  a  drama,  yet 
still  the  sweetness  of  masques  and  idyls. 

Rather  belonging  to  the  same  school  than 
to  that  of  Burns,  though  never  degrading  it¬ 
self  by  Elliott’s  ferocity,  is  that  extraordinary 
poem,  “  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,”  by 
Thomas  Cooper.  As  he  is  still  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  capable  of  doing  more  and  better 
than  he  yet  has  done,  we  will  not  comment  on 
it  as  freely  as  we  have  on  Elliott,  except  to 
regret  a  similar  want  of  softness  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  also  of  a  clearness  and  logical  con¬ 
nection  of  thought,  in  which  Elliott  seldom 
fails,  except  when  cursing.  The  imagination 
is  hardly  as  vivid  ns  Elliott’s,  though  the 
fancy  and  invention,  the  polish  of  the  style, 
and  the  indications  of  profound  thought  on 
all  subjects  within  the  poet’s  reach,  are  supe¬ 
rior  in  every  way  to  those  of  the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  man 
who  wrote  it  had  to  gather  his  huge  store  of 
classic  and  historic  anecdote  while  earning  his 
living,  first  us  a  shoemaker,  and  then  as  a 
Wesleyan  country  preacher,  we  can  only 
praise  and  excuse,  and  hope  that  the  day  may 
come  when  talents  of  so  high  an  order  will 
find  some  healthier  channel  for  their  energies 
than  that  in  which  they  are  now  flowing. 

Our  readers  may  wonder  at  not  seeing  the 
Eltrick  Shepherd’s  poems  among  the  list  at 
the  head  of  the  article.  It  seems  to  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  w'e  have  done  right  in  omitting  them. 
Doubtless,  he  too  was  awakened  into  song  by 
the  example  of  Burns  ;  but  he  seems  to  us  to 
owe  little  to  his  great  predecessor,  beyond 
the  general  consciousness  that  there  was  a 
virgin  field  of  poetry  in  Scotch  scenery,  man¬ 
ners,  and  legends — a  debt  which  Walter  Scott 
himself  probably  owed  to  the  Ayrshire  peas¬ 
ant  just  as  much  as  Hogg  did.  Indeed,  we 
perhaps  are  right  in  saying,  that  had  Burns 
not  lived,  neither  Wilson,  Galt,  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham,  nor  the  crowd  of  lesser  writers  who 
have  found  material  for  their  fancy  in  Scotch 
peculiarities,  would  have  written  as  they  have. 
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The  first  three  names,  Wilson’s  above  all, 
must  have  been  in  any  case  distinguished  ; 
yet  it  is  surely  no  derogation  to  some  of  the 
most  excmisite  rural  sketches  in  “  Christopher 
North’s  Recreations,”  to  claim  them  as  the 
intellectual  foster-children  of  “  The  Cottar’s 
Saturday  Night.”  In  this  respect,  certainly, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  a  place  in  Burns’s 
school,  and,  in  r  ur  own  opinion,  one  which  has 
been  very  much  overrated.  But  the  deeper 
elements  of  Burns’s  mind,  those  which  have 
especially  endeared  him  to  the  working  man, 
reappear  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  Hogg, 
lie  left  his  class  too  much  below  him ;  became 
too  much  of  the  mere  aesthetic  prodigy,  and 
member  of  a  literary  clique  ;  frittered  away 
his  great  talents  in  brilliant  talk  and  insincere 
Jacobite  songs,  and,  in  fine,  worked  no  deliver¬ 
ance  on  the  earth.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  say 
this,  but  we  had  it  forced  upon  us  painfully 
enough  a  few  days  ago,  when  re-reading 
“  Kilmeny.”  ’fhere  may  be  beautiful  passages 
in  it ;  but  it  is  not  coherent,  not  natural,  not 
honest.  It  is  throughout  an  affectation  of  the 
Manichsean  sentimental-sublime,  which  God 
never  yet  put  into  the  heart  of  any  brawny, 
long-headed,  practical  Borderer,  and  which  he 
therefore  probably  put  into  his  own  head,  or 
as  we  call  it,  affected,  for  the  time  being  ;  a 
method  of  poetry  writing  which  comes  forth 
out  of  nothing,  and  into  nothing  must  return. 

This  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  world ; 
for  we  question  whether  a  man  of  talents  in 
anywise  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  has  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Burn.®.  Poor  Tannahill,  whose  sad  story 
is  but  too  well  known,  perished  early,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  leaving  behind  him  a  good 
many  pretty  love-songs  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
if  the  specimens  of  them  given  in  Mr.  White- 
law’s  collection  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  best. 
Like  all  Burns’s  successors,  including  even 
Walter  Scott  and  Hogg,  we  have  but  to  com¬ 
pare  him  with  his  original  to  see  how  alto¬ 
gether  unrivalled  on  his  own  ground  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  farmer  was.  In  one  feature  only  Tan- 
nahill’s  poems,  and  those  later  than  him,  ex¬ 
cept  where  pedantically  archaist,  like  many 
of  Motherwell’s,  are  an  improvement  on 
Burns  ;  namely,  in  the  more  easy  and  com¬ 
plete  interfusion  of  the  two  dialects,  the 
Norse  Scotch  and  the  Romanesque  English, 
which  Allan  Ramsay  attempted  in  vain  to 
unite;  while  Bums,  though  not  succeeding  by 
any  means  perfectly,  welded  them  together 
into  something  of  continuity  and  harmony — 
thus  doing  for  the  language  of  his  own 
country  very  much  what  Chaucer  did  for 
that  of  England. — A  happy  union,  in  the 
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opinion  of  those  who,  as  we  do,  look  on  the 
vernacular  Norse  Scotch  as  no  barbaric  dia¬ 
lect,  but  as  an  independent  tongue,  possessing 
a  copiousness,  melody,  terseness,  and  pic- 
turesquencsss  which  makes  it,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  a  far  better  vehicle  than  the 
popular  English  for  many  forms  of  thought. 

Perhaps  the  young  peasant  who  most  ex¬ 
pressly  stands  out  as  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Burns,  is  Robert  Nicoll.  He  is  a  lesser 
poet,  doubtless,  than  his  master,  and  a  lesser 
man,  if  the  size  and  number  of  his  capabilities 
be  looked  at ;  but  he  is  a  greater  man,  in  that, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
he  seems  to  have  kept  that  very  wholeness 
of  heart  and  head  which  poor  Burns  lost. 
Nicoll’s  story  is,  mulalis  mutandis,  that  of  the 
Bethunes,  and  many  a  noble  young  Scotsman 
more.  Parents  holding  a  farm  betw’een  Perth 
and  Dunkcld,  they  and  theirs  before  them  for 
generations  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood, 
“  decent,  honest.  God-fearing  people.”  The 
farm  is  lost  by  reverses,  and  manfully  Robert 
Nicoll’s  father  becomes  a  day  laborer  on  the 
fields  which  he  lately  rented  ;  and  there  be¬ 
gins,  for  the  boy,  from  his  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions,  a  life  of  steady,  sturdy  drudgery.  But 
they  must  have  been  grand  old  folks  these 
parents,  and  in  nowise  addicted  to  wringing 
their  hands  over  “  the  great  might-have- 
been.”  Like  true  Scots  Bible-lovers,  they  do 
believe  in  a  God,  and  in  a  will  of  God,  under¬ 
lying,  absolute,  loving,  and  believe  that  the 
might-have-been  ought  not  to  have  been, 
simply  because  it  has  not  been  ;  and  so  they 
put  tiicir  shoulders  to  the  new  collar  patient¬ 
ly,  cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  teach  the  boys 
to  do  the  same.  The  mother  especially,  as 
so  many  great  men’s  mothers  do,  stands  out 
large  and  heroic,  from  the  time  when,  the 
farm  being  gone,  she,  “  the  ardent  book- 
woman,”  finds  her  time  too  precious  to  be 
spent  in  reading,  and  sets  little  Robert  to 
read  to  her  as  she  works — what  a  picture  ! — 
to  the  last  sad  day,  when,  wanting  money  to 
come  up  to  Leeds  to  see  her  dying  darling, 
she  “  shore  for  the  siller,”  rather  than  borrow' 
it.  And  her  son’s  life  is  like  her  own — the 
most  pure,  joyous,  valiant  little  epic.  Rob¬ 
ert  does  not  even  take  to  work  as  something 
beyond  himself,  uninteresting  and  painful, 
which,  however,  must  be  done  courageously  : 
he  lives  in  it,  enjoys  it  as  his  proper  element, 
one  which  is  no  more  a  burden  and  an  exer¬ 
tion  to  him  than  the  rush  of  the  strid  is  to 
the  trout  who  plays  and  feeds  in  it  day  and 
night,  unconscious  of  the  amount  of  muscu¬ 
lar  strength  which  he  puts  forth  in  merely 
keeping  his  place  in  the  stream.  Whether 
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carrying  Kenilworth  in  his  plaid  to  the  wood« 
to  read  while  herding,  or  selling  currants  and 
whiskey  as  the  Perth^torekeeper’s  apprentice, 
or  keeping  his  little  circulating  libniry  in 
Dundee,  tormenting  his  pure  heart  with  the 
thought  of  the  twenty  pounds  which  his 
mother  has  borrowed  wherewith  to  start  him, 
or  editing  the  Lteda  Times,  or  lying  on  his 
early  deathbed,  just  as  life  seems  to  be  open¬ 
ing  clear  and  broad  before  him,  he 

“  Bates  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,” 

but  steers  right  onward,  singing  over  his 
work,  without  bluster  or  sclf-gratulation,  but 
for  very  joy  at  having  work  to  do.  There  is 
a  keen  practical  insight  about  him,  rarely 
combined,  in  these  days,  with  the  single- 
minded  determination  to  do  good  in  his  gen¬ 
eration.  His  eye  is  single,  and  his  whole 
body  full  of  light. 

“  It  would  indeed,”  writes  the  grocer's  boy,  en¬ 
couraging  his  despondent  and  somewhat  Wer- 
tcic*an  friend,  “  be  hangman’s  work  to  write  arti¬ 
cles  one  day  to  be  forgotten  to-morrow,  if  that 
were  all  ;  but  you  forget  the  comfort — the  repay¬ 
ment.  If  one  prejudice  is  overthrown,  one  error 
rendered  untenable  ;  if  but  one  step  in  advance  be 
the  consequence  of  your  articles  and  mine — the 
consequence.^  of  the  labor  of  all  true  men — are  wo 
not  deeply  repaid  ?” 

Or  again,  in  a  right  noble  letter  to  his  no¬ 
ble  mother  :— *■ 

“That  money  of  R.’s  hangs  like  a  mill-stone 
about  my  neck.  If  I  had  paid  it,  I  would  never 
borrow  again  from  mortal  man.  But  do  not  mis¬ 
take  me,  mother  :  1  am  not  one  of  tho.«e  men  who 
faint  and  falter  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  (lod 
has  given  me  too  strong  a  heart  for  that.  I  look 
upon  eartli  as  a  place  where  every  man  is  .set  to 
struggle  and  to  work,  that  he  may  be  n>ade  hum¬ 
ble  and  pure-hearted,  and  fit  for  that  better  land 
for  whirh  earth  is  a  preparation — to  which  earth 

is  the  gate . If  men  wotdd  but  consider  bow 

little  of  real  evil  there  is  in  all  the  ills  of  which 
they  are  so  much  afraid — poverty  included — there 
would  bo  more  virtue  and  happine.s8,  and  le.ss 
world  and  Mammon-worship  on  earth  than  is.  I 
tliink,  mother,  that  to  me  has  been  given  talent; 
and  if  so,  that  talent  was  given  to  make  it  useful 
to  man  ” 

And  yet,  there  is  a  quiet  self-respect 
about  him  withal : — 

“  In  my  short  course  through  life,”  says  he  in 
confidence  to  a  friend  at  one-and-twenty,  “  I  never 
feared  an  enemy,  or  failed  a  friend ;  and  I  live 
in  the  hqpe  I  never  shall.  For  the  rest,  1  have 
written  my  heart  in  my  poems ;  and  rude  and 


unfinished  and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read 
there.” 

“  From  seven  years  of  age  to  this  very  hour,  I 
have  been  dependent  only  on  my  own  head  and 
hands  for  everything — for  very  bread.  Long 
years  ago— ay,  even  in  childhorxl — adversity 
made  me  think,  and  feel,  and  sutler ;  and  would 
pride  allow  me,  I  could  tell  the  woild  many  a 
deep  tragedy  enacted  in  the  heart  of  a  poor  for¬ 
gotten,  uncared-for  boy.  .  .  .  But  1  thank  God, 
that  though  I  felt  and  sutfered,  the  scathing  blast 
neither  blunted  my  perceptions  of  natural  and 
moral  beauty,  nor,  by  withering  the  aflections  of 
my  heart,  made  me  a  selfi.'^h  man.  Often  wlien  1 
look  back  I  wonder  how'  I  bore  the  burden — 
how  I  did  not  end  the  evil  day  at  once  and  for¬ 
ever.” 

Such  is  the  man,  in  his  normal  state;  and 
as  was  to  be  expected,  God’s  blessing  rests 
on  him.  Whatever  he  sets  his  hand  to  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Within  a  few  weeeks  of  his  taking 
the  editorship  of  the  Leeds  Times,  its  circu¬ 
lation  begins  to  rise  rapidly,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  an  honest  man  to  guide  it.  For 
Nicoll’s  political  creed,  though  perhaps 
neither  very  deep  nor  wide,  lies  clear  and 
single  before  him,  as  everything  else  which 
he  does.  He  believes  naturally  enough  in 
ultra-Uadicalism  according  to  the  fashions  of 
the  Reform  Bill  era.  That  is  the  right  thing ; 
and  for  that  he  will  work  day  and  night, 
body  and  soul,  and  if  needs  be,  die.  There, 
in  the  editor’s  den  at  Leeds,  he  ”  begins  to 
see  the  truth  of  what  you  told  me  about  the 
world’s  unworthiness  ;  but  stop  a  litllle.  I 
am  not  sad  as  yet.  ...  If  1  am  hindered 
from  feeling  the  soul  of  poetry  among  woods 
and  fields,  I  yet  trust  1  am  struggling  for 
something  worth  prizing — something  of 
which  1  am  not  ashamed,  and  need  not  be. 
If  there  be  aught  on  earth  worth  aspiring  to, 
it  is  the  lot  of  him  who  is  enabled  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  his  miserable  and  suffering  fellow- 
men  ;  and  this  you  and  I  will  try  to  do  at 
least.” 

His  friend  is  put  to  work  a  ministerial 
paper,  with  orders  “not  to  be  rash,  but  to 
elevate  the  population  ffraditally and 
finding  those  orders  to  imply  a  considerable 
leaning  towards  the  By-ends,  Lukewarm, 
and  Facing- both- ways  school,  kicks  over 
the  traces,  wisely,  in  Nicoll’s  eyes,  and  breaks 
loose. 

“  Keep  up  your  spirits,”  says  honest  Nicoll. 
“  You  are  higher  at  this  moment  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  in  your  own,  and  that  of  every  honest  mao, 
than  you  ever  werc^  before.  Tait's  advice  was  just 
.such  as  I  should  have  e.xpccted  of  him ;  honest 
as  honesty  itself.  You  must  never  again  accept 
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a  paper  but  where  you  can  tell  the  whole  truth 
without  fear  or  favor.  .  .  .  Tell  E.  (the  broken- 
loose  editor’s  lady-love)  from  me  to  estimate  as 
she  ought  the  nobility  and  determination  of  the 
man  who  lias  dared  to  act  as  you  have  done. 
Prudent  men  will  say  that  you  are  hasty :  but 
you  have  dune  right,  whatever  may  be  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Robert  Nicoll ;  the 
spirit  which  is  tlie  fruit  of  early  purity  and 
self-restraint,  of  living  “on  bread  and  cheese 
and  water,”  that  he  may  buy  books ;  of 
walking  out  to  the  Inch  of  Perth  at  four 
o’clock  on  summer  mornings,  to  write  and 
read  in  peace,  before  he  returns  to  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  the  whiskey.  The  nervous  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  man  comes  out  in  the  very  nervous 
simplicity  of  the  prose  he  writes  ;  and  though 
there  be  nothing  very  new  or  elevated  in  it, 
or  indeed  in  his  poems  themselves,  we  call 
on  our  readers  to  admire  a  phenomenon  so 
rare,  in  the  “  upper  classes  ”  at  least,  in  these 
days,  and  Uiking  a  lesson  from  the  peasant’s 
son,  rejoice  with  us  that  “  a  man  is  born  into 
the  world.” 

For  Nicoll,  as  few  do,  practises  what  he 
preaches.  It  seems  to  him,  once  on  a  time, 
right  and  necessary  that  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  should  be  returned  for  Leeds ;  and 
Nicoll  having  so  determined,  “  throws  him¬ 
self,  body  and  soul,  into  the  contest,  with 
such  ardor,  that  his  wife  afterwards  said,  and 
we  can  well  believe  it,  that  if  Sir  William  had 
failed,  Robert  would  have  died  on  the  in¬ 
stant  !” — why  not  ?  Having  once  made  up  his 
mind  that  that  was  the  just  and  right  thing, 
the  thing  which  was  absolutely  good  for 
Leeds,  and  the  humai^  beings  who  lived  in  it, 
was  it  not  a  thing  to  die  for,  even  if  it  had 
been  but  the  election  of  a  new  beadle  ?  The 
advanced  sentry  is  set  to  guard  some  ob¬ 
scure  worthless  dike-end — obscure  and 
worthless  in  itself,  but  to  him  a  centre  of  in¬ 
finite  duly.  True,  the  fate  of  the  camp  does 
not  depend  on  its  being  taken  ;  if  the  enemy 
round  it,  there  are  plenty  behind  to  blow 
them  out  again.  Rut  that  is  no  reason  what¬ 
soever  why  he,  before  any  odds,  should 
throw  his  musket  over  his  shoulder,  and  re¬ 
treat  gracefully  to  the  lines.  He  was  set 
there  to  stand  by  that,  whether  dike-end  or 
representation  of  Leeds ;  that  is  the  right 
thing  for  him ;  and  for  that  right  he  will 
fight,  and  if  he  be  killed,  die.  So  have  ail 
brave  men  felt,  and  so  have  all  brave  deeds 
been  done,  since  man  walked  the  earth.  It 
is  because  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  faith,  has 
died  out  among  us,  that  so  few  brave  deeds 
are  done  now,  except  on  battle-fields,  and 


m  hovels  whereof  none  but  God  and  the  an¬ 
gels  know. 

So  the  man  prospers.  Several  years  of 
honorable  and  self-restraining  love  bring  him 
a  wife,  beautiful,  loving,  worshipping  his  tal¬ 
ents  ;  a  help  meet  for  him,  such  as  God  will 
send  at  times  to  those  whom  he  loves.  Kind 
men  meet  and  love  and  help  him — “  'fhe 
Johnstones,  Mr.  Tait,  William  and  Mary 
Howitt.”  Sir  William  Molesworth,  hearing  of 
his  last  illness,  sends  him  unsolicited  fifty 
pounds,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  Nicoll 
accepts  without  foolish  bluster  about  independ¬ 
ence.  W’hy  not  ? — man  should  help  man, 
and  be  helped  by  him.  Would  he  not  have 
done  as  much  for  Sir  William  ?  Nothing  to 
us  proves  Nicoll’s  heart-wholeness  more  than 
the  way  in  which  he  talks  of  his  benefactors, 
in  a  tone  of  simple  gratitude  and  affection, 
without  fawning,  and  without  vaporing. 
The  man  has  too  much  self-respect  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  lowered  by  accepting  a  fa¬ 
vor. 

But  he  must  go  after  all.  The  editor’s 
den  at  Leeds  is  not  the  place  for  lungs  bred 
on  Perthshire  breezes  ;  and  work  rises  before 
him,  huger  and  heavier  as  he  goes  on,  till 
he  drops  under  the  ever-increasing  load. 
He  will  not  believe  it  at  first.  In  sweet, 
childlike,  playful  letters,  he  tells  his  mother 
that  it  is  nothing.  It  has  done  him  good — 
“  opened  the  grave  before  his  eyes,  and 
taught  him  to  think  of  death.”  “  He  trusts 
that  he  has  not  borne  this,  and  sufl'ered,  and 
thought  in  vain.”  This,  too,  he  hopes,  is 
to  be  a  fresh  lesson-page  of  experience  for 
his  work.  Alas !  a  few  months  more  of  bit¬ 
ter  suffering  and  of  generous  kindness, 
and  love  from  all  around  him, — and  it  is 
over  with  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
Shall  we  regret  him  ? — shall  we  not  rather 
believe  that  God  knew  best,  and  considering 
the  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  of  the  press, 
and  the  strange  confused  ways  into  w  hich 
old  ultra-liadicalism,  finding  itself  too  nar¬ 
row  for  the  new  problems  of  the  day,  has 
stumbled  and  floundered  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  believe  that  he  might  have  been  a 
worse  man  had  he  been  a  longer-lived  one, 
and  thank  Heaven  that  “  the  righteous  is 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  ?” 

As  it  is,  he  ends  as  he  began.  The  first 
poem  in  his  book  is  “  The  Ha’  Bible and 
the  last,  written  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
is  still  the  death-song  of  a  man — without  fear, 
without  repining,  without  boasting,  blessing 
and  loving  the  earth  which  he  leaves,  yet 
with  a  clear  joyful  eye  upwards 'and  out¬ 
wards  and  homewards.  And  so  ends  his 
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little  epic,  as  we  called  it.  Maj  Scotland  see 
many  such  another ! 

The  actual  poetic  value  of  his  verses  is  not 
hrst-rate  by  any  means.  He  is  far  inferior 
to  Burns  in  range  of  subject,  as  he  is  in  hu¬ 
mor  and  pathos.  Indeed,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  these  latter  qualities  in  him  anywhere 
— rather  playfulness,  flashes  of  childlike  fun, 
as  in  “The  Provost,”  and  “Bonnie  Bessie 
Lee.”  But  he  has  attained  a  mastery  over 
English,  a  simplicity  and  quiet  which  Burns 
never  did ;  and  also,  we  need  not  say,  a  moral 
purity.  His  “Poems,  illustrative  of  the 
Scotch  peasantry,”  arc  charming  throughout 
— alive  and  bright  with  touches  of  real  hu¬ 
manity,  and  sympathy  with  characters  appa¬ 
rently  antipodal  to  his  own. 

His  more  earnest  poems  are  somewhat 
tainted  with  the  cardinal  fault  of  his  school, 
of  which  he  steered  so  clear  in  prose — fine 
words ;  yet  he  never,  like  the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer,  falls  a  cursing.  He  is  evidently  not 
a  good  hater  even  of  “  priests  and  kings,  and 
aristocrats,  and  superstition or  perhaps  he 
worked  all  that  froth  safely  over  and  off  in 
debating  club-speeches  and  leading  articles, 
and  left  us,  in  these  poems,  the  genuine  me- 
theglin  of  his  inner  heart,  sweet,  clear,  and 
strong;  for  there  is  no  form  of  loveable  or 
right  thing  which  this  man  has  come  across, 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated. 
Besides  pure  love  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
those  on  which  every  man  of  poetic  power — 
and  a  great  many  of  none,  as  a  matter  of 
course — have  a  word  to  say,  he  can  feel  for 
and  with  the  drunken  beggar,  and  the  war¬ 
riors  of  the  ruined  manor-house,  and  the 
monks  of  the  abbey,  and  the  old -mailed  Nor¬ 
mans  with  their  “  priest  with  cross  and  count¬ 
ed  beads  in  the  little  Saxon  chapel  ” — things 
which  a  radical  editor  might  have  been  ex¬ 
cused  for  passing  by  with  a  sneer. 

His  verses  to  his  wife  are  a  delicious  little 
glimpse  of  Eden ;  and  his  “People’s  Anthem” 
rises  into  somewhat  of  true  grandeur  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  simplicity ; — 

“  Lord,  from  Thy  blessed  tlirone. 

Sorrow  look  down  upon  ! 

God  save  the  Poor ! 

Teach  them  true  liberty — 

Make  them  from  tyrants  free — 

Let  their  homes  happy  be  ! 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 

“  The  arms  of  wicked  men 
Do  Thou  with  might  restrain — 

God  save  the  Poor  1 
Raise  Thou  their  lowliness — 

Succor  Thou  their  distress — 


Thou  whom  the  meanest  bless  ! 

God  save  the  Poor ! 

“  Give  them  staunch  honesty — 

Let  their  pride  manly  be — 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 

Help  them  to  hold  the  right ; 

Give  them  both  truth  ana  might, 

Ix>rd  of  all  Life  and  Light  ! 

God  save  the  Poor !” 

And  so  we  leave  Robert  Nicoll,  with  the 
parting  remark,  that  if  the  “  poems  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  feelings  of  the  intelligent  and 
religious  among  the  wot  king- classes  of  Scot¬ 
land”  be  fair  samples  of  that  which  they 
profess  to  be,  Scotland  may  thank  God,  that 
in  spite  of  glen-clearings  and  temporary  ma¬ 
nufacturing  rot-heaps,  she  is  still  whole  at 
heart,  and  that  the  influence  of  her  great 
peasant  poet,  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
likely  to  be  adverse  to  Chrislianity,  has 
helped,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  purify 
and  not  to  taint  ;  to  destroy  the  fungus,  but 
not  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  grand  old  Co¬ 
venant  kirk  life-tree. 

Still  sweeter,  and,  alas  !  still  sadder,  is  the 
story  of  the  two  Bethunes.  If  NicoU’s  life, 
as  we  have  said,  be  a  solitary  melody,  and 
short  though  triumphant  strain  of  work- 
music,  theirs  is  a  harmony  and  true  concert 
of  fellow-joys,  fellow-sorrows,  fellow-drud¬ 
gery,  fellow-authorship,  mutual  throughout, 
lovely  in  their  joint-life,  and  in  their  deaths 
not  far  divided.  Alexander  survives  his  bro¬ 
ther  John  only  long  enough  to  write  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  and  then  follows ;  and  we  have  his 
story  given  us  by  Mr.  M’Combie,  in  a  simple 
unassuming  little  volume — not  to  be  read 
without  many  thoughts,  perhaps  not  rightly 
without  tears.  Mr.  M’Coinbie  has  been  wise 
enough  not  to  attempt  panegyric.  He  is  all 
but  prolix  in  details,  filling  up  some  half  of 
his  volume  with  letters  of  preternatural 
length,  from  Alexander  to  his  publishers  and 
critics,  and  from  the  said  publishers  and 
critics  to  Alexander,  altogether  of  an  unro¬ 
mantic  and  business-like  cast,  but  entirely 
successful  in  doing  that  which  a  book  should 
do — namely,  in  showing  the  world  that  here 
was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
who  bore  from  boyhood  to  the  grave  hunger, 
cold,  wet,  rags,  brutalizing  and  health-de¬ 
stroying  toil,  and  all  the  storms  of  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  and  conquered  them 
every  one. 

Alexander  is  set  at  fourteen  to  throw  earth 
out  of  a  ditch  so  deep,  that  it  requires  the 
full  strength  of  a  grown  man,  and  loses  flesh 
and  health  under  the  exertion ;  he  is  twice 
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blown  up  in  quarrying  with  his  own  blast, 
and  lift  for  dead ;  recovers  slowly,  maimed 
and  scarred,  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  John, 
when  not  thirteen,  is  set  to  stone-breaking  on 
the  roads  during  intense  cold,  and  has  to 
keep  himself  from  being  frost-bitten  and 
heart-broken  by  monkey -gambols ;  takes  to 
the  weaving  trade,  and  having  helped  his 
family  by  the  most  desperate  economy  to 
save  £10  wherewith  to  buy  looms,  begins  to 
work  them,  with  his  brother  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  and  finds  the  whole  outlay  rendered 
useless  the  very  same  year  by  the  failures  of 
1825-26.  So  the  two  return  today-labor 
at  fourteenpence  a  day.  John  in  a  struggle 
to  do  task-work  honestly  over-exerts  himself, 
and  ruins  his  digestion  for  life.  Next  year 
he  is  set  in  November  to  clean  out  a  water¬ 
course  knee-deep  in  water,  and  then  to  Uike 
marl  from  a  pit,  and  then  to  drain  standing 
water  off  a  swamp  during  an  intense  De¬ 
cember  frost,  and  finds  himself  laid  down 
with  a  three  months’  cough,  and  all  but 
sleepless  illness,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
consumption  which  destroyed  him.  But 
they  will  not  give  in.  Poetry  they  will  write, 
and  they  write  it  to  the  best  of  their  powers 
on  scraps  of  paper,  after  the  drudgery  of 
the  day,  in  a  cabin  previous  to  every  shower, 
teaching  themselves  the  right  spelling  of  the 
words  from  some  “Christian Remembrancer” 
or  other — apparently  not  our  meek  and  un¬ 
biased  contemporary  of  that  name ;  and  all 
this  without  neglecting  their  work  a  day  or 
even  an  hour,  when  the  weather  permitted — 
the  “  only  thing  which  tempted  them  to 
fret,”  being — hear  it,  readers,  and  perpend  ! — 
“  being  kept  at  home  by  rain  and  snow.” 
Then  an  additional  malady  (apparently  some 
calculous  one)  comes  on  John,  stops  by  him 
for  the  six  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Yet  be¬ 
tween  1826  and  1832,  John  has  saved  £14 
out  of  his  miserable  earnings,  to  be  expended 
to  the  last  farthing  on  his  brother’s  recovery 
from  the  second  quarry  accident.  Surely  the 
devil  is  trying  hard  to  spoil  these  men  !  But 
no.  They  are  made  perfect  by  sufferings. 
In  the  house  with  one  long  narrow  room, 
and  a  small  vacant  space  at  the  end  of  it, 
lighted  by  a  single  pane  of  glass,  they  write 
and  write  untiring,  during  the  long  summer 
evenings,  poetry,  “  Tales  of  the  Scottish 
Peasant  Life,”  which  at  last  bring  them  in 
somewhat ;  and  a  work  on  practical  economy, 
which  is  bepraised  and  corrected  by  kind 
critics  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  last  published — 
without  a  sale.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  its  fail¬ 
ure  miglit  be  found  in  those  very  corrections. 
There  were  too  many  violent  political  allu- 
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sions  in  it,  complains  their  good  Mentor  of 
Edinburgh,  and  persuades  them,  seemingly 
the  most  meek  and  teachable  of  heroes,  to 
omit  them ;  though  Alexander,  while  sub¬ 
mitting,  pleads  fairly  enough  for  retaining 
them,  in  a  passage  which  we  will  give,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  English  possible  to 
be  acquired  by  a  Scotch  day-laborer,  self- 
educated,  all  but  the  rudiments  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  a  few  lectures  on  popular 
poetry  from  “  a  young  student  of  Aberdeen,” 
now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  who  must  look 
back  on  the  friendship  which  he  bore  these 
two  young  men,  as  one  of  the  noblest  pages 
in  his  life : — 

“  Talk  to  the  many  of  religion,  and  they  will 
put  on  a  long  face,  confess  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  all — and  go  away  and 
forget  the  whole.  Talk  to  them  of  education: 
they  will  readily  acknowledge  that  it  is  ‘  a  braw 
thing  to  be  weel  learned,’  and  begin  a  lamenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  only  shorter  than  the  lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  because  they  cannot  make  it  as  long, 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  ; 
but  they  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot  in  the  matter. 
But  speak  to  them  of  politics,  and  their  excited 
countenances  and  kindling  eye  show  in  a  moment 
how  deeply  they  are  interested.  Politics  are 
therefore  an  important  feature,  and  an  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  element  in  such  a  work  as  mine.  Had 
it  consisted  solely  of  exhortations  to  industry  and 
rules  of  economy,  it  would  have  been  dismissed 
with  a  ‘  On  ay,  its  braw  for  him  to  crack  that  way: 
but  if  he  were  whaur  we  are,  deed  he  wad  just 
hac  to  do  as  we  do.’  But  by  mixing  up  the  sci¬ 
ence  with  politics,  and  giving  it  an  occasional  po¬ 
litical  impetus,  a  different  result  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected.  In  these  days  no  man  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  patriot  or  friend  of  the  poor,  who  is  nut 
also  a  politician.’’ 

It  is  amusing,  by  the  bye,  to  see  bow  the 
world  changes  its  codes  of  respectability,  and 
how,  what  is  anathema  one  year,  becomes 
trite  in  twenty  more.  The  political  sins  in 
the  work  were,  that  “  my  brother  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  corn-laws  with  some  severity  ; 
and  I  have  attempted  to  level  a  battery 
against  that  sort  of  servile  homage  which  the 
poor  pay  to  the  rich !” 

There  is  no  use  pursuing  the  story  much 
further.  They  again  save  a  little  money,  and 
need  it ;  for  the  estate  on  which  they  have 
lived  from  childhood  changing  hands,  they 
are,  with  their  aged  father,  expelled  from  the 
dear  old  dog- kennel,  to  find  house-room 
where  they  can.  Why  not  ? — “  it  was  not  in 
the  bond.”  The  house  did  not  belong  to 
them  ;  nothing  of  it,  at  least,  which  could  be 
specified  in  any  known  lease.  True,  there 
may  have  been  associations,  but  what  asso- 
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ciations  can  men  be  expected  to  cultivate  on 
fourleenpence  a  day  ?  So  they  must  forth, 
with  their  two  aged  parents,  and  build  with 
their  own  hands  a  new  house  elsewhere, 
having  saved  some  £30  from  the  sale  of  their 
writings.  The  house, ns  we  understand,  stands 
to  this  day — hereafter  to  become  a  sort  of 
artisan’s  canba  and  pilgrim’s  station,  onl^ 
second  to  Uums's  grave.  That,  at  least,  it 
will  become,  whenever  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “  worth  ”  and  “  worship  ”  shall  be¬ 
come  rightly  understood  among  us. 

For  what  are  these  men,  if  they  are  not 
heroes  and  saints  ?  not  of  the  Popish  sort,  ab¬ 
ject  and  eflfeminate,  but  of  the  true,  human, 
evangelic  sort,  masculine  and  grand — like  the 
Bgures  in  RafFaetle’s  Cartoons,  compared  w  ith 
those  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Not  from  super¬ 
stition,  not  from  selfish  prudence,  but  from 
devotion  to  their  aged  parents,  and  the  right¬ 
eous  dread  of  dependence,  they  die  volun¬ 
tary  celibates,  although  their  writings  show 
that  they,  too,  could  have  loved  as  nobly  as 
they  did  all  other  things.  The  extreme  of 
endurance,  self-restraint,  of  “  conquest  of  the 
flesh,”  outward  as  well  as  inward,  is  the  life¬ 
long  lot  of  these  men  ;  and  they  go  through 
it.  They  have  their  share  of  injustice,  tyranny, 
disappointment ;  one  by  one  each  bright  boy’s 
dream  of  success  and  renown  is  scourged  out 
of  their  minds,  and  sternly  and  lovingly  their 
Father  in  heaven  teaches  them  the  lesson  of 
all  lessons.  By  what  hours  of  misery  and 
blank  despair  that  faith  was  purchased,  we 
can  only  guess ;  the  simple  strong  men  give 
us  the  result,  but  never  dream  of  sitting  down 
and  analyzing  the  process  for  the  world’s 
amusement,  or  their  own  glorification.  We 
question,  indeed,  whether  they  could  have 
told  us ;  whether  the  mere  fact  of  a  man’s 
being  able  to  dissect  himself,  in  public  or  in 
private,  is  not  proof- patent  that  he  is  no  man, 
but  only  a  shell  of  a  man,  with  works  inside, 
which  can  of  course  b  •  exhibited  and  taken 
to  pieces — a  rather  more  difficult  matter  with 
desh  and  blood  If  we  believe  that  God  is 
educating,  the  when,  the  where,  and  the  how 
are  not  only  unimportant,  but,  considering 
who  is  the  teacher,  unfathomable  to  us,  and 
it  is  enough  to  Imj  able  to  believe  with  John 
Beth  tine,  that  the  Lord  of  all  things  is  in¬ 
fluencing  us  through  all  things ;  whether 
sacraments,  or  sabbaths,  or  sun-gleams,  or 
showers — all  things  arc  ours,  for  all  are  His, 
and  we  are  His,  and  He  is  ours ; — and  for  the 
rest,  to  say  with  the  same  John  Bethune  : — 

“  Ob,  tiod  of  glory  !  thou  hast  treasured  up 
*  For  me  my  little  portion  of  distress ; 
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But  with  each  draught — in  every  bitter  cup 
Thy  hand  hath  mixed,  to  make  its  soreness 
less. 

Some  cordial  drop,  for  which  thv  name  I  bless, 

And  offer  up  my  mite  of  thankfulness. 

Thou  hast  chastised  my  frame  with  dire  dis¬ 
ease. 

Long,  obdurate,  and  painful ;  and  thy  hand 
Hath  wrung  cold  sweat-drops  from  my  brow  ; 
for  these 

I  thank  thee  too.  Though  pangs  at  thy  com¬ 
mand 

Have  compassed  n>c  about,  still,  with  the 
blow, 

Patience  sustained  my  soul  amid  its  wee.” 

Of  the  actual  literary  merit  of  these  men’s 
writings  there  is  less  to  be  said.  However 
extraordinary,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  may  be  the 
polish  and  melody  of  John’s  verse,  or  the 
genuine  spiritual  health,  deep  death-and- 
devil-defying  earnestness,  and  shrewd  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom,  which  shines  through  all  that 
cither  brother  writes,  they  do  not  possess  any 
of  that  fertile  originality,  which  alone  would 
have  enabled  them,  as  it  did  Bums,  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  literary  savans,  who,  though 
for  the  most  part  of  inferior  genius,  have  the 
help  of  information  and  appliances,  from 
which  they  were  shut  out.  Judging  them, 
as  the  true  critic,  like  the  true  moralist,  is 
bound  to  do,  ”  according  to  what  they  had, 
not  according  to  what  they  had  not,”  they 
are  men  who,  with  average  advantages,  might 
have  been  famous  in  their  day.  thought 
it  better  for  them  to  ”  hide  them  in  his  tab¬ 
ernacle  from  the  strife  of  tongues,” — and, 
seldom  believed  truism.  He  knows  best. 
Alexander  shall  not,  according  to  his  early 
dreams,  “earn  nine  hundred  pounds  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  book,  like  Burns,”  even  though  his 
ideal  method  of  spending  be  to  buy  all  the 
boys  in  the  parish  “  new  shoes  with  iron  tac- 
kets  and  heels,”  and  send  them  home  with 
I  shillings  for  their  mothers,  and  feed  their  fa¬ 
thers  on  wheat  bread  and  milk,  with  tea  and 
bannocks  for  Sabbath-days,  and  build  a  house 
for  the  poor  old  toil-stiffened  man  whom  he 
onco  saw  draining  the  hill-field,  ”  with  a 
yard  full  of  gooseberries,  and  an  apple-tree  !” 
not  that,  nor  even,  as  the  world  judges,  bet¬ 
ter  than  th.at,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  do.  The 
poor,  for  whom  he  writes  his  “  Practical 
Ficonomy,”  shall  not  even,  care  to  read  it; 
and  he  shall  go  down  to  the  grave  a  failure 
and  a  lost  thing  in  the  eyes  of  men ; — but 
not  in  the  eyes  of  grand  God-fearing  old 
Alison  Christie,  his  mother,  as  he  brings  her, 
scrap  by  scrap,  the  proofs  of  their  dead 
idol’s  poems,  which  she  has  prayed  to  be 
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spared  just  to  see  once  in  print,  and  when 
the  last  half-sheet  is  read,  loses  her  sight  for 
over ; — not  in  her  eyes,  nor  in  those  of  the 
Ood  who  saw  him,  in  the  cold  winter  morn¬ 
ings,  wearing  J ohn’s  clothes,  to  warm  them 
for  the  dying  man  before  he  got  up. 

His  grief  at  his  brother’s  death  is  incon- 
aolable.  He  feels  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  what  a  lot  his  is — for  he  feels  for  the 
first  time  that — 

“  Parent  and  friend  and  brother  gone, 

I  stand  upon  the  earth  alone.” 

Pour  years  he  lingers  ;  friends  begin  tonri.se 
from  one  quarter  and  another,  but  he,  not  al¬ 
together  wisely  or  well,  refuses  all  pecuniary 
help.  At  last  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  recommends 
him  to  be  editor  of  a  projected  “  Non-Intru¬ 
sion  ”  paper  in  Dumfries,  with  a  salary,  to 
him  boundless,  of  £100  a  year.  Too  late  ! 
The  iron  has  entered  too  deeply  into  his 
soul ;  in  a  few  weeks  more  he  is  lying  in  his 
brother’s  grave — "  Lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  not  divided.” 

“  William  Thom  of  inverury  ”  is  a  poet 
altogether  of  the  same  school.  His  “  Rhymes 
and  Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver” 
are  superior  to  either  those  of  Nicoll  or  the 
Bethunes,  the  little  love-songs  in  the  volume 
reminding  us  of  Burns’s  best  manner,  and 
the  two  languages  in  which  he  writes  being 
better  amalgamated,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than 
in  any  Scotch  song  writer.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  terseness,  strength,  and  grace  about  some 
of  these  little  songs,  which  would  put  to 
shame  many  a  volume  of  vague  and  windy 
verse,  which  the  press  sees  yearly  sent  forth 
by  men,  who,  instead  of  working  at  the 
loom,  have  been  pampered  from  their  child¬ 
hood  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
good  taste  and  classic  cultivation.  W e  have 
room  only  for  one  specimen  of  his  verse,  not 
the  most  highly  finished,  but  of  a  beauty 
which  can  speak  for  itself  : — 

“DBEAM[5G3  OF  THE  BEREAVED. 

•‘The  morning  breaks  bonny  o’er  mountain  and 
stream. 

An’  troubles  the  hallowed  breath  of  my  dream. 

The  gowd  light  of  morning  is  sweet  to  the  e’e, 

But  ghost-gathering  midnight,  thou’rt  dearer 
to  me. 

The  dull  common  world  then  sinks  from  my 
eight, 

And  fairer  creations  arise  to  the  night ; 

When  drowsy  oppression  has  sleep-sealed  my 
e’e, 

Then  bright  are  tiic  visions  awakened  to  me ! 


[Jan. 

“  Oh,  come,  spirit-mother !  discourse  of  the  hours 

My  young  bosom  beat  all  its  beating  to  yours, 

When  heart-woven  wishes  in  soft  counsel  fell 

On  ears — how  unheedful,  proved  sorrow  might 
tell! 

That  deathless  affection  nae  sorrow  could 
break ; 

When  all  else  forsook  me,  ye  would  na  for¬ 
sake  ; 

Then,  come,  O  iny  mother !  come  often  to  me. 

An’  soon  an’  for  ever  I’ll  come  unto  thee  ! 

“  An’  then,  shrouded  loveliness  !  soul-winning 
Jean, 

How  cold  was  thy  hand  on  my  bosom  yes¬ 
treen  ! 

’Twas  kind— for  the  love  that  your  e’e  kindled 
there 

Will  burn,  aye  an' burn,  till  that  breast  boat  nae 
mair — 

Our  bairnies  sleep  around  me,  oh  bless  ye  their 
sleep ! 

Your  ain  dark-eyed  Willie  will  wauken  an’ 
weep ! 

But  hlythe  through  his  weepin’,  he’ll  tell  me 
how  you. 

His  heaven-hainetl  tnammie,  was  dauting  his 
brow. 

“Though  dark  be  our  dwellin’,  our  happin’  tho’ 
bare. 

An’  night  closes  round  ns  in  cauldness  and 
care. 

Affection  will  warm  us — and  bright  are  the 
beams 

That  halo  our  hamc  in  your  dear  land  o' 
dreams : 

Then  weel  may  I  welcome  the  night’s  deathly 
reign, 

Wi’  souls  of  the  dearest  I  mingle  me  then ; 

The  gowd  light  of  morning  is  lightless  to  me. 

But,  oh !  for  the  night  with  its  giiost  revcirie  !” 

But,  even  more  interesting  than  the  poems 
themselves,  is  the  autobiographical  account 
prefixed,  with  its  vivid  sketches  of  factory  life 
in  Aberdeen,  of  the  old  regime  of  1770,  when 
“four  days  did  the  weaver’s  work — Sunday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  were  of  course  jubilee. 
Lawn  frills  gorgeid  (?)  fieely  from  under  the 
wrists  of  his  fine  blue,  gilt-buttoned  coat.  He 
dusted  his  head  with  white  flour  on  Sunday, 
smirked  and  wore  a  cane  ;  walked  in  clean 
slippers  on  Monday  ;  Tuesday  heard  him  talk 
war  bravado,  quote  Volney,  and  get  drunk  : 
weaving  commenced  gradually  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Then  were  little  children  pirn-fillers,  and 
such  were  taught  to  steal  warily  past  the  gate¬ 
keeper,  concealing  the  bottle.  These  wee 
smugglers  had  a  drop  for  their  services,  over 
and  above  their  ciianccs  of  profiting  by  the 
elegant  and  edifying  discussions  uttered  in 
their  hearing.  Infidelity  was  then  getting 
fashionable.”  But  by  the  time  Thom  enters 
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on  his  seventeen  rears’ weaving,  in  1814,  the 
nemesis  has  come.  “  Wages  arc  six  shillings 
a  week  where  they  had  been  forty  ;  but  the 
weaver  of  forty  shillings,  with  money  instead 
of  wit,  had  bequeathed  his  vices  to  the  weaver 
of  six  shillings,  with  wit  instead  of  money.” 
The  introduction  of  machinery  works  evil 
rather  than  good,  on  account  of  the  reckless 
way  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  reckless  ma¬ 
terial  which  it  uses.  “  Vacancies  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  daily  made,  were  daily  611ed  by  male  and 
female  workers  ;  often  queer  enough  people, 
and  from  all  parts — none  too  coarse  forusinp. 
The  pick-pocket,  trained  to  the  loom  six 
months  in  Bridewell,  came  forth  a  journeyman 
weaver,  and  his  precious  expeiienccs  were  in¬ 
fused  into  the,  common  moral  puddle,  and  in 
due  time  did  their  work.”  No  wonder  that 
“  the  distinctive  character  of  alt  sunk  away. 
Man  became  less  manly — woman  unlovely 
and  rude.”  No  wonder  that  the  factory,  like 
too  many  more,  though  a  thriving  concern  to 
its  owners,  becomes  “  a  prime  nursery  of 
vice  and  sorrow.”  “  Virtue  perished  utterly 
within  its  walls,  and  was  dreamed  of  no 
more  ;  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  only  in  a 
deep  and  woful  sense  of  self-debasement — a 
strupglinp  to  forget,  xchere  it  teas  hopeless  to 
obtain."  But  to  us,  almost  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  passage  in  his  book,  and  certainly  the  one 
which  bears  most  directly  on  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article,  is  one  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  elTects  of  song  on  himself  and  his  fel¬ 
low  factory-workers ; — 

“  Moore  was  doingall  ho  could  for  lovc-sick  boys 
«nd  girls,  yet  they  had  never  enougli !  Nearer 
and  dearer  to  hearts  like  ours  was  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  then  in  his  full  tide  of  song  and  story ; 
but  nearer  and  dearer  still  than  he,  or  any  living 
songster,  was  our  ill-fated  fellow-craftsman,  Tan- 
nahill.  Poor  weaver  chicl !  what  we  owe  to  you  ! 
— your‘BMeaof  Balquiddcr,' and  ‘  Yon  Burnside,’ 
and  ‘  (jloomy  Winter,’  and  the  ‘  Minstrel’s  ’  wail¬ 
ing  ditty,  and  the  nobis  ‘  (JIcneifTer.’  Oii !  how 
(licy  did  ring  above  t!ic  rattlo  of  a  thousand  shut- 
tle.s  !  I,ct  me  again  proclaim  the  debt  which  we 
owe  to  these  song  spirits,  as  they  walked  in  melo¬ 
dy  from  loom  to  loom,  ministering  to  the  low- 
hearted;  and  when  the  breast  was  filled  with 
everything  hut  hope  and  happiness,  let  only  break 
out  the  heallliy  and  vigorous  chorus,  ‘  A  man’s  a 
man  for  a’  that,’  and  the  fagged  weaver  brightens 
up.  .  .  .  Who  dare  measure  the  restraining 

influences  of  these  verj’  songs  ?  To  us  they  were 
all  in.stead  of  sermons.  Had  one  of  us  been  bold 
enough  to  enter  a  church,  he  must  have  been 
ejected  for  the  sake  of  decency.  His  forlorn  and 
curiously  patched  habiliments  would  have  con¬ 
tested  the  point  of  attraction  with  the  ordinary 
eloquence  of  that  period.  Church  bells  rang  not 
for  us.  Poets  were  indeed  our  priests  :  but  for 


those,  the  last  relir  if  moral  existence  ttnuld  have 
passed  away.  Song  was  the  dow-drop  which 
gathered  during  the  long  dark  night  of  desponden¬ 
cy,  and  was  sure  to  glitter  in  the  very  first  blink 
of  the  sun.  You  might  have  sacn  *  Auld  Robin 
Gray  ’  wet  the  eyes  that  could  be  tearless  amid 
cold  and  hunger,  and  weariness  and  pain.  Sure¬ 
ly,  surclv,  then  there  was  to  that  heart  one  passage 
left." 

Making  all  allowance  for  natural  and  par¬ 
donable  high-coloring,  we  recommend  this 
most  weighty  and  significant  passage  to  the 
attention  of  all  readers,  and  draw  an  argu- 
mentum  a  fortiori  from  the  high  estimation 
in  which  Thom  holds  those  very  songs  of 
Tannahill’s,  of  which  wo  just  now  spoke 
somewhat  depreciatingly,  for  the  extreme  im¬ 
portance  which  we  attach  to  popular  poetry, 
as  an  agent  of  incalculable  power  in  mould¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  nations. 

The  popular  poetry  of  Germany  has  held 
that  great  nation  together,  united  and  heart- 
whole  for  centuries,  in  spite  of  every  disad¬ 
vantage  of  internal  division,  and  the  bad  influ¬ 
ence  of  foreign  taste ;  and  the  greatest  of  their 
poets  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
add  their  contributions,  and  their  very  best, 
to  the  common  treasure,  meant  not  only  for 
the  l  uxurious  and  learned,  but  for  the  work¬ 
man  and  the  child  at  school.  In  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  have  been 
left  to  form  their  own  tastes,  and  choose  their 
own  modes  of  utterance,  with  great  results, 
both  for  good  and  evil ;  and  there  has  sprung 
up,  before  the  new  impulse  which  Burns  gave 
to  popular  poetry,  a  considerable  literature — 
considerable  not  only  from  its  truth  and  real 
artistic  merit,  but  far  more  so  from  its  being 
addressed  principally  to  the  working-classes. 
Even  more  important  is  this  people’s  litera¬ 
ture  question,  in  our  eyes,  than  the  more 
palpable  factors  of  the  education  question, 
about  which  we  now  hear  such  ado.  It  does 
seem  to  us,  that  to  bake  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  about  the  spiritual  truth  wliich 
children  are  taught  in  school,  and  then  leave 
to  chance  the  more  impressive  and  abiding 
teaching  which  popular  literature,  songs 
especially,  give  them  out  of  doors,  is  as  great 
a  niaiserie  as  that  of  the  Tractarians  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  getting  into  the  pulpit  in  their 
surplices,  as  a  sign  that  the  clergy  only  had 
the  right  of  preaching  to  the  people,  while 
they  forgot  that,  by  means  of  a  free  press, 
(of  the  license  of  which  they  too  were  not 
slack  to  avail  themstdves,)  every  penny-a- 
liner  was  preaching  to  the  people  daily,  and 
would  do  so,  maugre  their  surplices,  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  man  who  makes  the  peo- 
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pie’s  songs  is  a  true  popular  preacher. 
Whatsoever,  true  or  false,  he  sends  forth, 
will  not  be  carried  home,  as  a  sermon  often 
is,  merely  in  heads,  to  be  forgotten  before 
the  week  is  out :  it  will  ring  in  the  ears,  and 
chug  round  the  imagination,  and  follow  the 
pupil  to  the  workshop,  and  the  tavern,  and 
the  fireside,  even  to  the  death-bed,  such 
power  is  in  the  magic  of  rhyme.  The  emi¬ 
grant,  deep  in  Australian  forest,  may  take 
down  Chalmers’s  sermons  on  Sabbath  even¬ 
ings  from  the  scanty  shelf;  but  the  songs 
of  Burns  have  been  haunting  his  lips,  and 
cheering  his  heart,  and  moulding  him  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  himself,  in  clearing  and  in  pasture 
all  the  weary  week.  True,  if  he  be  what  a 
Scotchman  should  be,  more  than  one  old 
Hebrew  psalm  has  brought  its  mes.age  to 
him  during  these  week-days ;  but  there  arc 
feelings  of  his  nature  on  which  those  psalms, 
not  from  defect,  but  from  their  very  purpose, 
do  not  touch ;  how  is  he  to  express  them, 
but  in  the  songs  which  echo  them  ?  These 
will  keep  alive,  and  intensify  in  him,  and  in 
the  children  who  learned  them  from  his  lips, 
all  which  is  like  themselves.  Is  it,  we  ask 
again,  to  be  left  to  chance  what  sort  of  songs 
these  shall  be  ? 

As  for  poetry  written  for  the  working- 
clas.ses  by  the  upper,  such  attempts  at  it  as 
we  yet  have  seen  may  be  considered  nil. 
The  upper  must  learn  to  know  more  of  the 
lower,  and  to  make  the  lower  know  more  of 
them — a  frankness  of  which  we  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  never  have  to  repent.  More¬ 
over,  they  must  read  Burns  a  little  more, 
and  cavaliers  and  Jacobites  a  little  less.  As 
it  is.  their  efforts  have  been  as  yet  exactly 
in  that  direction  which  would  most  safely 
secure  the  blessings  of  undisturbed  obscurity. 
Whether  “  secular”  or  “  spiritual,”  they  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt  a  certain  Tommy- 
good'ciiild  tone,  which,  whether  to  Glasgow 
artisans  or  Dorsetshire  laborers,  or  indeed 
for  any  human  being  who  is  “grinding 
among  the  iron  facts  of  life,”  is,  to  say  the 
least,  nauseous;  and  the  only  use  of  their 
poemalicula  has  been  to  demonstrate  prac¬ 
tically  the  existence  of  a  great  and  fearful 
gulf  between  those  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  purse, 
which  must  be,  in  the  former  article  at  least, 
bridged  over  as  soon  as  possible,  if  we  are 
to  remain  one  people  much  longer.  The  at¬ 
tempts  at  verse  lor  children  are  somewhat 
more  successful — a  certain  little  “  Moral 
Songs”  especially,  said  to  emanate  from  the 
Tractarian  School,  yet  full  of  a  health,  spirit, 
and  wild  sweetness,  which  makes  its  author- 
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css,  in  our  eyes,  “  wiser  than  her  teachers.” 
But  this  is  our  way.  We  are  too  apt  to  be 
afraid  of  the  men,  and  take  to  the  children 
as  our  pis  oiler,  covering  our  despair  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  majority,  the  adult  population, 
in  a  pompous  display  of  machinery  for  influ¬ 
encing  that  very  small  fraction,  the  children. 
“  Oh,  but  the  destinies  of  the  empire  depend 
on  the  rising  generation !”  Who  has  told  us 
so  I — how  do  we  know  that  they  do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  risen  generation?  Who  are 
likely  to  do  more  work  during  our  lifetime, 
for  good  and  evil, — those  who  are  now  be¬ 
tween  fifteen  and  five-and-forty,  or  those 
who  are  between  five  and  fifteen?  Yet  for 
those  former,  the  many,  and  the  working, 
and  the  powerful,  all  we  seem  to  be  inclined 
to  do  is  to  parody  Scripture,  and  say,  “  He 
that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and 
he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still.” 

Not  that  we  ask  any  one  to  sit  down,  and 
out  of  mere  btmevolence,  to  writ*  songs  for 
the  people.  Wooden,  out  of  a  wooden  birth¬ 
place,  would  such  go  forth,  to  feed  fires, 
not  spirits.  Hat  if  any  man  shall  read  these 
pages,  to  whom  God  has  given  a  truly 
poetic  temperament,  a  gallant  heart,  a  melo¬ 
dious  ear,  a  quick  and  sympathetic  eye 
for  all  forms  of  human  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
humor,  and  grandeur — an  insight  which  can 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  butterfly,  when 
clothed  in  the  roughest  and  most  rugged 
chrysalis  hide ;  if  the  teachers  of  his  heart 
and  purposes,  and  not  merely  of  his  taste  and 
sentiments,  have  been  the  great  songs  of  his 
own  and  of  every  land  and  age  ;  if  he  can  see 
in  the  divine  poetry  of  David  and  Solomon, 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
parables  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  the  models  and  elemcnUil  laws  of  a 
people’s  poetry,  alike  according  to  the  will  of 
God  and  the  heart  of  man  ;  if  he  can  wel¬ 
come  gallantly  and  hopefully  the  future,  and 
yet  know  that  it  must  be,  unless  it  would  be 
a  monster  and  a  machine,  the  loving  and  obe¬ 
dient  child  of  the  past ;  if  he  can  speak  of 
the  subjects  which  will  alone  interest  the 
many,  on  love,  marriage,  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor,  their  hopes,  political  and  social, 
their  wrongs,  as  well  as  their  sins  and  duties  ; 
and  that  with  a  fervor  and  passion  akin  to 
the  spirit  of  Burns  and  Elliott,  yet  with  more 
calm,  more  purity,  more  wisdom,  and  there¬ 
fore  with  more  hope,  as  one  who  stands  up¬ 
on  a  vantage  ground  of  education  and  culture, 
sympathizing  none  the  less  with  those  who 
struggle  behind  him  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  yet  seeing  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  the  coming  dawn,  invisible  as  yet 
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to  them  ;  then  let  that  man  think  it  no  fall, 
but  rather  a  noble  rise,  to  shun  the  barren 
glacier  ranges  of  pure  art,  for  the  fertile  gar¬ 
dens  of  practical  and  popular  song,  and  write 
for  the  many,  and  with  the  many,  in  words 
such  as  they  can  understand,  remembering 
that  that  which  is  simplest  is  always  deepest, 
that  the  many  contain  in  themselves  the  few, 
and  that  when  he  speaks  to  the  wanderer  and 
the  drudge  he  speaks  to  the  elemental  and 
primeval  man,  and  in  him  speaks  to  all  who 
hare  risen  out  of  him.  Let  him  try,  undis- 
r.ouraged  by  inevitable  failures  ;  and  if  at 
last  he  succeeds  in  giving  vent  to  one  song 
which  will  cheer  hardworn  hearts  at  the  loom 


and  the  forge,  or  wake  one  pauper’s  heart 
with  the  hope  that  his  children  are  destined 
not  to  die  as  he  died,  or  recall,  amid  Canadian 
forests  or  Australian  sheep-walks,  one  thrill 
of  love  for  the  old  country,  and  her  liberties, 
and  ber  laws,  and  her  religion,  to  the  settler’s 
heart ; — let  that  man  know  that  he  has  earn¬ 
ed  a  higher  place  among  the  spirits  of  the 
wise  and  good,  by  doing,  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  self-denial,  the  duty  which 
lay  nearest  him,  than  if  he  had  outrivalled 
Goethe  on  his  own  classic  ground,  and  made 
all  the  cultivated  and  the  comfortable  of  the 
earth  desert,  for  the  exquisite  creations  of 
his  fancy,  Faust,  and  Tasso,  and  Iphigenie. 


The  Pi’DLio  Derts  akd  Standing  Armies 
or  THE  European  States. — 'fhe  paper 
money  now  in  actual  circulation  in  Europe 
represents  a  value  of  1,261,428,520  dollars. 
The  total  of  the  public  debt  is  by  far 
larger:  it  amounts  to  11,397,096,000  dol¬ 
lars.  Great  Britain  (without  the  Colonics) 
bears  nearly  one-half  of  this  gigantic  burden, 
viz.,  5,000,000,000  dollars.  The  British 
army  numbers  129,000  men  ;  the  fleet  is 
composed  of  678  vessels,  with  18,000  guns. 
The  detail  of  the  debts  and  armies  of  the 
other  European  States  is  as  follows  : — 

Spain. — Debt,  1,300,000,000  dollarii;  army,  160,- 
OOO  m»^n;  fleet,  60  vessels,  with  721  gun*.  Autlria. 
— Debt,  l,100,00o,00O  dollars;  fleet,  150  vessels, 
(including  gnnl>oat*,)  with  COo  guns.  Jiustia  and 
Poland — Debt,  733,000,000  dollars;  army,  700,000 
men ;  fleet,  175  vessels  and  440  guD-l>oata,  with 
7,000  guns.  The  Netherland*.—l)iih\,  731,000,000 
dollars ;  army,  50,000  men ;  fleet,  1 25  vcsscK  with 
2,600  guns.  Pruttia. — Debt,  180,000,000  dollars ; 
army,  121,000  men,(w'ar  footing,  402,000  men;)  fleet, 
47  vessels  and  gunlioats,  with  li  t  gnna  France. — 
Debt,  1,330,000,000  dollars;  army,  265,463  men; 
fleet,  328  vessels,  with  8,000  guns.  Heltpum, — 
Debt,  165,000,000  dollars;  aimy,  00,000  men; 
fleet,  5  vessels,  with  36  gun*.  Portuyal. — Debt,  160,- 
000,000 dollars;  army,  38,000  men;  fleet,  36  vessels, 
with  700  gtms.  Papal  Staten. — Debt,  120,000,00o 
dollars;  army,  19,000  men;  fleet,  6  vessseds,  with 
24  gnn*.  Sardinia. — Debt,  1 20,000,000  dollars  ; 
army,  38,000  men ;  fleet.  60  vessel  with  900  guns. 
Naplen. — Debt,  100,000,000  dollars;  army,  48,000 
men;  fleet,  15vese<4s,  with  484  guns.  Baratia. — 
Debt,  82,000,000  dollars ;  army,  67,000  men.  Den¬ 
mark. — Debt,  80,000,000  dollars ;  army,  20,000 
men;  fleet,  33  vessels,  with  1,1 20  guns.  Saxony. — 
Debt,  43,600,000  dollars;  army,  25,000  men.  7\tr- 
key. — Debt,  40,000,000  dollars;  army,  220,000  men ; 
fleet,  66  vessels,  with  800  guns.  City  of  Jlatnbury. 
— Debt,  34,000,000  dollars ;  army,  1,800  men. 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. — Debt,  83,600,()00  dollars; 
army,  18,000  men.  .tfanover.— Debt,  30,368,000 
dollars;  army,  21,000  men.  Wnrtemburg. — Debt, 
28,000,000  dollars  ;  army,  19,000  men.  Greece. — 
Debt,  25,000,000  dollars;  army,  8,900  men;  fleet. 


34  vessels,  with  131  guns.  Grand  Duchy  of  Mccklen- 
burg-Sekwerin. — l)ebt,  10,000,000  dollars;  army, 
4,700  men.  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuecany. — Debt, 
10,000,000  dollars;  army,  12,000  men;  fleet,  10 
vessels,  with  1 5  guns.  City  of  Frankfort. — Debt, 
7,000,000  dollars ;  army,  1,300  men.  Ducky  of 
Brunticick. — Debt,  6,800,000  dollars  ;  army,  8,000 
men.  Grand  Duchy  of  Ileue  Darmitadt. — Debt, 
6,200,000  dollars;  army,  42,000  men.  Ehctoral 
Ileeee. — Debt,  6,000,000  dollars ;  army,  11,000  men. 
City  of  Lubce. — Debt,  6,»X)0,000  dollars;  army. 
490  men.  Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar. — Debt,  4,000,000 
dollars;  army,  2,000  men.  Ihtckiet  of  Schleemg 
and  HoUtein. — Debt,  4,000,000  dollars;  no  army; 
no  navy.  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Deuau  and  Kocthen. — 
Debt,  3,500,000  dollars;  army,  700  men.  City  of 
Bremen. — Debt,  3,000,000  dollars;  army,  600  men. 
Duchy  of  Saxe- Coburg- Gotha. — Debt,  2,556,(X)0 
dollars;  army,  1,200  men.  Duchy  of  Saxe- Meinin- 
gen. — Debt,  2,500,000  dollars;  army,  2,400  men. 
Duchy  of  Nattau. — Debt,  2,000,000  dollars ;  army, 
3,509  men.  Duchy  of  Parma. — Debt,  1,800,000 
dollars;  army,  6,000  men.  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Bem- 
burg. — Debt,  1,600,000  dollars;  army,  300  men. 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg. — Debt,  l,5o0,000  dol¬ 
lars;  army,  1,000  men.  Forvay. — Debt,  1,500,000 
dollars;  army,  23,000  men;  fleet,  160 vessels,  with 
66(f  guns.  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg. — Debt, 
1,200,000  dollars;  army,  600  men.  Langravate  of 
ileete  Hamburg. — Debt,  860,000  dollars ;  army,  860 
men.  Principality  of  Schwarzburg-RudoUtadt. — 
Debt,  252,000  dollars ;  army,  640  men.  Princi¬ 
pality  of  Schuarzburg- Bonder ehaueen. — Debt  60,000 
dollars;  army,  450 men.  Danubian  Prineifalitiee. 
— No  debt;  annual  tribute  to  Turkey,  3,000,000 
piasters  ;  army,  6,800  men.  Servia. — No  debt ; 
tribute,  2,000,000  piasters ;  army,  3,000  men.  S^ee- 
dcn. — No  debt ;  army,  34,000  men  ;  fleet,  340  ves¬ 
sels,  with  2,400  gun.*.  Dtchy  of  Modena. — No 
debt ;  army,  8,600  men.  Principality  of  TAppe- 
Detmold — No  debt ;  army,  820  men.  Grand  Duchy 
of  Meeklenburg-Strelitz. — No  debt;  army,  800  men. 
Principality  of  Reuu. — No  debt;  army,  745  men. 
Principality  of  Lippe- Schaumburg. — No  debt ; 
army,  430  men.  Principality  of  Waldek. — No 
debt;  army,  620  men.  Principality  of  Lichtenttein. 
— No  debt;  army,  60  men.  Steitzerland. — No  debt; 
army,  69,600  men,  a  small  number  of  whom  only 
is  in  actual  service.  Republic  r f  San  J/iartno.— No 
debt,  and  no  army. — Kolnitche  Zeitung. 
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FLINT  JACKSON. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  POLICE  OFFICER. 


Fak.vham  hops  are  world-famous,  or  at 
least  famous  in  that  huge  portion  of  the 
world  where  English  ale  is  drunk,  and 
whereon,  I  have  a  thousand  times  hetird  and 
read,  the  sun  never  sets.  The  name,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  pleasant  Surrey  village,  in  and 
about  which  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate 
occurred,  is,  I  may  fairly  presume,  known  to 
many  of  my  readers.  I  was  ordered  to 
Famham,  to  investigate  a  case  of  burglary, 
committed  in  the  liouse  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Hursley,  during  the  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  family,  which  had  completely 
nonplussed  the  unpractised  Dogberrys  of  the 
place,  albeit  it  was  not  a  riddle  at  all  difficult 
to  read.  The  premises,  it  was  quickly  plain 
to  me,  had  been  broken,  not  into,  but  out  of ; 
and  a  watch  being  set  upon  the  motions  of 
the  very  specious  and  clever  person  left  in 
charge  of  the  house  and  property,  it  was 
speedily  discovered  that  the  robbery  had 
been  effected  by  herself  and  a  confederate  of 
the  name  of  Dawkins,  her  brother-in-law. 
Some  of  the  stolen  goods  were  found  se- 
eretod  at  his  lodgings ;  but  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  portion,  consisting  of  plate,  and  a  small 
•  quantity  of  jewelry,  had  disappeared  ^  it 
bad  unquestionably  been  converted  into 
money,  as  considerable  sums,  in  sovereigns, 
were  found  upon  both  Dawkins  and  the  wo¬ 
man,  Sarah  Purday.  Now,  as  it  had  been 
clearly  ascertained  that  neither  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  had  left  Farnham  since  the  burglary,  it 
was  manifest  there  was  a  receiver  near  at 
hand  who  had  purchased  the  missing  articles. 
Dawkins  and  Purday  were,  however,  dumb 
as  stones  upon  the  subject;  and  nothing  oc¬ 
curred  to  point  suspicion  till  early  in  the 
evening  previous  to  the  second  examination 
of  the  prisoners  before  the  magistrate,  when 
Sarah  Purday  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  to  one  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  in  whose  service  she  had  formerly  lived. 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  prison,  and  of  course 
took  the  liberty  of  carefully  unsealing  her 


note  and  reading  it.  It  revealed  nothing ; 
and  snve  by  its  extremely  cautious  wording, 
and  abrupt  peremptory  tone,  coming  from  a 
servant  to  her  former  master,  suggested 
nothing.  I  had  carefully  reckoned  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheets  of  paper  sent  into  the  cell,  and 
now  on  recounting  them  found  that  three 
were  missing.  The  turnkey  returned  im¬ 
mediately,  and  a.skcd  for  the  two  other  let¬ 
ters  she  had  written.  The  woman  denied 
having  written  any  other,  and  for  proof  point¬ 
ed  to  the  torn  fragments  of  the  missing  sheets 
lying  on  the  floor.  These  were  gathered  up 
and  brought  to  me,  but  I  could  make  no¬ 
thing  out  of  them,  every  word  having  been 
carefully  run  through  with  the  pen,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  an  unintelligible  blot.  The  re¬ 
quest  contained  in  the  actually-written  letter 
was  one  simple  enough  in  itself,  merely, 
“  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  noton  any  account 
fail  to  provide  her,  in  consideration  of  past 
services,  with  legal  assistance  on  the  morrow." 
The  first  nine  words  were  strongly  under¬ 
lined  ;  and  I  made  out  after  a  go^  deal  of 
trouble  that  the  word  “  pretence”  had  been 
partially  effaced,  and  **  account”  substituted 
for  it. 

“  She  need  not  have  wasted  three  sheets 
of  paper  upon  such  a  nonsensical  request  as 
that,”  observed  the  turnkey.  “  Old  Jackson 
wouldn’t  shell  out  sixpence  to  save  her  or 
anybody  else  from  the  gallows.” 

“  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but  tell  me, 
what  sort  of  a  person  is  this  former  master 
of  hers  ?” 

“All  I  know  about  him  is  that  he’s  a 
cross-grained  old  curmudgeon,  living  about 
a  mile  out  of  Farnham,  who  scrapes  money 
together  by  lending  small  sums  upon  notes- 
of-hand  at  short  dates,  and  at  a  thundering 
interest.  Flint  Jackson,  folk  about  here  call 
him.” 

“  At  all  events,  forward  the  letter  at  or.ee, 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  see — what  we  shall 
see.  Good  evening.” 
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It  turned  out  as  I  anticipated.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  prisoners  were  brought  into 
the  justice-room,  a  Guilford  solicitor  of  much 
local  celebrity  arrived  and  announced  that  he 
appeared  for  both  the  inculpated  parties, 
lie  was  allowed  a  private  conference  with 
them,  at  the  close  of  which  he  staled  that 
his  clients  would  reserve  defence.  They 
were  at  once  committed  for  trial,  and  I  over¬ 
heard  the  solicitor  assure  the  woman  that 
the  ablest  counsel  on  the  circuit  would  be 
retained  in  their  behalf. 

I  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  know  something  further  of  this  sud- 
denly-generoos  Flint  Jackson,  though  how  to 
set  about  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty.  There  was  no  legal  pretence  for  a 
search-warrant,  and  I  doubted  the  prudence 
of  proceeding  upon  my  own  responsibility 
with  so  astute  an  old  fox  as  Jackson  was  re¬ 
presented  to  be  ;  for,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
confederate  with  the  burglars,  he  had  by  this 
time  in  ail  probability  sent  the  stolen  proper¬ 
ty  away — to  London  in  all  likelihood  ;  and 
should  1  find  nothing,  the  consequences  of 
ransacking  his  house  merely  because  be  had 
provided  a  former  servant  with  legal  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  serious.  Lender  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  wrote  to  head-quarters  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  by  return  of  post  received  orders 
to  prosecute  the  inquiry  thoroughly,  but  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  to  consider  time  as  nothing  so 
long  as  there  appeared  a  chance  of  fixing 
Jackson  with  the  guilt  of  receiving  the  plun¬ 
der.  Another  suspicious  circumsUnce  that 
I  have  omitted  to  notice  in  its  place  was  that 
^he  Guilford  solicitor  tendered  bail  fur  the 
prisoners  to  any  reasonable  amount,  and 
named  Knoch  Jackson  os  one  of  the  securi¬ 
ties.  Bail  was,  however,  refused. 

There  was  no  need  for  over-hurrying  the 
business,  as  the  prisoners  were  committed  to 
the  Surrey  Spring  Assizes,  and  it  was  now 
the  season  of  the  hop-harvest — a  delightful 
and  hilarious  period  about  Famham  when 
the  weather  is  fine  and  the  yield  abundant. 
I,  however,  lost  no  time  in  making  diligent 
and  minute  inquiry  ns  to  the  character  and 
habits  of  Jackson,  and  the  result  was  a  full 
conviction  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  being 
denounced  as  an  accomplice  could  have  in¬ 
duced  such  a  miserly,  iron-hearted  rogue  to 
put  himself  to  charges  in  defence  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  burglars. 

One  afternoon,  whilst  pondering  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  pret¬ 
tiest  and  chqprfulest  of  rural  sights,  that  of 
hop^icking,  the  apothecary  at  whose  house 


I  was  lodging — we  will  call  him  Mr.  Morgan  ; 
he  was  a  Welshman — tapped  me  suddenly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  looking  sharply  round, 

1  perceived  be  bad  something  he  deemed  of 
importance  to  communicate. 

“  What  is  it?”  I  said  quickly. 

"  The  oildest  thing  in  the  world.  There’s 
Flint  Jackson,  his  deaf  old  woman,  and  the 
young  people  lodging  with  him,  all  drinking 
and  boozing  away  at  yon  alehouse.” 

“Show  them  to  me,  if  you  please  ” 

A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  place  of 
boisterous  entertainment,  the  lower  room  of 
which  was  suffocatingly  full  of  tipplers  and 
tobacco-smoke.  We  nevertheless  contrived 
to  edge  ourselves  in,  and  my  companion 
stealthily  pointed  out  the  group,  who  were 
seated  together  near  the  farther  window,  and 
then  left  me  to  myself. 

The  appearance  of  Jackson  entirely  an¬ 
swered  to  the  popular  prefix  of  Flint  attached 
to  hU  name.  lie  was  a  wiry,  gnarled,  heavy- 
browed,  iron  jawed  fellow  of  about  sixty, 
with  deep-set  eyes  aglow  with  sinister  and 
greedy  instincts.  His  wife,  older  than  he, 
and  as  deaf  apparently  as  the  door  of  a 
dungeon,  wore  a  simpering,  imbecile  look  of 
wonderment,  it  seemed  to  me,  at  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  unusual  and  abundant  cheer. 
The  young  people,  who  lodged  with  Jackson, 
were  really  a  very  frank,  honest,  good-look¬ 
ing  couple,  though  not  then  appearing  to  ^ 
advantage — the  countenance  of  Henry  Rogers 
being  flushed  and  inflamed  with  drink,  and 
that  of  his  wife  clouded  with  frowns,  at  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  tlie 
riotous  conduct  of  her  husband.  Their  brief 
history  was  this : — They  had  both  been  ser¬ 
vants  in  a  family  living  not  far  distant  from 
Farr.hnm — Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge’s,  1  under¬ 
stood — when  about  three  or  four  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  present  time  Flint  Jackson,  who 
had  once  been  in  an  attorney’s  office,  dis¬ 
covered  that  Henry  Rogers,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  a  distant  relative  in  London, 
was  entitled  to  property  worth  something 
like  £1500.  There  were,  however,  some 
law-difficulties  in  the  way,  which  Jackson  of¬ 
fered,  if  the  business  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
to  overcome  for  a  consideration,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  supply  board  and  lodging  and 
such  necessary  sums  of  money  as  Henry 
Rogers  might  require.  With  this  brilliant 
prospect  in  view  service  became  at  once 
utterly  distasteful.  The  fortunate  legatee 
had  for  some  time  courted  Mary  Elkins,  one 
of  the  ladies’  maids,  a  pretty,  bright-eyed 
brunette ;  and  they  were  united  in  the 
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bonds  of  holy  matrimony  on  the  very  day 
the  “  warnings”  they  had  given  expired. 
Since  then  they  had  lived  at  Jackson’s  house 
in  daily  expectation  of  their  “  fortune,”  with 
which  they  proposed  to  start  in  the  public 
line. 

Finding  myself  unrecognized,  I  called 
boldly  for  a  pot  and  a  pipe,  and  after  some 
manoeuvring  contrived  to  scat  myself  within 
ear-shot  of  Jackson  and  his  party.  They 
presented  a  strange  study.  Henry  Rogers 
was  boisterously  excited,  and  not  only  drink¬ 
ing  freely  himself,  but  treating  a  dozen  fel¬ 
lows  round  him,  the  cost  of  which  he  from 
time  to  time  called  upon  “  Old  Flint,”  as  he 
courteously  styled  his  ancient  friend,  to  dis¬ 
charge. 

“  Come,  fork  out.  Old  Flint !”  he  cried 
.again  and  again.  "  It  ’ll  be  all  right,  you 
know,  in  a  day  or  two,  and  a  few  halfpence 
over.  Shell  out,  old  fellow  !  What  signi¬ 
fies,  so  you’re  happy  ?” 

Jackson  complied  with  an  affectation  of 
acquiescent  gayety  ludicrous  to  behold.  It 
was  evident  that  each  successive  pull  at  his 
purse  was  like  wrenching  a  tooth  out  of  his 
head  ;  and  yet  while  the  dismalest  of  smiles 
wrinkled  his  wolfish  mouth,  he  kept  exclaim¬ 
ing  :  “  A  fine  lad — a  fine  lad  !  generous  as  a 
prince  !  Good  Lord,  another  round  !  He 
minds  money  no  more  than  as  if  gold  was  as 
^plentiful  as  gravel!  But  a  fine  generous 
•  lad  for  all  that !” 

Jackson,  I  perceived,  drank  considerably, 
.18  if  incited  thereto  by  compressed  saviige- 
ness.  The  pretty  young  wife  would  not 
taste  a  drop,  but  tears  frequently  filled  her 
eyes,  and  bitterness  pointed  her  words  as 
she  vainly  implored  her  husband  to  leave  the 
place  and  go  home  with  her.  To  all  her 
remonstrances  the  maudlin  drunkard  replied 
only  by  foolery,  varied  occasionally  by  an 
attempt  at  a  line  or  two  of  the  song  of  “  The 
.Thorn.” 

“But  you  wUl  plant  thonis,  Henry,”  re¬ 
joined  the  provoked  wife  in  a  louder  and  angri¬ 
er  tone  than  she  ought  perhaps  to  have  used, 
“  not  only  in  my  bosom,  but  your  own,  if 
you  go  on  in  this  sottish,  disgraceful  w’ay.” 

“Always  quarrelling, always  quarrelling!” 
remarked  Jackson,  pointedly  towards  the 
bystanders — “  alwayt  quarrelling !” 

“  Who  is  always  quarrelling  ?”  demanded 
the  young  wife  sharply.  “  Do  you  mean  me 
and  Henry?” 

“  I  was  only  saying,  my  dear,  that  you 
don’t  like  your  husband  to  be  so  generous 
and  free-hearted — that’s  all,”  replied  Jack- 


son,  with  a  confidential  wink  at  the  persons 
near  him. 

“  Free-hearted  and  generous  !  Fool-heart¬ 
ed  and  crazy,  you  mean !”  rejoined  the  wife, 
who  was  much  excited.  “  And  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  give  him  money 
for  such  brutish  purposes.” 

“  Always  quarrelling,  always  quarrelling !” 
iterated  Jackson,  but  this  time  unheard  by 
Mrs.  Rogers — “  always,  perpetually  quarrel¬ 
ling!”  I  could  not  quite  comprehend  this.  If 
so  large  a  sum  as  £1500  was  really  coming  to 
the  young  man,  why  should  Jackson  wince  as 
he  did  at  disbursing  small  amounts  which  he 
could  repay  himself  with  abundant  interest? 

If  otherwise — and  it  was  probable  he  should 
not  be  repaid — what  meant  his  eternal  “  fine 
generous  lad  !”  “  spirited  young  man !”  and  so 
on  ?  What,  above  all,  meant  that  look  of  dia¬ 
bolical  hate  which  shot  out  from  his  cavernous 
eyes  towards  Henry  Rogers  when  he  thought 
himself  unobserved,  just  after  satisfying  a 
fresh  claim  on  his  purse?  Much  piactice  in 
reading  the  faces  and  deportment  of  such 
men  made  it  pretty  clear  to  me  that  Jacklon’s 
course  of  action  respecting  the  .young  man 
and  his  money  was  not  yet  decided  upon  in 
his  own  mind,  and  that  he  was  still  perplex¬ 
ed  and  irresolute ;  and  hence  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  his  words  and  acts. 

Henry  Rogers  at  length  dropped  asleep 
with  his  head  upon  one  of  the  settle  tables ; 
Jackson  sank  into  sullen  silence;  the  noisy 
room  grew  quiet ;  and  I  came  away. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Jackson  entertained  some  sinister  design 
against  his  youthful  and  inexperienced  lodgers, 
and  I  determined  to  acquaint  them  with  my 
suspicions.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  had  a  patient  living  near  Jackson’s  house, 
undertook  to  invite  them  to  tea  on  some  early 
evening,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  heard 
of  a  tavern  that  might  suit  them  when  they 
should  receive  their  fortune.  Let  me  confess, 

I  too,  that  I  had  another  design  besides  putting 
the  young  people  on  their  guard  against 
Jackson.  I  thought  it  very  probable  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  glean  from  them 
some  interesting  and  suggestive  particulars 
concerning  the  ways,  means,  practices,  out¬ 
goings  and  incomings,  of  their  worthy  land¬ 
lord’s  household. 

Four  more  days  passed  un profitably  away, 
and  I  was  becoming  weary  of  the  business, 
when  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
apothecary  galloped  up  to  his  door  on  a 
borrowed  horse,  jumped  oflf  with  surprising 
celerity,  and  with  a  face  as  white  as  his  t>wn 
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magneBia,  burst  out  as  he  hurried  into  the 
room  where  I  was  sitting:  “Here’s  a  pretty 
kettle  of  hsh !  Henry  Rogers  has  been 
poisoned,  and  by  his  wife!” 

“  Poisoned !” 

“Yes,  poisoned;  although,  thanks  to  my 
being  on  the  spot,  I  think  he  will  recover. 
But  1  must  instantly  to  Dr.  Hdwards:  1  will 
tell  you  all  when  I  return.” 

The  promised  “  all  ”  was  this :  Morgan 
was  passing  slowly  by  Jackson’s  house,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Rogers, 
when  the  servant  wohnan,  Jane  Riddet,  ran 
out  and  begged  him  to  come  in,  1»s  their 
lodger  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  Ill 
indeed !  The  surface  of  his  lK)dy  was  cold  as 
death,  and  the  apothecary  quickly  discovered 
that  he  bad  been  poisoned  with  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  a  quantity  of  which  he, 
Morgan,  had  sold  a  few  days  previously  to 
Mrs.  Rogers,  who,  when  purchasing  it,  said 
Mr.  Jackson  wanted  it  to  apply  to  some 
warts  that  annoyed  him.  Morgan  fortunately 
knew  the  proper  remedy,  and  desired  Jackson, 
who  was  in  the  room,  and  seemingly  very 
an.\ious  and  Hurried,  to  bring  some  soap 
instantly,  a  solution  of  which  he  proposed  to 
give  immediately  to  the  seemingly  dying  man. 
The  woman-servant  was  gone  to  find  Mrs. 
Rogers,  who  had  left  about  ten  minutes 
before,  having  first  made  the  tea  in  which 
the  poison  had  been  taken.  Jackson  hurried 
out  of  the  apartment,  but  was  gone  so  long 
that  Morgan,  becoming  impatient,  scraped 
a  quantity  of  plaster  oflF  the  wall,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  it  with  the  best  effect.  At  last 
Jackson  came  back,  and  said  there  was 
unfortunately  not  a  particle  of  soap  in  the 
house.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  young 
wife,  alarmed  at  the  woman-servant’s  tidings, 
flew  into  the  room  in  an  agony  of  alarm  and 
grief.  Simulated  alarm,  crocodile  grief.  Mr. 
Morgan  said  ;  for  there  could,  in  his  opinion, 
be  no  doubt  that  she  had  attempted  to  destroy 
her  husband.  Mr.  Jackson,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  peremptorily  denied  that  he  hud  ever 
desired  Mrs.  Rogers  to  procure  sulphuric  acid 
for  him,  or  had  received  any  from  her — a 
statement  which  so  confounded  the  young 
woman  that  she  instantly  fainted.  The 
upshot  was  that  Mrs.  Rogers  was  taken  into 
custody  and  lodged  in  prison. 

This  terrible  news  flew  through  Farnham 
like  wildfire.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  u|)on 
everybody’s  tongue ;  the  hints  of  the  quarrel¬ 
some  life  the  young  couple  led,  artfully  spread 
by  Jackson,  were  recalled,  and  no  doubt 
seemed  to  be  entertained  of  the  truth  of  the 
dreadful  charge.  I  had  no  doubt  either,  but 


my  conviction  was  not  that  of  the  Farnham 
folk.  ’Phis,  then,  was  the  solution  of  the 
struggle  I  had  seen  going  on  in  Jackson’s 
mind  ;  this  the  realization  of  the  dark  thought 
which  I  had  imperfectly  read  in  the  sinister 
glances  of  his  restless  eyes.  He  had  intended 
to  destroy  both  the  husband  and  wife — the 
one  by  poison,  the  other  by  the  law  !  Doubt¬ 
less,  then,  the  £1600  had  been  obtained,  and 
this  was  the  wretched  man’s  infernal  device 
for  retaining  it. 

I  went  over  with  Morgan  early  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  patient,  and  found  that, 
thanks  to  the  prompt  antidote  administered, 
and  Dr.  Ed  wards’ subsequent  active  treatment, 
he  was  rapidly  recovering.  The  still-suffering 
young  man,  I  was  glad  to  find,  would  not 
believe  for  a  moment  in  his  wife’s  guilt.  I 
watched  the  looks  and  movements  of  Jackson 
attentively — a  scrutiny  which  he,  now  aware 
of  my  vocation,  by  no  means  appeared  to 
relish. 

“  Pray,”  said  I,  suddenly  addressing  Rid¬ 
det,  the  woman-servant — “  pray,  how  did  it 
happen  that  you  had  no  soap  in  such  a  house 
as  this  yesterday  evening  ?” 

“  No  soap !”  echoed  the  woman  with  a 
stare  of  surprise.  “  Why - ” 

“  No — no  soap,”  hastily  broke  in  her 
master  with  loud  and  menacing  emphasis. 
“There  was  not  a  morsel  in  the  house.  I 
bought  some  afterwards  in  Farnham.”  , 

The  cowed  and  bewildered  woman  slunk 
away.  I  was  more  than  satisfied ;  and 
judging  hy  Jackson’s  countenance,  which 
changed  beneath  my  look  to  the  color  of  the 
lime- washed  wall  against  which  he  stood, 
he  surmised  that  I  was. 

My  conviction,  however,  was  not  evidence, 
and  I  felt  that  1  should  need  even  more  than 
ray  wonted  good  fortune  to  bring  the  black 
crime  home  to  the  real  perpetrator.  For  the 
present,  at  all  events,  I  must  keep  silence — 
a  resolve  I  found  hard  to  persist  in  at  the 
examination  of  the  accused  wife,  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards,  before  the  county  magis¬ 
trates.  Jackson  had  hardened  himself  to  iron, 
and  gave  his  lying  evidence  with  ruthless 
self-possession.  He  had  not  desired  Mrs. 
Rogers  to  purchase  sulphuric  acid ;  hiid  nol 
received  any  from  her.  In  addition  also  to 
his  testimony  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
always  quarrelling,  it  was  proved  by  a 
respectable  person  that  high  words  had 
passed  between  them  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  day  the  criminal  offence  was  commit¬ 
ted,  and  that  foolish,  passionate  expressions 
had  escaped  her  about  wishing  to  be  rid  of 
such  a  drunken  wretch.  This  evidence. 
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combined  with  the  medical  testimony,  ap¬ 
peared  so  conclusive  to  the  magistrates,  that 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  woman’s  wild  pro¬ 
testations  of  innocence,  and  the  rending 
agony  which  convulsed  her  frame,  and 
almost  choked  her  utterance,  she  was  re¬ 
manded  to  prison  till  that  day  week,  witen, 
the  magistrates  informed  her,  she  would  be 
again  brought  up  for  the  merely  formal 
completion  of  the  depositions,  and  be  then 
fully  committed  on  the  capital  charge. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  walked  for 
two  or  three  hours  about  the  quiet  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Farnham,  revolving  a  hundred  frag¬ 
ments  of  schemes  for  bringing  the  truth  to 
light,  without  arriving  at  any  feasible  con¬ 
clusion.  One  only  mode  of  procedure  seemed 
to  offer,  and  that  but  dimly,  a  hope  of  success. 
It  was,  however,  the  best  I  could  hit  upon, 
and  I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  Farn¬ 
ham  prison.  Sarah  Purday  had  not  yet,  I 
remembered,  been  removed  to  the  county 
jail  at  Guilford. 

“  Is  Sarah  Purday,”  I  asked  the  turnkey, 
“more  reconciled  to  her  position  than  she 
was?” 

“She’s  just  the  same — bitter  as  gall,  and 
venomous  as  a  viper.” 

This  woman,  I  should  state,  was  a  person 
of  fierce  will  and  strong  passions,  and  in  early 
life  had  been  respectably  situated. 

^  “Just  step  into  her  cell,”  I  continued, 

“  upon  some  excuse  or  other,  and  carelessly 
drop  a  hint  that  if  she  could  prevail  upon  j 
Jackson  to  get  her  brought  by  habeas  hetore 
a  judge  in  London,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  her  being  bailed.” 

The  man  stared,  but  after  a  few  words  of 
pretended  explanation,  went  off  to  do  as  I 
requested,  lie  was  not  long  gone.  “She’s 
all  in  a  twitteration  at  the  thoughts  of  it,”  he 
said;  “and  must  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  bless  her  conse¬ 
quence  !” 

These  were  supplied ;  and  I  was  soon  in 
possession  of  her  letter,  couched  cautiously, 
but  more  peremptorily  than  the  former  one. 
I  need  hardly  say  it  did  not  reach  its  destina¬ 
tion.  She  pass^  the  next  day  in  a  state  of 
feverish  impatience ;  and  no  answer  returning, 
wrote  again,  her  words  this  time  conveying 
an  evident  though  indistinct  threat.  I  refrain¬ 
ed  from  visiting  her  till  two  days  had  thus 
passed,  and  found  her,  as  I  expected,  eaten 
up  with  fury.  She  glared  at  me  as  I  entered 
the  cell  like  a  chained  tigress. 

“  You  appear  vexed,’’  I  said,  “  no  doubt 
because  Jackson  declines  to  get  you  bailed. 


He  ought  not  to  refuse  you  such  a  trifling 
service,  considering  all  things.” 

“  All  what  things  ?”  replied  the  woman, 
eyeing  me  fiercely. 

“That  you  know  best,  though  I  have  a 
shrewd  guess.” 

“  What  do  you  guess  ?  and  what  are  you 
driving  at  ?” 

“  I  will  deal  frankly  with  you,  Sarah  Pur¬ 
day.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  plainly 
perceive  that  your  friend  Jackson  has  cast 
you  off — abandoned  you  to  your  fate  ;  and 
that  fate  will,  there  c;*n  be  no  doubt,  be 
transportation.” 

“  Well,”  she  impatiently  snarled,  “  sup-' 
pose  so  ;  what  then  ?” 

“  This — that  you  can  help  yourself  in  this 
difficulty  by  helping  me.” 

“  As  how  ?” 

“  In  the  first  place,  give  me  the  means  of 
convicting  Jackson  of  having  received  the 
stolen  property.” 

“  Ha !  How  do  you  know  that  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  know  it  very  well — as  well  .almost 
as  you  do.  But  this  is  not  my  chief  object ; 
there  is  another,  far  more  important  one,” 
and  I  ran  over  the  incidents  relative  to  the 
attempt  at  poisoning.  “  Now,”  I  resumed, 

“  tell  me,  if  you  will,  your  opinion  on  this 
matter.” 

“  That  it  was  Jackson  administered  the 
poison,  and  certainly  not  the  young  woman,” 
she  replied  with  vengeful  promptness. 

“My  own  conviction!  This,  then,  is  my 
proposition ;  you  are  sharp-witted,  and  know 
this  fellow’s  ways,  habits,  and  propensities 
thoroughly — I,  too,  have  heard  something  of 
them — and  it  strikes  me  that  you  could  sug¬ 
gest  some  plan,  some  device  grounded  on 
that  knowledge,  whereby  the  truth  might 
come  to  light.” 

The  woman  looked  fixedly  at  me  for  some 
time  without  speaking.  As  I  meant  fairly  and 
honestly  by  her,  I  could  bear  her  gaze  with¬ 
out  shrinking. 

“  Supposing  I  could  assist  you,”  she  at 
last  said,  “how  would  that  help  me  ?” 

“  It  would  help  you  greatly.  You  would 
no  doubt  be  still  convicted  of  the  burglary, 
for  the  evidence  is  irresistible  ;  but  if  in  the 
meantime  you  should  hav^  been  instrumental 
in  aaving  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  and 
of  bringing  a  great  criminal  to  justice,  there 
cannot  be  a  question  that  the  Queen’s  mercy 
would  be  extended  to  you,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  be  merely  a  nominal  one.” 

“  If  I  were  sure  of  that !”  she  murmured 
with  a  burning  scrutiny  in  her  eyes,  which 
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were  stiil  fixed  upon  my  countenance — “  If 
I  were  sure  of  that !  But  you  are  mislead¬ 
ing  me.” 

“  Believe  me,  I  am  not.  I  speak  in  per¬ 
fect  sincerity.  Take  time  to  consider  the 
matter.  1  will  look  in  agai.i  in  about  an 
hour ;  and  pray,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  your 
sole  and  hist  chance.” 

I  left  her,  and  did  not  return  till  more 
than  three  hours  had  passed  away.  Sarah 
Purday  was  pacing  the  cell  in  a  frenzy  of 
inquietude. 

I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me.  Now,” 
she  continued  with  rapid  vehemence,  “tell 
me,  on  your  word  and  honor  as  a  man,  do 
you  truly  believe  that  if  I  can  effectually  as¬ 
sist  you  it  will  avail  me  with  Her  Majesty  ?” 

“  I  am  as  positive  it  will  as  I  am  of  my 
own  life.” 

'  “  Well,  then,  I  vc'.U  assist  you.  First, 
then,  Jackson  was  a  confederate  with  Daw¬ 
kins  and  myself,  and  received  the  plate  and 
jewelry,  for  which  he  ptiid  us  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  value.” 

“  R>>gers  and  his  wife  were  not,  I  hope, 
cognizant  of  this  ?” 

“  Certainly  not ;  but  Jackson’s  wife  and 
the  woman  servant,  Riddet,  were.  I  have 
been  turning  the  other  busines.s  over  in  ray 
mind,”  she  continued,  speaking  with  increas¬ 
ing  emotion  and  rapidity  ;  “  and  oh,  believe 
me,  Mr.  W.aters,  if  you  can,  that  it  is  ndt 
solely  a  selfish  motive  which  induces  me  to 
aid  in  saving  Mary  Rogers  from  destruction. 

I  was  once  myself - Ah,  God !” 

Tears  welled  up  to  the  fierce  eyes,  but 
they  were  quickly  brushed  away,  and  she 
continued  somewhat  more  calmly :  “  You 
have  heard,  I  dare  say,  that  Jackson  h.as  a 
strange  habit  of  talking  in  his  sleep  ?” 

“  I  have,  and  that  he  once  consulted  Mor¬ 
gan  as  to  whether  there  was  any  cure  for  it. 
It  was  that  which  partly  suggested - ” 

“  It  is,  I  believe,  a  mere  fiincy  of  his,”  she 
interrupted  ;  “  or  at  any  rate  the  habit  is  not 
so  frequent,  nor  what  he  says  so  intelligible, 
us  he  thoroughly  believes  and  fears  it,  from 
some  former  circumstance,  to  be.  His  deaf 
wife  cannot  undeceive  him,  and  he  takes  care 
never  even  to  doze  e.xcept  in  her  presence 
only.” 

“This  is  not,  then,  so  promising  as  I 
hoped.” 

“  Have  patience.  It  is  full  of  promise,  as 
we  will  manage.  Every  evening  Jackson 
frequents  u  low  gambling-house,  where  he 
almost  invariably  wins  small  sums  at  cards 
— by  craft,  no  doubt,  as  he  never  drinks 
there.  When  he  returns  home  at  about  ten 


o’clock,  his  constant  habit  is  to  go  into  the 
front-parlor,  where  his  wiffe  is  sure  to  be  sil¬ 
ting  at  that  hour.  He  carefully  locks  the 
door,  helps  himself  to  brandy  and  water — 
plentifully  of  late — and  falls  asleep  in  his 
arm-chair  ;  and  there  they  both  doze  away, 
sometimes  till  one  o’clock — always  till  past 
twelve.” 

“  Well :  but  I  do  not  see  how - ” 

“  Hear  me  out,  if  you  please.  Jackson 
never  wastes  a  candle  to  drink  or  sleep  by, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  will  be  no 
fire.  If  he  speaks  to  his  wife  he  does  not 
expect  her,  from  her  wooden  deafness,  to  an¬ 
swer  him.  Do  you  begin  to  perceive  my 
drift?” 

“Upon  my  word,  I  do  not.” 

“What,  if  upon  awaking,  Jackson  finds 
that  his  wife  is  Mr.  Waters,  and  that  Mr. 
Waters  relates  to  him  all  that  he  has  dis- 
j  closed  in  his  sleep:  that  Mr.  Hursley’s 
plate  is  buried  in  the  garden  near  the  lilac- 
tree  ;  that  he,  Jackson,  received  a  thousand 
pounds  six  weeks  ago  of  Henry  Rogers’s  for¬ 
tune,  and  that  the  money  is  now  in  the  re¬ 
cess  on  the  top-landing,  the  key  of  which  is 
in  his  breast-pocket ;  that  he  was  the  receiver 
of  the  plate  stolen  from  a  house  in  the  close 
at  Salisbury  a  twelve-month  ago,  and  sold  in 
London  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
All  this  hurled  at  him,”  continued  the  wo¬ 
man  with  wild  energy  and  flashing  eyes, 
“  what  else  might  not  a  bold,  quick-witted 
man  make  him  believe  he  had  confessed,  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  brief  sleep  ?” 

I  had  been  sitting  on  a  bench  ;  but  as  these 
rapid  disclosures  burst  from  her  lips,  and  1 
saw  the  use  to  which  they  might  be  turned, 
1  rose  slowly  and  in  some  sort  involuntarily 
to  my  feet,  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  energy 
of  her  fiery  words. 

“  God  reward  you !”  I  exclaimed,  shaking 
both  her  hands  in  mine.  “  You  have,  unless 
I  blunder,  rescued  an  innocent  woman  from 
the  scaffold.  I  see  it  all.  Farewell !” 

“  Mr.  Waters,”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  chang¬ 
ed,  palpitating  voice,  as  I  was  passing  forth, 
“  when  all  is  done,  you  will  not  forget  me  ?” 

“  That  I  will  not,  by  my  own  hopes  of 
mercy  in  the  hereafter.  Adieu  !” 

At  a  quarter  past  nine  that  evening  I, 
accompanied  by  two  Farnham  constables, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Jackson’s  house. 
Henry  Rogers,  I  should  state,  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  the  village.  The  door  was  opened 
by  the  woman-servant,  and  we  went  in.  “  I 
have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  Jane  Riddet,” 
I  said,  “  as  an  accomplice  in  the  plate-steal¬ 
ing  the  other  day.  There,  don’t  scream,  but 
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listen  to  me.”  I  then  intimated  the  terms 
upon  which  alone  she  could  expect  favor. 
She  tremblin^rly  promised  compliance  ;  and 
after  placing  the  constables  outside,  in  con- 
oealment,  but  within  hearing,  I  proceeded  to 
the  parlor,  secured  the  terrified  old  woman, 
and  confined  her  safely  in  a  distant  out-house. 

“Now,  Riddet,”  1  said,  “quick  with  one 
of  the  old  lady’s  gowns,  a  shawl,  cap, 
et  eelera."  These  were  brought,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  parlor.  It  was  a  roomy  apart¬ 
ment,  with  small,  diamond-paned  windows, 
and  just  then  but  very  faintly  illumined  by 
the  star-light.  There  were  two  large  high- 
backed  easy-chairs,  and  I  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  the  one  recently  vacated  by 
Jackson’s  wife.  “You  must  perfectly  un¬ 
derstand,”  were  my  parting  words  to  the 
trembling  servant,  “  that  we  intend  standing 
no  nonsense  with  cither  you  or  your  master. 
You  cannot  escape  ;  but  if  you  will  let  Mr. 
Jackson  in  as  usual,  and  he  enters  this  room 
as  usual,  no  harm  will  befall  you :  if  other¬ 
wise,  you  will  be  unquestionably  transported. 
Now,  go.” 

My  t'jilet  was  not  so  easily  accomplished 
as  I  thought  it  would  be.  The  gown  did  not 
meet  at  the  back  by  about  a  foot ;  that,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  little  consequence,  as  the  high 
chair  concealed  the  deficiency  ;  neither  did 
the  shortness  of  the  sleeves  matter  much,  as 
the  ample  shawl  could  be  made  to  hide  my 
too  great  length  of  arm  ;  but  the  skirt  was 
scarcely  lower  than  a  Highlander’s,  and  how 
the  deuce  I  was  to  crook  my  booted  legs  up 
out  of  view,  even  in  that  gloomy  starlight,  1 
could  hardly  imagine.  The  cap  also  was  far 
too  small;  still,  with  an  ample  kerchief  in  my 
band,  my  whiskers  might,  I  thought,  be  con¬ 
cealed.  I  was  still  fidgeting  with  these  ar¬ 
rangements  when  Jackson  knocked  at  his 
door.  The  servant  adraitle’d  him  without 
remark,  and  he  presently  entered  the  room, 
carefully  locked  the  door,  and  jolted  down, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  fellow  ea.sy-chair  to  mine. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  momenta,  and 
then  he  bawled  out :  “  She’ll  swing  for  it, 
they  say — swing  for  it,  d’ye  hear,  dame  ? 
But  no,  of  course  she  don’t-^eafer  and  deaf¬ 
er,  deafer  and  deafer  every  day.  It’ll  be  a 
precious  good  job  when  the  parson  says  his  last 
prayers  over  her  as  well  as  others.” 

He  then  got  up,  and  went  to  a  cupboard. 
I  could  hear — for  I  dared  not  look  up — 
by  the  jingling  of  glasses  and  the  outpouring 
of  liquids,  that  he  was  helping  himself  to  his 
spirituous  sleeping-draughts.  He  reseated 
himself,  and  drank  in  moody  silence,  except 
now  and  then  mumbling  drowsily  to  himself, 


but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I  could  make  no¬ 
thing  out  of  it  save  an  occasional  curse  or 
blasphemy.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock 
before  the  muttered  self-communing  ceased, 
and  his  heavy  head  sank  upon  the  back  of 
the  easy-chair.  He  was  very  restless,  and 
it  was  evident  that  even  his  sleeping  brain 
labored  with  affrighting  and  oppressive 
images;  but  the  mutterings,  us  before  he 
slept,  were  confused  and  indistinct.  At 
length — half  an  hour  had  perhaps  thus 
passed — the  troubled  moaning  became  for  a 
few  moments  clearly  audible.  “  Ha — ha — 
ha !”  he  burst  out,  “  how  are  you  off  for 
soap  ?  Ho — ho !  done  there,  my  boy  ;  ha — 
ha  !  But  no — no.  Wall-plaster !  Who 
could  have  thought  it  ?  But  for  that  I — 

I - What  do  you  stare  at  me  so  for,  you 

infernal  bluebottle?  You — you” - r 

Again  the  dream-utterance  sank  into  indis 
tinctness,  and  I  comprehended  nothing  more. 

About  half- past  twelve  o’clock  he  awoke, 
rose,  stretched  himself,  and  said  ;  “  Come, 
dame,  let’s  to  bed  ;  it’s  getting  chilly  here.” 

“  Dame”  did  not  answer,  and  he  again 
went  towards  the  cupboard.  “  Here’s  a 
candle-end  will  do  for  us,”  he  muttered. 
A  lucifer-match  was  drawn  across  the  wall, 
he  lit  the  candle,  and  stumbled  towards  me, 
for  he  was  scarcely  yet  awake.  “  Come, 
dame,  come  !  Why,  the  beast  sleeping  like 

a  dead  un  !  Wake  up,  will  thee - Ah, 

murder !  thieves  !  mur - ” 

My  grasp  was  on  the  wretch’s  throat, 
but  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  force ;  he 
recognized  me,  and  nerveless,  paralyzed, 
sank  on  the  floor  incapable  of  motion,  much 
less  of  resistance,  and  could  only  gaze  in  my 
face  in  dumb  affright  and  horror. 

“  Give  me  the  key  of  the  recess  up  stairs, 
which  you  carry  in  your  breast-pocket.  In 
your  sleep,  unhappy  man,  you  have  revealed 
everything.” 

An  inarticulate  shriek  of  terror  replied  to 
me.  I  was  silent;  and  presently  he  gasped, 
“  Wha — at,  what  have  I  said  ?” 

“That  Mr.  Hursley’s  plate  is  buried  in 
the  garden  by  the  lilac-tree  ;  that  you  have 
received  a  thousand  pounds  belonging  to 
the  man  you  tried  to  poison ;  that  you 
netted  four  hundred  and  fifty  jiounds  by 
the  plate  stolen  at  Salisbury  ;  that  you  dex¬ 
terously  contrived  to  slip  the  sulphuric  acid 
into  the  tea  unseen  by  Henry  Rogers’s  wife.” 

The  shriek  or  scream  was  repeated,  and 
he  was  for  several  moments  speechless  with 
consternation.  A  ray  of  hope  gleamed  sud¬ 
denly  in  his  flaming  eyes.  “It  is  true — it 
is  true !”  he  hurriedly  ejaculated  ;  “  useless 
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— aselcu — useless  to  deny  it.  But  you  are 
alone,  and  poor,  poor,  no  doubt.  A  thou- 
Mnd  pounds ! — more,  more  than  that :  tv>o 
thousand  pounds  in  gold,  all  in  gold — I  will 
give  you  to  spare  me,  to  let  me  escape  !” 

“  Where  did  you  hide  the  soap  on  the 
day  when  you  confess  you  tried  to  poison 
Henry  Rogers?” 

"  In  the  recess  you  spoke  of.  But  think  ! 
Two  thousand  pounds  in  gold — all  in  gold.” 

As  he  spoke,  1  suddenly  grasped  the  vil* 
Iain’s  hands,  pressed  them  together,  and  in 
another  instant  the  snapping  of  a  handcutf 
ronounced  my  answer.  A  yell  of  anguish 
nrst  from  the  miserable  man,  so  loud  and 
piercing,  that  the  constables  outside  hurried 
to  the  outer  door,  and  knocked  h.astily  for 
admittance.  They  were  let  in  by  the  ser¬ 
vant  woman,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  three  prisoners — Jackson,  his  wife,  and 
Jane  Kiddet — were  safe  in  Farnham  prison. 
A  few  sentences  will  conclude  this  narrative. 
Mary  Rogers  was  brought  up  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and,  on  my  evidence,  discharged. 
Her  husband,  I  have  heard,  has  since  proved 
a  better  and  a  wiser  man.  Jackson  was 
convicted  at  the  Guilford  assize  of  guiltily 
receiving  the  Hursley  plate,  and  sentenced 


I  to  transportation  for  life.  This  being  so, 

I  the  graver  charge  of  attempting  to  poison 
was  not  pressed.  There  was  no  moral 
doubt  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  legal  proof  of  it 
rested  solely  on  his  own  hurried  confession, 
which  counsel  would  no  doubt  have  contend¬ 
ed  ought  not  to  be  received.  His  wife  and 
the  servant  were  leniently  dealt  with. 

Sarah  Purdny  was  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation.  1  did  not  forget 
my  promise ;  and  a  statement  of  the  previ¬ 
ously  narrated  circumstances  having  been 
drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Queen  and 
tho  Home  Secretary,  a  pardon,  after  some 
delay,  was  issued.  There  were  painful  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  her  history  which,  after  strict 
inquiry,  told  favorably  for  her.  Seveml  be¬ 
nevolent  persons  interested  themselves  in  her 
beh.alf,  and  she  was  sent  out  to  Canada, 
where  she  had  some  relatives,  and  has,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  prospered  there. 

This  affair  caused  considerable  hubbub  at 
the  time,  and  much  admiration  was  c.xprcss- 
!  ed  by  the  country  people  at  the  boldness 
and  dexterity  of  the  London  “  runner 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  successful  result  was 
entirely  attributable  to  the  opportune  revela- 
I  tions  of  Sarah  Purday. 
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Tn*  new  publications  in  London  during  Novem¬ 
ber  embraced  several  of  great  importance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  department  of  travels.  Among  these 
the  following  arc  the  principal : 

Travels,  etc. 

Spain  ns  it  is,  by  R  A.  Hoskins,  Rsq.,  author  of 
Travels  in  Ethiopia — a  work  well  spoken  of  by  the 
papers.  The  Hp/'clator  says  of  the  author,  “  He  has 
the  artist’s  eye  for  forma,  colors,  and  groupings  ;  he 
has  a  i>orception  of  characters  and  humors,  and  an 
utilitarian's  sense  of  production,  especially  in  agri¬ 
culture.”  The  Britannia  calls  it  a  “delightful 
work.” 

Travels  in  European  Turkey,  with  a  tour  through 
Hungary  and  the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of  Austriain 
1860,  by  R1  ward  Spencer.  This  work  attracts  great 
attention,and  might  be  well  republished.  The  United 
Service  Journal  pronounces  it  a  “standard  work.” 
The  Kjeaminer  calls  tho  author  the  well-known 
Eastern  and  Circassian  traveller,  who,  coming  home 
through  Hungary  and  Croatia  in  1860,  is  one  of  the 
latest  authorities  on  the  Hungarian  subject.  He 
knows  the  SSclave  tongues,  and  is  almost  a  Philo- 


Servion  in  inclination  ;  yet  he  announces  that  the 
Sclaves,  now  in  misery  under  their  Austrian  ty¬ 
rants,  regret  their  folly  in  lighting  against  the 
Magyars,  and  on  nnotlier  oppirtunity  will  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  Austrians  alone.  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  also  states  that  the  South  Sclaves  are  (except 
tho  Croat  military  frontiers)  democratic ;  and  he 
prophesies  a  federation  of  republics  on  the  Danube, 
as  the  only  thing  po?.-iible,  since  the  infatuated 
course  pursued  by  the  Vieuna  Cabinet 

Khartoum  and  the  Niles,  by  George  Mclly,  Esq., 
2  vols,  said  by  the  Athencntm  to  contain  more  pic¬ 
tures,  and  to  convey  more  information,  than  many 
a  Nile  work  of  greater  pretension. 

Thoughts  on  the  T.and  of  the  Morning;  a  record 
of  two  visits  to  Palestine  in  1849-60,  by  H.  B. 
Whittaker  Churton,  Chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

The  Hi.story  of  the  War  in  Affghanistan,  by  John 
William  Kaye — written  from  the  unpublished  Let¬ 
ters  and  Journals  of  the  most  distinguiseil  Military 
and  Political  Officers  employed  in  Affghanistan 
throughout  the  momentous  years  of  British  connec- 
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tion  with  that  country  ;  2  vole. — a  work  of  great 
importance,  and  evidently  well  done.  The  critical 
journals  are  unanimous  in  awarding  it  hi^h  praise. 
The  Athtnaum  commences  its  long  critique : — 
"There  have  been  abundance  of  narratives  and 
memoirs  drawn  up  in  illustration  of  that  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  episode  in  our  Indian  annals  which 
extended  from  1838  to  1841, — but  to  Mr.  Kaye  has 
been  reserved  the  honor  of  writing  its  first  com¬ 
plete  history.  We  may  add,  that  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  his  task  so  well,  and  has  had  the  advantage 
of  sources  of  information  so  copious  and  authentic, 
that  in  all  probability  the  book  now  before  us  will 
be  the  last  separate  work  of  consequence  which 
will  be  written  on  the  AfTghan  War.  We  ought  to 
consider  ourselves  fortunate,  that  at  so  early  a 
period  after  the  conclusion  of  that  great  political 
and  military  enterprise  wc  are  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  arc  of  suffi¬ 
cient  consequence  to  deserve  remembrance ; — tliat 
the  origin  and  the  failure  of  an  indefensible  war — a 
war  which  we  are  bound  never  to  forget — has  been 
described  to  us  by  a  writer  who  at  once  embellishes 
and  exhaasts  the  subject”  The  Literart/  Gazette 
also  says :  “  The  political  history  is  full  and  well 
supported ;  the  military  history  neither  over  techni¬ 
cal  nor  unduly  loaded  with  knapsack  minutue. 
The  tone  is  moilcrate,  but  free,  with  a  settled  air  of 
prophecy  from  the  beginning.”  Other  journals 
speak  as  decisively. 

Ansayrii,  or  Assassins ;  with  Travels  in  the 
Further  East,  including  a  visit  to  Nineveh,  by 
Lieut  the  IIou.  Frederick  Walpole,  K.  N.  S  vols. 
The  Athenoeum  thus  describes  the  locale  of  this 
novel  and  much-praised  book  of  travels:  “Marco 
Polo,  the  old  traveller,  gives  a  romantic  account  of 
the  followers  of  Ilassan  ben  Saliali,  known  in  Euro¬ 
pean  history  under  the  name  of  Assa-osins,— of  their 
mountain  home  at  Alamoot, — and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  were  wrought  on  by  their  chief  to  the 
perpetration  of  their  terrible  crimes.  He  describes 
one  of  the  devotees  of  this  strange  sect,  who  had 
been  selected  by  the  Sheikh  al  Jebcl  for  a  danger¬ 
ous  mission.  l>eing  carried,  w'hile  under  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  opiate,  to  the  gardens  of  Alamoot, 
where,  on  awaking,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  that  could  excite  and  gratify  the 
human  senses, — and  was  then  told  that  this  was  but 
a  foretaste  of  the  blias  secured  to  all  who  sought 
death  in  the  service  of  his  lord.  This  sect  was  at 
one  time  spread  over  half  the  Islam  world.  The 
sheikh  established  a  branch  of  his  power  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  ;  and  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  the  repose  of  the  greatest  princes  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  was  disturbed  by  incessant  fears 
of  poison  and  the  dagger.  But  the  time  of  retribu¬ 
tion  came.  The  Mongol  conquerors  rooted  the  sect 
out  of  Pema : — fourteen  years  later,  they  were 
subdued  in  Syria  by  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  F^typt. 
A  remnant,  a-s  is  generally  supposed,  survived  tnis 
terrible  cliastisement, — taking  refuge  in  the  wild 
ranges  and  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
have  continued  to  reside  apart  from  ail  the  other 
sects  and  populations  of  Syria,  hating  all  and  hated 
by  all,  Jew,  Greek,  Catholic,  and  Mohammedan, 
down  to  our  own  time.  Certain  it  is,  that  up  in 
the  northern  spurs  of  I^clianon  there  dwells  a  peo¬ 
ple,  known  os  the  Ansayrii,  whose  tenets  resemble 
in  some  respects  those  of  the  Assassins.  t)f  this 
people — and  of  the  tract  of  country  which  they 
occupy — little  is  known  in  Europe.  Our  best  maps 
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are  there  left  blank, — our  most  adventurous  travel¬ 
lers  tell  as  little  of  that  region.  The  Turks  them¬ 
selves,  sovereigns  of  the  country,  seldom  or  never 
venture  into  it.  In  ancient  times,  the  inliabitauts 
called  themselves  the  children  of  Ishmael ;  and  the 
old  announcement  that  the  hand  of  the  son  of  that 
chief  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him,  has  been  literally  fulfilled  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Ansayrii.  Their  district  is  conseipiently 
virgin  ground  for  the  adventurous  tourist.  Books 
will  tell  a  man  little  or  nothing  of  the  country, — 
road-liooks,  maps,  and  traveller’s  companions  there 
are  none.  Even  Biirckhardt  stayed  but  one  night 
in  an  Ansayrii  village.  Nearly  all  that  Pococke 
could  Icaru  aliout  the  people  was,  that  they  drank 
good  wine.  Mr.  Walpole  has  consequently  a  novel 
and  curious  theme  on  which  to  employ  his  narra¬ 
tive  fM>wers ; — and  he  brings  to  it,  let  ns  add,  a 
riper  mind  aii<l  steadier  hand  than  he  displayed  in 
his  ‘Four  Years  iu  the  Pacific.’” 

Arctic  Searching  Expedition :  a  Journal  of  a  Boat 
Voyage  through  Rupert’s  Ijind  and  tiie  Arctic  8ea, 
in  soiirch  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  John  Franklin, — a  work  that  has  met 
a  warm  reception.  Tlie  Literary  Gazette  eulogizes 
it  and  its  author  iu  tlieee  words :  “  Tliis  work  af¬ 
fords  a  glorious  instance  of  genuine  hearty  philan¬ 
thropy.  With  a  self-devotion  seldom  equalled,  and 
certainly  never  surpassed,  the  author  of  these  vol¬ 
umes,  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  men  think  seri¬ 
ously  of  exchanging  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  an 
arduous  profession,  or  of  an  official  occupation,  for 
repose,  adventured  forth  to  the  terrible  regions  of 
Arctic  America,  to  seek,  and,  if  possible,  to  rescue, 
a  cherished  friend.  And  this  wa«  done  with  no 
other  incentive  than  friendship,  hallowed  by  former 
companionship  in  the  same  regions,  and  the  social 
intercourse  of  many  years.” 

Travels  from  the  Rooky  Mountains  to  California, 
by  the  lion.  Henry  Coke. 

Literatuhe. 

In  the  department  of  Literature  the  numWr  of 
recent  works  is  l?iorc  limited,  though  embracing 
some  of  groat  interest. 

The  Life  of  Lord  George  Bcntinck,  a  political 
biography  of  the  distinguislied  Protectionist  leader, 
by  his  successor,  IVIsracli. 

A  great  variety  of  novels  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Engli.ih  market,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  more  important :  Florence  Snckville,  by  Mra 
Bunbury;  Mrs.  Matthcw^  or  Family  Mysteries,  by 
Mrs.  Trollope;  The  Livingstoncs;  Cecile,  or  the 
Pervert,  by  the  author  of  Rockingham ;  Ijtdy 
Avice;  Smugglers  and  Foresters;  the  Convent  and 
the  Harem,  by  Madame  I’isani ;  Tlie  Old  Engage¬ 
ment,  by  Julia  Day;  The  Pappenheimers,  by  Capt 
Ashton. 

Ijectnrcs  on  the  History  of  France,  by  the  Right 
lion.  Sir  James  Stephen,  the  celebrated  contributor 
to  the  hidiubiirgh  Review,  and  the  most  successful 
rival  of  Macaulay  in  that  great  de|>artinent  of  com¬ 
position.  This  IS  a  work  which  attracts  great  atten¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  reprinted.  The  best  critical 
judges  speak  of  it  as  follows.  The  Aihememn  says : 
“  The  style  has  lioth  nerve  and  fluency, — easily  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  speculation  and  description, — is  occa¬ 
sionally  brilliant,  and  generally  eloquent  It  has 
nearly  all  the  merits  th.it  belong  to  good  popular 
writing,  addressed  to  the  multitude  of  readers, — and 
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nutj  be  classified  with  the  best  performanoes  in  re- 
Tiewing.” 

The  Grenville  Papers,  being  the  Private  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Richard  Grenville,  Earl  Temple,  and 
his  brother,  George  Grenville,  their  Friends  and 
Contemporaries ;  including  Mr.  Grenville’s  Diary  of 
Political  Events,  1763-66.  Edited  by  Wm.  J.  Smith. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  this  important  contribution 
to  the  political  and  personal  history  of  this  stirring 
and  eventful  period,  have  l>een  published.  Among 
the  contents  are  letters  from  King  George  the  Third ; 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  Dukes  of  Newcas¬ 
tle,  Devonshire,  Grafton,  Bedford ;  )Iar<|ues8  Gran¬ 
by  ;  Earls  Bute,  Temple,  Sandwich,  Egrcinont,  Hal¬ 
ils,  llardwicke,  Chatham,  Mansfield,  Northington, 
Suffolk,  Hillsborough,  Hertford ;  Lords  Lyttleton, 
Camden,  Holland,  Olive,  (Jeorge  Sackville ;  Marslial 
Gonwsv  ;  Horace  Walpole ;  IMmund  Burke ;  Geo. 
Grenville;  John  Wilkes;  William  Gerard  Hamil¬ 
ton;  Augustus  Hcrvey ;  Mr.  Jenkinstm,  (first  Earl 
of  Laverpool;)  Mr.  Whately;  Mr.  •  Weddorburn, 
fEarl  of  Roslyn ;)  Mr.  Charles  Yorke;  Mr.  Hans 
Stanley  ;  Mr.  Clmrles  Townsend;  Mr.  Calcrafl;  Mr. 
Rigby  ;  Mr.  Knox  ;  Mr.  Cliarles  Lloyd,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Letters  of  Juniua 

Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  John  Hepburn, 
Governor  of  Munich,  Marshal  of  France  under 
IjOuU  XHI.  and  Commander  of  the  Scots  Brigade 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  James  Grant,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  Groat  Metropolb — a  very 
important  historical  work,  sketching  the  career  of 
the  So.ittish  heroes  that  mingled  in  the  Tliirtv 
Years’  W  'ar. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Dante,  by  Count  Cosare 
Balbo,  edited  with  notes  by  Mrs.  Bunbury. 

The  Passions  of  Animals,  by  Edward  P.  'Tliomp- 
son — spoken  of  as  a  very  erudite  yet  graphic  and 
amusing  work  on  Natuntl  History. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings;  or  a  Hand¬ 
book  to  the  Gallery  of  Organic  Remains  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  Gideon  A.  Mantcll,  LLD. — 
an  admirable  work,  by  the  author  of  the  “Won¬ 
ders  of  Geology.” 

A  Naturalist’s  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  by  Philip 
Henry  Gorse. 

A  Skct,.h  of  Ruwarrow  and  his  last  Campaign, 
by  the  late  Major  Fslward  Nevil  Macrcady. 

Wesley  and  Methodism,  by  the  celebrated  es- 
s^ist,  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  the  Natural  Historv 
of  Enthuiasm. 

History  of  Grcc'i  Classical  Literature,  by  Rev. 
R.  W.  Browne. 

Reprints  of  Americ.sx  Booes. 

Of  American  books,  imported  and  reprinted,  we 
notice  some  interesting  notices  in  the  leading  criti¬ 
cal  journal. 

Mr.  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  pub¬ 
lished  bv  the  HARrER.s,  Itas  been  reprinted  by  Low, 
in  London,  and  calls  forth  a  long  review  in  the 
Athenaum,  the  most  serious  and  critical  j>art  of  which 
we  quote,  ns  one  indication  of  the  estimate  the 
work  obtixins  abroad : — 

“A  vivid  and  spirited  narrative,  or  a  truly 
scientific  history  of  this  period  of  the  career  of  the 
people  of  the  Unit.'d  States,  would  certainly  be  a 
welcome  contribution  to  English  literature.  We 


cannot  say  that  Mr.  Hildreth’s  two  bulky  volumes 
are  either  the  one  or  other.  While  they  present, 
and  even  in  an  increased  degree,  the  good  qualities 
of  the  volumea  which  preee<led  them — fulness,  con¬ 
scientiousness,  and  accuracy  of  detail, — they  exhibit 
in  quite  an  equal  degree  the  faults  which  we  com¬ 
plained  of  in  their  predecessors — dryness,  insipidity, 
want  of  power  to  arrest  the  reader’s  attention  or  stir 
his  feelings,  and  absence  of  scientific  breadth  and 
generality.  It  is  positively  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
us  how  Mr.  Hildreth  could  go  over  a  fieriod  of  his¬ 
tory  so  abounding  in  notable  men  and  incidents, 
with  such  fidelity  to  all  the  minutiie  which  make 
up  their  series,  and  yet  with  such  absolute  incapa¬ 
city  to  convey  any  strong  interest  in  them  to  his 
readers — such  imperturbable  apathy  with  regard  to 
every  person,  place,  or  thing  named  or  referred  to. 
Here  1“  a  work  treating — and  treating  with  labori¬ 
ous  and  scrupulous  amplitude— of  the  lives  and 
actions  of  Washington,  Jefierson,  Adams,  Hamilton, 
and  their  American  coevals — men,  surely,  whose 
lineumentsarc  worthy  of  being  scanned  and  remem¬ 
bered  by  every  member  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
as  well  as  by  many  who  do  not  Itcluiig  t«>  that  race 
— and  yet  the  execution  of  the  work  is  so  dull, 
stolid,  and  jejune,  that  the  mo.<^t  wakeful  reader 
will  liardly  be  able  to  keep  himself  from  fall¬ 
ing  asleep  while  [>erusiiig  it.  In  the  I’refuce  to 
the  fourth  volume  the  author  observes,  that  ‘the 
nature  of  the  subject  must  necessarily  give  to  some 
portions  of  the  work  somewhat  more  of  an  emo¬ 
tional  character  than  was  consi.otent  with  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  and  rapid  succession  of  events  in  the  for¬ 
mer  volumes:’ — and  adds,  that  ‘very  likely  the 
charge  of  partisanship  may  now  be  urged  by  some 
of  those  same  critics  who  Uiought  those  volumes  too 
a|<atlietic  and  coldly  impartial.’  The  remark  might 
have  been  spared.  The  chaise  of  partisanship  we 
care  not  particularly  to  bring  forward ;  but  we  find 
not  one  trait  of  that  ‘emotional  character’  of  which 
Mr.  Hildreth  desires  thus  apologetically  to  apprise 
us.  Were  he  making  out  an  inventorv  of  gnod.s 
for  a  sale,  or  copying  a  lexicon,  Mr.  Hildreth  could 
not  be  more  unemotional.  American  history 
ought  to  l>e  written  in  the  spirit  of  social  philoso¬ 
phy  : — it  ought  to  l>e  viewed  l)oth  by  writer  and 
by  reader  less  as  the  epic  of  the  fortunes  of  a  s]>ecial 
nation  (in  any  ease  the  epic  element  is  but  small) 
than  08  an  illustration  on  a  large  scale  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  political  science.  But  os  Mr.  Hildreth’s 
work  is  deficient  in  the  one  species  of  interest, 
so  it  is  deficient  in  the  other.  For  ]thi!o«ophie 
views  of  the  political  progress  of  America,  and  of 
the  function  of  the  American  race  in  human  civili¬ 
zation,  we  must  go  to  such  writers  as  I>e  Toeque- 
ville, — not  to  Mr.  Hildreth,  whose  work  may  be 
described  rather  as  a  laborious  rinwni  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  Gongress  than  as  a  his¬ 
tory  of  what  the  great  American  people  did, 
thought  and  said,  from  1788  to  1807.” 

The  Literature  and  Literary  Men  of  Great  Britiun 
and  Ireland,  by  Abraham  MilK  originally  published 
by  the  Harpers,  has  also  been  republished  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  receives  a  review  from  the  Athcn(r>m, 
which  regards  it  as  a  fair  work,  but  too  superficial 
to  give  the  book  anything  more  than  n  quali¬ 
fied  value  as  a  literaiy  treatise.  “Considerable 
pains  have  been  taken  in  gathering  materials  from 
various  available  sources ;  by  which  the  author 
says  he  has  been  enlarging  and  verifying  his 
lectures  during  their  successive  repetition  for  the 
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last  twenty  yean.  His  data,  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
may,  with  some  exceptions,  be  accurate  enough. 
But  his  power  of  giving  a  lively  view  of  these  or  of 
the  more  genial  part  of  his  subject  does  not  equal 
his  industry  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  several  eeeayr,  as 
now  read  in  sequence,  is,  on  the  whole,  both  dry 
and  fragmentary.” 

Mr.  Whipple’s  Essays  and  Reviews,  recently  re¬ 
published  in  Ijondon,  get  the  following  notice  from 
the  Atkenmtm ;  ‘  Prosy,  but  rich  and  droll,’  was 
Mias  Martineau’s  general  character  of  American  con¬ 
versation.  Of  this  we  have  been  reminded  by  Mr. 
Whipple’s  ‘  Lectures.  ’  The  prosincss,  however, 
makes  the  largest  third  in  the  compound.  He  has 
collected  numerous  examples  and  anecdotcjs  unfamil¬ 
iar  and  familiar.  'There  is  a  general  want,  however, 
of  perspicacity  of  view  and  of  decision  of  language. 
Are  these  utterly  to  vanish  from  the  Essav,  liecanse 
of  our  fear  of  dogmatism  f— or  because  of  our  love 
of  intellectval  dissipation,  which  thirsts  for  pleasant 
songs  rather  than  for  those  plain  truths  that  grow 
importunate  unless  they  l>e  acted  on  f  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  some  chance  of  such  a  catastrophe  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Rarclv  has  there  ever 
existed  a  more  practical  people  than  the  peojde  of 
America.  Their  magnificent  enterprises — their  m- 
\>id  growth  in  wealth  and  in  the  love  of  wealth — 
announce  it.  But  rarely  has  there  been,  at  any 
period  of  the  world’s  literary  history,  such  a  body 
of  harj'  literature  as  now  floats  about  in  their  cities 
and  lecture  room.*.” 

The  Book  of  Horae  Beauty,  by  Mrs  Kirkland, 
and  the  Home  Book  of  the  Picturesque,  published 
by  PiT.NAM,  have  been  well  received  abroad.  Tl»e 
A  thfMum  says :  ‘These  are  both  magnificent  books ; 
and  the  care  and  cost  which  have  gone  to  their  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  repaid  only  by  a  very  extensive  sale. 
It  is  not  long  since  tliat  we  were  led  to  comment 
on  the  *  avidity  with  which  our  Republican  kins¬ 
folk  desire  to  be  on  a  par  with  ns  in  all  that  is 
moot  Sophisticated  in  £uro|>enu  proceedings  and 
tastes;’  nut  scarcely  did  we  expect  to  receive  so 
signal  a  warrant  to  the  truth  of  our  remark  as  this 
‘Itook  of  Home  Beauty.’  Its  twelve  clever  en¬ 
gravings  are  not  after  pictures  in  which  the  Alhtons 
and  tiullys  of  the  New  World  have  given  to  the 
loveliuese  of  the  Transatlantic  Mona  IA*a  or  Forna- 
rina  that  artistic  consecration  which  removes  it  be¬ 
yond  the  |mle  of  watering-place  curioaitv  and  druw- 
ing-rooni  enthusiasm.  They  are  spirited  transcripts 
of  pretty  drawings  made  ajqtarently  on  purpose, 
and  equalling  in  style  those  which  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  our  boudoir  books  by  Messrs.  Parris,  Ro- 
ebard  and  liut-kner.” 

“If  the  ‘  Be.auty  ’  bears  the  bell  on  the  other  side 
of  the  . Atlantic,  the  ‘  Picturesque  ’  will  prove  the 
more  acceptable  of  these  two  books  in  England. 
Many,  like  ourselves,  will  tnrn  «’ith  aviditvto  these 
records  of  American  scenery  by  American  fandscape 
painters.  Good  justice  has  l»ecn  done  by  the  en¬ 
gravers  ;  and  a  few  of  the  subjects  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  title.  Especially  do  we  like  the  vignette  of 
‘ The  ('aocade  Bridge,  Ilrie  Railroa<l,’  for  the  sake 
of  ita  character.  ■  liCt  us  also  s|>ecify  Mr.  Kensett’s 
'Catskill  Scenery  ’  as  one  of  the  landscapes  which 
has  pleased  us  eat ;  because  it  is  free  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  insipidity  and  stiffness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
trees  and  foliage  which  we  have  remarked  in  other 
of  the  designs.  Then,  who  should  write  about  ‘Cats¬ 
kill  Scenery’  but  the  Gro^rcy  Crayon  who  gave  it 


fint  an  European  reputation  by  his  capital  legend 
of  ‘Rip  Van  Winkle?’ — and  pleasantly,  according- 
Iv,  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  written,  to  illustrate 
the  striking  landscape  in  question.” 

JjTEiuaT  Items. 

—  The  French  papers  state  that  Ix>rd  Brougham, 
in  his  retreat  at  Cannes,  is  preparing  for  publication 
a  work  entitled,  “  France  and  England  before  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1861.” 

—  The  Royal  Netherlands  Institute  of  Science» 
Letters  an<l  Fine  Arts  recently  petitioned  the  King 
of  Holland,  in  consequence  of  their  limited  income, 
for  letters  of  dissolution.  The  King  took  the  Insti¬ 
tute  at  its  word,  and  granted  letters  which  fix  the 
Slst  of  December  for  the  term  of  its  existence. 
•From  the  Ist  of  January,  1852,  the  Institute  will  be 
replaced  by  a  Royal  Academy,  which  will  specially 
devote  itself  to  exact  and  natural  sciences.  This 
l)ody  will  receive  from  the  state  an  annual  grant  of 
6,000  florins.  It  will  be  composed  of  twenty-six 
ordinary,  twenty-two  extraorainary,  and  five  free 
members.  There  are  to  be  eighteen  foreign  mem- 
beia,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  correspondents. 

—  A  cargo  of  books  on  Oriental  languages  and 
literature  recently  arrived  in  Cork,  as  a  present 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  that  city.  The  goM  jicople  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  these  works,  admired  the  curious  twists 
and  contortions  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  letters,  and 
w'ondered  what  was  meant  by  sending  such  a  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  capital  of  Munster.  The  secret  has  now 
come  out  in  the  agreeable  shape  of  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  I’rcsident  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Ijord  Broughton  de  Gyfford,  has  placed  at  the  du- 
poeal  of  l»rd  Clarendon,  in  his  capacity  of  Char- 
cellor  of  the  University,  a  Writersliip  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  great  company,  to  be  bestowed  b^ 
him  on  one  of  the  students  os  a  reward  for  academic 
merit. 

—  Mr.  Samuel  Beasclcy,  the  dramatic  writer  and 
novelist,  rcc»>nlly  died.  Of  his  literary  works,  the 
chief  were — noveK  “The  Rou6,”and  “'Tlie  Oxoni¬ 
ans;"  farces,  Old  Customs,  Bachelors’  Wives^  Is  He 
Jealous?  and  others  of  less  merit. 

—  The  catalogue  of  books  fur  the  Leipsic  fair 
shows,  that  in  the  short  space  of  time  between  the 
}2aster  fair  and  the  30th  of  S.’ptcinl)er  there  were 
published  in  Germany  no  less  than  3,860  new 
works,  and  that  there  a'ere  on  the  latter  dale 
1,130  new  works  in  the  press.  Nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  new  works  in  one  coiintrv  of  Kuro|ie  fn  one 
half  year!  Tlie  amount  of  intellectual  labor  dimly 
repreeented  in  the  catalogue  appears  to  have  hod 
on  the  whole  a  healthy  impnW.  Of  the  3,860 
w’orks  already  piiblishe'd,  more  than  half  treat  of 
various  matU'rs  connected  with  science  ami  its  con¬ 
cerns.  That  is  to  say — des<‘endiiig  to  particulars — 
106  works  treat  of  PiTdestant  theology  ;  C'J  of  Catho¬ 
lic  theology ;  36  of  philosophy  ;  20u  of  history  and 
biography;  102  of  languages;  191  of  natural  aei- 
enees;  168  of  military  tactics;  108  of  medicine; 
169  of  jurisprudence ;  101  of  polities ;  181  of  polHi- 
eal  economy  ;  83  of  industry  and  commerce ;  87  of 
agriculture  and  forest  administration ;  69  of  public 
instruction  ;  92  of  classical  philology ;  80  of  living 
langnages  ;  64  of  the  theory  of  music  and  the  arts 
of  design  ;  168  of  the  fine  arts  in  general ;  48  of 

Kular  writinge ;  28  of  mixed  sciences ;  and  18  of 
iography. 
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